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A MAN WHO WORKED. 

When one starts out to give an infallible recipe for 
success in life he is apt to make many mistakes in its 
application, for he is not dealing with a pure chemical 
element, nor with a staple article like flour, but with 
men—he runs up against free will. It is easy enough 
to name the qualities that will bring success, but to 
say that any boy or young man has them is more than 
the wisest of us can do. All of us have known some 
apparently stupid boys of not much account that turned 
out to be good men and highly useful and successful. 
And on the other hand we can think of other boys and 
young men who apparently had all the qualities that 
mean success and yet who made deplorable failures. 
This does not mean that the recipe is wrong, but that 
something was wrong with some of the youths, and that 
our judgment of them was mistaken, 

The fact of the matter is that you can leave a 
number of the ingredients specified in the recipe 
out of a man’s composition and yet he may make 
a decided success, He may make up for lack 
of any extraordinary mental ability by an ex- 
traordinary capacity for work. Good common 
sense often wins out against genius. A strong 
body with a willingness to use it is oftentimes 
more than a match for a good brain handi- 
capped by laziness. 

And then, after all, success is comparative and 
conditional. It depends upon what we mean 
by success. There are successful men whom none 
of us envy and in whose places we would not 
As a matter of fact sucli 
men should not be styled successful, even 
though they- have achieved all of their youthful 
dreams. They succeed in winning the prize they 
were after, but perhaps they passed by or threw 


be for a moment. 


away prizes much more valuable, and so missed 
much of what is best in life. 

There is a sash and door manufacturer at 
Lyons. Jowa; whose career is a useful example 
of what ean he done by a man who could not at 
any age be called a genius, who has none of 
those showy quatities that attract the admiring 
attention of the unthinking, and yet whose life 
has been eminently successful. M. A. Disbrow 
is a man who has demonstrated the power of a 
sound mind in a sound body, tireless industry 
and unshakable integrity, The story of the life 
of such a man seldom has anything in it of the 
spectacular, but it does have those plain, simple 
lessons in fundamental matters which are so es- 
pecially needed at this time. 

M. A. Disbrow’s first shop in Lyons, Iowa, 
Was 24x48 feet, with a 30-horse power engine. 
His factory is now 150x264 feet, an average of 
two stories high, the machinery driven by an 
engine of 450-horse power capacity. It is by no 
means one of the largest sash and door factories in the 
country, but it is recognized as ‘one of the best. 
The excellent factory methods and the resultant excellent 
produet are known far and wide, but on this occasion it 
8 not the factory, the methods, nor the product which 
moat interests us, but it is the man himself. In every 
business it is the man who is of the greatest importance. 
He is the creator, the mainspring, the reorganizer if fire 
or other disaster come. He is the life, whiJe the business 
's only the material result. : 

Red the age of 68 Mr. Disbrow is the sole manager of 
~l gga es is regularly at his desk, At first 
an ie ue would say that say short, stocky man 
Me dig pe beard was a German, and. to judge 
a... we would look for him to speak brusquely. 
Raid wo a aken, and in regard to his habit of speech 

st agreeably surprised. Mr. Disbrow is a 


Connecticut Yankee, and in speech he is as quiet and gen- 
tle asa woman. He has built up a large business, yet all 
these yearshehas been thinking; thinking of other things 
than the product of his factory. He has taken on the 
ripeness of old age, which always means the ripeness of 
a well-spent life. There is also slight evidence of the 
lonesomeness of old age. He begins to be a little tired. 
He says that his old neighbors, Lamb, Joyce, Young, are 
gone and he is ready to go at any time. 

Emphatically Mr. Disbrow is an exponent of work. He 
has risen by work. In.his opinion work is the salva- 
tion of the individual and of the world. It is the lever 
that raises people to a position of usefulness. The idea 
that a young man should seek an education as a means 
to avoid doing his share of the work that is necessary to 
be done in the world is revolting to him. When such 


young men come out of school he does not call them edu- 





M. A. DISBROW, 

of Lyons, Iowa. 
cated. Their heads are simply filled with the contents 
of books, he says. 

In order to- get on in the world Mr. Disbrow has 
endured more than it would be possible for more than one, 
man in a thousand to endure. He pulled lumber from 
the river when the ice was a half of an inch thick; when 
a man to assist him was paid $6 a day, and who, owing 
to the severity of the job, even for those wages would 
not stay more than a couple of days. With a constitu- 
tion of iron, a will that was determined to accomplish, 
he has succeeded when the effort would have cost the 
average man his life. It is not to be understood that in 
this respect the writer would hold Mr. Disbrow up as 
a model for the young men of the country. There should 
be a moderation in all things, even in work, 

Mr. Disbrow was born of English parentage on the 
half of a farm which lies in New Fairfield, Conn., the 





other half being in New York. His mother died when he 
was three years old and he went to live with his grand- 
parents. The old people were puritanical disciplinarians 
and perhaps a recollection of the strict manner in which 
his feet were guided had something to do with his liber- 
ality of thought in later years. It is a pet saying that 
like produces like, but facts do not always warrant the 
saying. If the expression can be used, like not infre- 
quently produces both unlike and dislike. 

When 12 years old the Disbrow boy was considered a 
man in the fields. Even with a scythe he did a man’s 
work. He stayed on the farm until he was 19, driving 
a market wagon a portion of the time, and at that age 
started for New York and arrived in that city with 6 
cents in his pocket. This step was not inspired by the 
idle dream of a young man who was looking for ease as 
a result of a city life. His plan was mapped out, his 
object being to distribute country milk in New 
York. Up to that time the people had been using 
milk from the cows which were kept in the distil- 
leries on Long Island, and Mr. Disbrow says it 
was a task to educate them up to the idea that 
this swill milk was poisonous to their children. 
The press of the city took up the subject and 
waged a hot bcttle against the evil. 

By overcoming obstructions as he thus far 
has through life, young Disbrow gained a foot- 
ing in the milk business in New York. To do 
this, however, took tireless energy. The milk 
arrived in the city at 2 o’clock in the morning 
and must be met at the train. The labor of dis- 
tributing, collecting, caring for the cans and 
horses occupied the time of the young milk ped- 
dler until 10 o’clock at night. With only four 
hours’ sleep daily he conducted the business 
for two years, and then as a result of exhaustion 
was attacked with lung fever and was obliged 
to quit. He came near working himself into 
the ground, but he carried out of New York 
$1,600, and he says it was money he was after, 
and further that any young man of sound health 
may have money if he is willing to work for it. 
The indisposition is the only thing that stands 
in the way. The primary way of making money 
is by the exercise of the muscles, he claims. The 
young man’s judgment has not become so ripe 
that as yet it is a money maker, and while the 
judgment is maturing the muscles should earn 
the dollars. 

When Mr. Disbrow had recovered from the 
lung fever the western fever took possession of 
him and he started toward that part of the world 
on which the sun sets. Many of the people who 
visited Chicago in an early day have the story to 
tell of how they were offered this corner or that 
one for a song and barely escaped becoming mil- 
lionaires, but it is Mr. Disbrow’s testimony that 
the city was so dirty it made him sick and that 
he got out of it as soon as he possibly could. At 
that time there was no railroad reaching to the 


Mississippi river. He went to Rochelle, Ill., as 
far as he could go by rail, and then _ struck 
out through the state and into Iowa. It was 


often twenty miles from one settler’s cabin to another. 
But in Iowa he thought he had found a country that 
would answer the demands of the most exacting. Out on 
the broad prairies the footsteps of horses could not be 
heard. There was no sound but the chuck, chuck of the 
wagon as it was drawn over the thick mass of green 
grass. Wild flowers were peeping up everywhere, and 
game was plentiful. When crossing the fords he could 
see that the black soil was from one foot to four feet 
thick, and saw gold in it. He knew that seed would 
only have to be planted to bring forth wealth. He saw 
(Continued on Page 27.) 
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__ Naval store operators of Alabama, Georgia and Flor- 
ida, representing more than one-third of the distilleries 
in the turpentine belt, and at least 60 percent of the 
product, it is said, recently organized at Jacksonville, 
Fla., the Turpentine Operators’ Association. The ob- 
ject of the association seems to be to secure uniformity 
of wages paid and also uniformity of conditions, with 
possibly some restrictions of output. If this and similar 
associations can stop the destructive kind of boxing it 
will be a blessing to the country. There should be a 
strict minimum limit in the size of the trees that can be 
xed and no turpentining should be done at all where 
umber operations are not soon to follow. 
OPP PP PAP LDP PSD 

Comparatively few appreciate the importance of the 

Marine interests on the great lakes. The total tonnage 





of the vessels in the lake carrying trade is estimated at 
1,565,500 tons, which is 30 percent of all the tonnage 
flying the American flag. On the larger steel craft of 
the country 54 percent are on the lakes and the lake 
fleet has 151 vessels more than the combined fleet of the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts. 





Exports of the United States for the eight months of 
the calendar year ending with August were greater by 
$23,000,000 than for the corresponding months of 1900. 
But this increase is almost entirely in agricultural prod- 
ucts. exports of which were heavier by $60,000,000 this 
year than last, while manufactures decreased more than 
$36,000,000. 
PAPO 

It is reported from Tacoma, Wash., that in the boring 
of a well for oil in that city timber was discovered at 
a depth of 500 feet. Though it was in a fair state of 
preservation its variety could not be identified. It is 
said one log six feet in diameter was cut through; the 
wood of it still held intact, the fiber still possessing 
much of its primitive toughness. 

i i 

One of the most remarkable business features of the 
year has been the steady increase shown in the monthly 
reports of railroad earnings. A year ago it was thought 
that the top notch of earnings had been reached, but 
with some minor exceptions the railroads of the United 
States this year have shown steady and substantial 
gains over corresponding periods of 1900, indicating 
that the business of the country is still large and active. 
There are a few things in the industrial situation which 
cause uneasiness to some, but while the railroad busi- 
ness continues so heavy no early commercial decline of 
importance is to be expected. ‘ 

PPB PA APD PLDI I ID IS 

The record of bank clearings for the week ending 
September 26 showed, as was to be expected, a heavy 
improvement over the previous week and also over the 
corresponding week of 1900. The increase for the coun- 
try was 49.3 percent. New York as usual showed the 
greatest percentage of increase compared with last year 
—63.9 petcent. But, as heretofore has not been usual, 
the prominent decreases in clearances were confined 
chiefly to one section—the south. The most notable 
ones were at New Orleans, Savannah, Augusta and 
Birmingham. The leaders in the percentage of increase 
were New York, Boston, St. Louis, Pittsburg and De- 
troit. One exception in the south was Fort Worth, 
where the increase over the corresponding month of 
1900 was 149 percent. 

—PBBAPAAABAAAAII 

If all the artificial woods that have been invented 
had been the successes anticipated by their- inventors 
the only present use for timber would be to grind it up 
for manufacture into these other forms. 

rrrnerer—errrrorrrrr~n 

The number of failures in the lumber trade of the 
east recently reported. aside from those bearing the 
Chequasset trade mark, emphasizes what this paper 
has frequently said in regard to the importance of east- 
ern dealers advancing their prices. It has been man- 
ifest for months that their margin was altogether too 
small, especially in white pine, in which the strained 
condition has continued for two or three years. The 
eastern consumers are tough customers in the matter 
of prices and the advance that dealers have heen able 
to secure has not been in proportion to the advance in 
prices at the mills. Of course in most of these failures 
there were especial causes for disaster, but undoubtedly 
this influence had much to do with them. 

PBA LDL LDPE EETISS 

Air ships are not much more successful in the lumber 
business than in aerial navigation and are seldom dirig- 
ible, but at: the mercy of the fickle winds. Further- 
more they are liable to burst without warning. 

. BBPDBPD LIL IIII IT 

Every few weeks the report comes from the state of 
Washington that the Weyerhaeuser syndicate has 
planned or is about to plan the erection of saw mills 
to develop its 1,000000 or more acres of Washington 
timber. These reports have all been proven groundless, 
but now gossip gives more specific information. The 
report comes from Seattle that it has been “definitely 
announced” that the first mill will be at Everett, for 
the manufacture of cedar; that there will be a fir mill 
on Smith island, near Everett; that the next one will 
be on Gray’s Harbor, the next at South Bend and the 
last at Tacoma. The reason for building the cedar mill 
first is given as the desirability of supplying the Coast 
Lumber Company with shingles and other cedar prod- 
ucts. There may be something in this latest story, 
and indeed it is probable that as soon as everything 


is ripe for operation a mill or mills will be put in 
with at least sufficient capacity to make the carrying 
charges on the timber. Yet it has been the opinion 
of those fairly well posted that operations in proportion 
to the size of the timber holdings would not be under- 
taken, but rather that the bu’k of the timber would be 
held for the somewhat distant future. 
PAPAAAAAARMAAN 


The lumber market, is a spotted one nowadays, ocea- 
sioned chiefly by the uncertain condition in yellow pine. 
One week trade will seem light and the spirits of the 
operators will be depressed, and the next a big bunch 
of orders will develop and every one is elated. The 
spirits of the operators are reflected in current gossip 
and to a certain extent in quotations. When expecta- 
tions are not fully realized there is depression, and so 
the market fluctuates from week to week with more or 
less effect upon other woods which in themselves, like 
white pine, are absolutely strong. 


RETAIL DEALERS AS MANUFACTURERS. 


It is the custom to classify members of the lumber in- 
dustry or trade into the two general divisions of whole- 
salers and retailers. A little more minutely they may 
be divided into manufacturers, manufacturing whole- 
salers, wholesalers and retailers. But as a matter of 
fact these divisions are not at all arbitrary and there 
is a constant tendency to merge one into the other or 
to extend the operation of one who has confined himself 
to one branch of the business into another branch. 

There are lumber manufacturers who sell their pro- 
duct in mill run lots by the cargo or larger quantities. 
There are other manufacturers, by far the most numer- 
ous nowadays, who distribute their own lumber to the 
retailers or consumers. Some will sell a portion of their 
product in round lots and the balance sorted and dis- 
tributed by car Then there are yard wholesalers who 
buy cargo lumber and store it at some central point 
for distribution and there are wholesalers who ship 
direct from the various points of manufacture. Finally 
there is the retail dealer. The wholesaler, however, 
will often do a retail business at the point where the 
yard is located and, of late years. retailers are going 
into the manufacturing business. The retail branch of 
the lumber business is not uninvaded by others. For 
many vears lumber manufacturers in the Mississippi 
valley have established retail yards for the distribution 
of a certain portion of their product. Hundreds of 
retail yards are owned hv those who are or were prima- 
rily manufacturers. Wholesalers also have thus dis- 
tributed to the consumer a part of their stocks, while 
on the other hand many retailers have developed into 
wholesale operators. 

But perhaps the most remarkable change in this par- 
ticular of recent years has been the entry of many retail 
institutions into the manufacturing business with the 
object of being able more certainly and perhaps at a 
lower cost to supply their vards with the stocks needed, 
Among those who have adopted this poliev have been 
some northwestern concerns that purchased timber and 
established mills on the Pacific coast for the mannufac- 
ture of shingles, siding, ceiling and the like. Others 
have gone into the vellow nine manufacturing business 
from the same motives. The latter would seem espe- 
cially to have attracted the attention of retail operators, 
probably because it is the advancing competitor of white 
pine, and vet the timber can be purchased at a com- 
paratively low price. Many a white nine manufacturer 
has become also a retail lumber dealer, but there are 
very few cases, if any, where a retail lumber dealer has 
also become a white pine manufacturer. This is doubt- 
less because any inducement to take this step did not 
present itself until white pine timber became so scarce 
and high in price that it was diffieult to proenre. In 
yellow pine, however. this condition does not obtain. 

Among heavv retail concerns which have established 
yellow pine mills there is one in Minneapolis with the 
office of its manufacturing branch at Kansas City. In 
addition to that there are in Kansas City at least three 
of the heaviest vellow pine producers in the country 
that were originally merely retail yard institutions and 
still maintain that line of business. In St. Louis is the 
head office of one of the greatest retail yard combina- 
tions in the country which also is an extremely heavy 
manufacturer and wholesaler. At Des Moines, Ta.. as 
mentioned last week, is another retail concern which is 
just beginning yellow pine manufacture. There are 





many others than those referred to, and still more in 
the retail tradé who are connected with manufacture 
or own stock in manufacturing corporations. 

Are we to infer that the heretofore lines of demarka- 
tion between the various branches of the lumber business 
Not at all, for oftentimes it has 


are to be wiped out? 
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been found that a concern successful in one department 
of the business makes a failure when it enters another; 
and yet, with a high class of executive ability it is pos- 
sible for one concern to control the entire business from 
the stump to the consumer; and when it is successfully 
done such an institution, other things being equal, must 
have a decided advantage over one whose business is 
more circumscribed. A half dozen profits, though 
smaller, may make amends for the higher profits on one 
or two departments. Yet we do not apprehend that 
this development and extension of the lumber trade is 
likely to be overwhelming in its extent. Comparatively 
few have the ability to do so many things well. Most 
of them find full play for their talents in the operation 
of a first-class timber and saw mill proposition, others 
find themselves fully occupied with a wholesale trade 
and thousands find that the retail business with its in- 
finity of details gives ample scope for all their ability. 
Yet it must be admitted that the institutions of wider 
scope are constantly becoming more numerous and must 
have some effect on the control of the lumber trade as a 
whole. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST LUMBER. 


In our Pacifie coast department is told the story of 
how the Northern Pacific railroad’s operating depart- 
ment issued orders to all its agents to furnixh no more 
cars for the movement of forest products until further 
notice. the supposition being that its entire availab'e 
equipment was needed for the movement of the wheat 
crop of eastern Washington, which is very large and 
which is being put upon the market. The protest 
against this action was so prompt and strong and it 
was so manifestly in conflict with the provisions of the 
interstate commerce law prohibiting unjust disecrimin- 
ation that the order was rescinded and the incident 
is a closed one. 

Though closed, this affair but emphasizes in a more 
radical way what annually occurs in connection with 
the lumber business in certain sections of the country. 
The difference between withdrawing the entire supply 
of cars from the lumber trade and only part of its 
normal supply is one of degree and not of kind. 

It may be drawing too fine a point upon it. but the 
annual plea in the southwest that cotton must be 
moved and in the west and northwest that the grain 
must be moved when that process has to be carried for- 
ward at the expense of the lumber business is a dis- 
crimination as plainly in violation of the law as that oc- 
curring on the coast. 

If the general volume of business be too large for 
the equipment, let all branches suffer together, and 
when preference is to be given let it be only in favor 
of absolute necessities like coal or perishable com- 
modities like fruit. Cotton and grain are no more 
perishable than lumber and are not so much _ needed 
at point of consumption as lumber frequently is. At 
this time no one wou'd suffer except the producers if no 
cotton or wheat went forward for sixty days. while some 
people would suffer if lumber could not be moved. In the 
long run we believe it would be better for the producers 
and consumers of agricultural commodities if, instead of 
there being distinct market seasons. movement and 
sale were carried on more generally through the year. 








OVERSUPPLY OF LOW GRADES. 


It is an approximately correct general statement that 
the upper grades of hardwood lumber are firm and com- 
manding good prices, while the lower grades are in over 
supp'y and weak, ‘The poorer the lumber the more there 
seems to be of it and there is comparatively a scarcity 
of really desirable stock. There are a number of causes 
for this condition. The most patent one, heretofore 
referred to in these columns, is that the phenomenal 
price situation at the close of 1899 led to an enormous 
expansion of production, chiefly by novices in the busi- 
ness. Hundreds of portable mills went in, some of them 
in desirable timber and some of them to cut over the 
remnants of former operations; but whether the timber 
was good or not the results of these operations were not 
satisfactory on the whole. Probably never before in 
the history of hardwood manufacture was there so 
much good timber slaughtered as last year by poor mill 
work. The stuff was cut with little regard for prob- 
able demands of the market, grading was imperfect, 
and in addition there has been an enormous amount of 
poor timber, which never should have been cut into 
lumber. worked up by these mills. 

A feature that has not been much considered. how- 
ever, but which probably has had an important influ- 
ence on the hardwood market. especially that for north- 
ern woods. is the large number of mills that formerly 
cut white pine that now. wholly or in part, cut hard- 
woods. A good many of the old time white pine con- 
cerns that are still heavy owners of land on which 
more or less hardwood stands have gone into the manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber. They realize that these 
woods must take the place of pine to a certain extent, 
and that the lumber future of the country is largely 
to be secured by hardwood development. This is all 
well enough. but lacking hardwood experience they have 
gone into that line of business on practically a pine 
basis, 

There are mills in Wisconsin that are logging their 
hardwood timber just as they formerly logged the 
pine, and are cutting their lands as close. Anyone 
fami'isr with the hardwood trade will appreciate the 
result of manufacturing oak, birch, basswood or manle 
logs that are no more than six inches in diameter. The 
outcome has been an overload of low grade stock. This 
unfavorable influence has been augmented by improper 


marketing. The good hardwood producer, understand- 
ing the difficulties of marketing his product, handles it 
with great care. He endeavors to sell practically log 
run—that is, to make the good lumber sell the poor. 
A good many of these northern mills, however, which 
are accustomed to standard values and a reliable market 
for any grade of white pine, have sold their good lum- 
ber and allowed their stocks to be picked over in a way 
which has left an almost unsalable residue of large 
proportions. It is no wonder that cull lumber, and to a 
less extent common, is in poor market condition. The 
producers, however, will learn by experience. Already 
multitudes of the little mills put in within the last two 
years in the south and central parts of the country have 
been closed down. The northern mills will not close, 
but, as they are operated for the most part by good 
business men and good lumbermen who are capable of 
learning something, and at any rate have the money to 
pay for their education, their methods will be revised 
and before long this demoralizing factor will be re- 
moved. 


IN BEHALF OF TRADE MORALS. 


The list of the rotten assets and substantial liabil- 
ities of the various Chequasset concerns is not yet com- 
pleted: vet while its miserable czreass still smells to 
heaven the news columns of this issue tell of various 
new enterprises headed by men whose names have been 
closely asseciated with the Chequasset enterprises. 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has taken pains to 
state, some of these men are apparently free from all 
blame. Others may appear as blameless when the story 
is fully told, though it would have appeared more 
seemly for them to wait for its fuller telling. Others 
occupied positions where, while perhaps ignorant, as 
they profess, of Mr. Corkran’s grand schemes a_ proper 
recognition of their own responsibilities and a proper 
discharge of their own duties would have rendered 
his schemes impossible. A degree of ignorance which 
could exeuse them apparently wou'd render them in- 
capable of filling any responsib'e place in the business 
world. 

Official position, in eyen a private corporation, is a 
public trust in as far as that corporation invites con- 
fidence and credit from the business world, yet where 
in the chain of Chequasset operations, unless on the 
part of the only person who has as yet, wrongfully or 
otherwise, been made a subject of criminal proceedings, 
has there been made apparent even the remotest ree- 
ognition of this responsibility? Men of unimpeach- 
able antecedents have occupied responsible positions, have 
to all public appearance discharged their official duties 
and have in short kept up the appearance of authority 
and responsibility in the conduct of apparently inde- 
pendent corporations; yet there now appears behind 
them a chain of connection which they had concealed, 
and a yoke of servile obedience to the dictates of a 
single individual whose connection in any way with 
their individual companies they had bitherto sedulously 
kept from the sight of those who must now suffer be- 
cause of the deception. 

There may have been in all this no open intent of 
wrong-doing upon the part of these men; w'th some 
there assuredly was no such intent. But in all charity 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN must insist that such a 
yielding of the essence of authority and responsibility, 
while still retaining their outward appearance, is en- 
tirely incompatible with the keenest and highest sense 
of business honor. For such a course there never can 
be an absolute righteous reason; and while all its evil 
consequences may not have been apparent to them, they 
do not appear to be deserving of absolute sympathy. 
Their garments still smell somewhat of past associa- 
tions, and the least that they could decorously have 
done under the circumstances would have been to wait 
for the completion of the funeral obsequies and for the 
fumigating and purifying offices of Father Time, and of 
a more wholesome atmosphere than has surrounded 
them in their relations, however personally innocent and 
ignorant, with Charles E. Corkran. 











RIVER DRIVING OF HARDWOODS. 


With the growing importance of hardwoods in the 
lumber trade of the country, their substitution in many 
cases for pine, and especially with the utilization in 
the north of white pine log driving streams and im- 
provements for the purpose of getting hardwoods to 
the mills, the matter of handling these woods so as to 
avoid loss by sinking is an important one. There are 
two parts to this problem—river driving, with logs 
loose, and rafting. 

Most of our native hardwoods and all of commercial 
importance will float when dry. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is to get them into this condition without heavy 
loss by rot or stain. It seems to be the general con- 
clusion that if the trees are felled when the sap is up 
and are allowed to lie with the tops on for two or three 
weeks before cutting into logs, and if they are peeled, 
they will float the next winter or spring and will keep 
themselves at the top of the water for several months, 
or at least long enough in most eases to get down to 
the mills. 

The trouble with this proposition. . however, is that 
the sap wood is likely to become worm-eaten or doty, 
and more damage will be done in this way than can be 
compensated for by cheap logging. 

There is little chance to’dry out winter cut logs 
that are to be floated in the spring, and with such 
woods of the heavy sorts all that can be done, if driving 
is necessary, is to couple them up with floaters. There 
seems to be no question that the new method described 


above of allowing the leaves to draw out the sap after 
felling is a decided assistance in summer cut timber. 
There are some who bore holes into the ends of the logs 
and drive into them plugs of light wood. This will 
sometimes serve the purpose, but experience seems to 
show that there is no infallible way of saving a more 
or less heavy loss on driven hardwood logs except by 
using floaters, and on rough streams even three or four 
logs in a group are likely to be torn apart. 

When it comes to rafting it is a different proposition. 
In a raft a sufficient number of floaters can be used so 
that by brailing the logs together all can be kept afloat 
for as long a time as is necessary. 





PACIFIC COAST FOREST FIRES. 


An annually recurring subject of interest. most press- 
ing from the first of July until well into the fall, in the 
-acifie coast states, is that of forest fires. It has been 
broadly stated by some of the alarmists that there has 
been as much timber burned in the state of Washington 
as is now standing. This is undoubtedly an exaggera- 
tion, and yet there has been a very large amount of it 
consumed or seriously damaged. 

It is a common saying that no one should visit Wash- 
ington after the first of July because his view of the 
mountains will be obscured by the smoke. The fact that 
the country is so befogged indicates that there must be 
some pretty large bonfires burning there. Climb to al- 
most any elevated point where a wide stretch of timber 
country can be seen and there will be observed large 
areas which are browned or blackened, showing where 
fire has gone through. To be sure. most of the fires are 
in old slashings and do not do much damage to solid 
forests of green timber, but the injury is sufficient to 
prove a serious menace to the lumber future of the 
Pacific coast and to call urgently for more effective pre- 
ventive measures than have heretofore been adopted. 

Probab'y all or nearly all of these fires are caused by 
mere carelessness on the part of settlers and campers. 
They are extensive as they are, however, largely because 
of the fact that the ground has been only partially 
cleared by logging operations. At present the timber is 
not sufficiently va'uable so that loggers can afford to 
take out any but the better logs. When the timber is 
thus picked over the remainder is likely to be killed by 
the unwonted exposure, or at any rate is subject to fires 
which run in the tops and other debris left by logging 
operations, and so gain strength which sometimes ear- 
ries them into the untouched timber. 

No operation on the coast, unless it might be in the 
redwoed or sugar pine forests, could afford to clean up 
the debris, and so it lies to carry fire where under nat- 
ural conditions it wou'd spread with difficulty if at all. 
For the time being, therefore, and until the increased 
value of the stumpage and more profitable prices for 
lumber shall make it possible either to clear the ground 
more thoroughly or to clean up after logging operations, 
the utmost care should be taken to prevent fires start- 
ing. The states and the national government can af- 
ford to take an interest in this matter because so much 
of future value remains in these culled forests and so 
much of the future fertility of manv of these western 
sections depends upon the water reserves created by 
the forests, 

The future of these forests merely as a lumber propo- 
sition is a great one provided that what is now left can 
be preserved and growth he reasonably encouraged. 
West of the cascades in Washington conditions are such 
that the tree growth is rapid, and all that is necessary 
is that fires be kept out to assure a young growth 
which soon will be of usable size; but even without that 
there is much timber of value that is left. The western 
hemlock, so different from its eastern namesake. but at 
present handieapned merely by its name is usually left 
standing. Bi'lions of feet of this wood will some time 
be valuable if it is not destroyed by fire, and much 
other timber now left behind in the looging operations 
will he of use. Both the present and future welfare of 
the Pacifie coast, therefore, largely depend upon the 
prevention of forest fires. 


FUTURE OF THE SMALL MILL. 


The status of the small mill has always been of interest 
to the lumber trade and especially to the larger opera- 
tors who, rightly or wrongly, have charged the operators 
of these mills with being demoralizers of values, whereas 
the counter charge is made that after all the large mills 
themselves are the chief sinners in this respect, espe 
cial'y as the product of the small mills is seldom mar- 
keted direct but usually through larger operators, 
whether manufacturers or wholesalers. , 

It has often been said that the day of the small mill 
was over because the price of standing timber was get- 
ting to such a point that it was no longer practicable 
for the man of small means, such as would put in one 
of these mills cutting from 5.000 to 20,000 feet a day, 
according to the character of the timber (the mill capac 
ity indicating his lack of financial resources) to estab- 
lish himself as formerly. There is a strong argument to 
be made in favor of this proposition, which particularly 
applies to yellow pine operations in the south and to 
une Pacific coast, and yet, as will be seen by an argument 
given under the heading “Among Southwestern Mi Is 
and Dealers,” there is another side to the case and the 
small mill may have another “innings,” so to speak. 

In white pine the small mill has been of constantly 
less account as the years bave gone on. To be sure 
there are many of them cutting the mixed timber that 
is found after the big white pine operations have pe 
suspended, but the aggregate output of this materia 
amounts to little and what there is of it meets a market 
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of such scope and solidity that there is little necessity 
for cutting the price on even a small lot. In the hard- 
woods the small mill has a place which it will probably 
always hold. ‘there are many locations where there 1s 
not a sufficient quantity of timber to log a large mill 
but where a small portable or semiportable outfit can 
do well. Also there are a good many of the hilly hard- 
wood districts where it is more economical to put in 
a small mill and haul out the lumber than to attempt 
to get the logs out. 

In yellow pine, however, there has been a wonderful 
change within the last ten to twenty years. In the 
early days of the industry the business was largely 
local or for the supply of ra:lroad and car material. In 
those days the traveler a.ong the Louisvil.e & Nash- 
ville, the Illinois Central, the Iron Mountain and other 
roads would see at every station and often between 
stations the little mills with circular rigs and small 
power cutting away on lumber for the neighborhood 
trade or timbers for buyers who traveled through the 
country placing contracts. In many cases the owners 
of these mil's possessed no standing timber at all, but 
purchased trees or bought logs from squatters or plant- 
ers. Few of them owned more than a few hundred 
acres and depended upon being able to buy more timber 
as they wanted it at $1.25 or so an acre. Some of these 
small operations grew into large ones, but most of 
them were conducted in a slipshod way which never 
yielded sufficient profits to allow of an extension of 
their business. Most of their operators were content 
to live and keep their -mills going. Neverthe'ess their 
reign was long enough so that along all the lines of rail- 
road the timber immediately available and often nearly 
all that within sight of the road was cut away, what 
had become of it being shown by the old boiler founda- 
tions and sometimes the piles of sawdust along the line. 

Then came the era of the large operators who bought 
timber in tracts from a few thousand up to 100,000 
acres or more. With the timber cut away from the 
railroad and with the larger tracts in possession of 
heavy operators and with the stumpage price advancing, 
the small mill in the yellow pine country has become a 
comparatively rare thing to those who confine their 
observations to the railroad. They still exist, but for 
the most part they are back in the country and haul 
their product by wagon to the railroad. There are 
enough of them to keep going a good many wholesale 
concerns who handle their product, some of which have 
planing mills centrally located. That this sort of busi- 
ness is as large as it was is a question in dispute. 
Many of these planing mill businesses have died of in- 
anition, simply because they cou'd not obtain the nec- 
essary supply. Others are still doing a large business 
of this sort. 

The argument is made, however that there is to be 
a second small mill period when the heavier operators 
have cut over and abandoned their holdings, leaving scat- 
tered and small timber which would serve as the basis for 
many small and economically conducted operations. There 
are also of course many small scattered tracts which 


.are not worth the attention of the heavy operators 


because of their size or location in which the small mill 
can operate with its usual day’s wages profit. But 
while this may be true we cannot agree with the propo- 
sition that the small mill product in yellow pine is now 
of much importance. The output is so largely produced 
by the large mills and the heavy operators are so in 
contro] of the situation that the burden of market 
maintenance or the blame for weakness rests with them. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


In the report of the yellow pine clearing house for 
August is found the first decrease for the year as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1900. There 
are some other peculiar things in connection with these 
comparative figures. In some cases where it has been 
imagined that there was a decrease of business there 
has been an increase, and in others where it was sup- 
posed there was probably an increase a decrease has 
been shown. In other cases the proportions are about as 
they should be. 

The New England states show a heavy increase and 
New York an equally heavy decrease in their takings of 
yellow pine from the clearing house territory. Michi- 
gan increased its receipts heavily, while Ohio simply 
held its own and Indiana showed a 10 per cent decrease. 
It was to be expected that Iowa would take tnore lum- 
ber this year than last, but it did nota se in August. 
Missouri, in spite of all the talk,about crop failure, 
came reasonably close to its record of last year, while 
Kansas did the proper thing with a decrease of about 
one-third. Nebraska held up well. Indian Territory 
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and Oklahoma, as was expected in view of the opening 
of the reservations, increased their takings by nearly 
4,000,000 feet, and yet that falls far short of what was 
expected. The figures for Texas are a decided surprise, 
inasmuch as the sales in that state for August last were 
4,700,000 short of those for August, 1890, whereas the 
general feeling was that trade in that state was more 
active than ever. 

Mexico and New Mexico show up well, but the in- 
crease is due very largely to the resumption of active 
exports to old Mexico, all of the Texas shipments being 
to that country. 

A gratifying feature of the report is the increase in 
local trade, which jumped from 11.350,000 in August 
last year to 20,840,000 in August this year. The ex- 
port trade also, which does not include Mexico, is a 
surprise, with its shipments 2,700,000 feet greater than 
last year. In one respect, however, August preserved 
the previous record of the year, in that shipments ex- 
ceeded the cut, though but slightly. 

In view of the especial influences arising from the 
crop situation and the strike which prevailed during 
August. the report is a very satisfactory one. It is not 
certain that September will be better. It may perhaps 
be a poor on in view of the rather sluggish condition 
of business during the early part of the month, but the 
later revival may have been sufficient to bring Septem- 
ber well above the corresponding month of last year, 
and certainly there is every reason to believe that Oc- 
tober will prove to be an excellent business period. De- 
mand is active, and if the promise of the opening week 
is fulfilled there will be no occasion for complaint. 





ARE THEY LEGITIMATE? 


There is no question about the status of the yard 
wholesaler, he who buys stocks of lumber outright, stores 
them and sorts them for distribution; but there are a 
good many people who seem to feel that the wholesa'e 
distributor of lumber who buys stocks at various mills 
and ships to his customers direct or who contracts stocks 
to be paid for as shipped or who handles on a fair basis 
of compensation the stock owned by its producers has 
no legitimate place. He is called a midd'e man, pure 
and simple. He is said to have comparatively little in- 
vestment and is charged with all sorts of demoralizing 
practices. Some of these charges are well founded, for 
in this class of wholesale dealers there are those that 
may be classed as sca!pers or purely commision salesmen 
of the free lance sort, who have litt'e or no interest be- 
yond anything but their immediate profit; but in this 
class also are some of the most financially responsible 
and thoroughly reliable lumber institutions of the coun- 
try. 

Have these institutions any legitimate place? Do they 
perform a useful function in the lumber trade? 

Undoubtedly they do. They are institutions which 
possess wide experience of the lumber business, a thor 
ough knowledge of lumber and a special knowledge of 
markets and lumber buyers. They have made a study 
of adapting a lumber product to the dumber demand, 
and to do so in both a general and pertioul#r wey, as 
can be done by comparatively few magifarturing insti- 
tutions. Therefore their services are’Of great value to 
the enormous number of saw mi!l owners who do not have 
and cannot have thorough knowledge of the markets or 
efficient selling departments, .Not only so, but the very 
best manufacturing wholesalers are often glad to avail 
themselves of such special ability. There are some of 
these concerns that, taking it year after year, can give 
the producer better returns for his stock than he cou'd 
get himself and at the same time make a good profit 
for themselves. As far as the lumber trade is con- 
cerned, such institutions as we have in mind thus add 
to the net profits of the business and so may in a sense 
be considered to add actual value to the product. That 
is the test of legitimacy and usefulness. 

Yet as this particular department of the lumber 
business is one apparently easy to enter, not necessarily 
requiring large capital, we find it invaded by the irre- 
sponsib'es and incompetents. Such would never get a 
foothold were it not for the tendency on the part of too 
many lumber producers to jump at the highest price 
with little apparent thought as to the character of the 
people behind the price. Any one, of course, is privileged 
to enter the lumber business. It is no closed and ex- 
clusive field, and to say that one must establish him- 
self solidly before he be entrusted with business is an 
absurdity. Yet there are proper and improper ways of 
beginning a business of this sort. Modesty is to be 
commended and, backed by previous good reputation 
and knowledge of the trade, a beginning can be made; 
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but when a concern starts out with no previous good 
reputation that is demonstrable, perhaps with no finan- 
cial backing, but with merely some fine stationery and 
the offer of higher prices than anybody else can afford 
be pay, it is well to beware, and to beware quick and 
ard. 

Furthermore, as a mere matter of justice to reputable 
dealers and protection to the trade, owners of lumber 
should use discrimination as to those with whom they 
open up connections of this sort. Not one of the con- 
cerns that in the last few years have made costly fail- 
ures after a soaring career based on hot air would ever 
have gotten the necessary start if it had not been for 
the credulous and greedy lumber owners who, attracted 
by 25 or 50 cents’ advantage in an offer, had abandoned 
true and tried connections for an ignis fatuus or worse. 
If those who sell to these concerns were the only ones 
that suffer, no one would much care, but others suffer 
with them and the trade is demoralized in a way that is 
harmful to all. 


INCREASING PRODUCT OF LOW GRADES. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the LUMBERMAN will be 
found the statement that a sash and door manufacturer 
once bought factory stock at $8 a thousand which now 
would cost $50. That is to say it was clear white 
pine, while now he is paying three or four times that 
price for shop common. This is simply one out of a 
myriad of examples of two things; how the cost of lum- 
ber has increased and how the use of such lumber has 
broadened and the demand become satisfied with lower 
grades. Yet one influence has no more than offset the 
other. If the industries of the country are taking com- 
mon and other low grade lumber to a much greater 
extent than used to be the case, there is many times the 
product; so that it is still a question what is to be 
done with the low grade lumber that in constantly in- 
creasing proportion is turned out of the mills of the 
country. 

Much timber is wasted in all sections because there is 
no available market for the entire possible product. 
White pine is utilized to the last 6-inch pole, but hem- 
lock still meets an inadequate demand for all the low 
grade product that might be produced, a great deal of 
yellow pine timber is still left in the woods to rot o> 
become the prey of fire because there is no market fos #7 
and on the Pacifie coast practically only the better trees 5 
and better logs are taken to the mills. On the eoastie™ 
it is the freight handicap which brings about this ton- 
dition, for it is practica'ly only the good tumber that 
will stand the high freight charge aeross the mountains 
and the local demand is altogether inadequate to take 
the amount of common that eould be produced from even 
the fine and high er«de timber of that section. 

The increased use of low grade lumber has of course 
been brought about by the increasing price of lumber, 
which has most affected the upper grades, and due not 
so. much to a scarcity in the general lumber supplies of 
the country as to a better appreciation of the fact that 
the timber is gradually going. In white pine of course 
there has been a positive decrease, which has acted as 
a constant stimulus to values. The price of the upper 
grades has been advanced because also of their com- 
parative scarcity. In the old days of white pine manu- 
facture the same methods were used that have since 
prevailed in the south and on the Pacific coast. The best 
timber was cut out. Then maybe twenty or twenty-five 
years later the land was gone over again, and in some 
cases the third and even the fourth crop has been har- 
vested. with still something remaining, though little of 
white pine. 

Another cause for the increased proportion of low 
grade lumber in white pine has been the change in the 
center of production. The forests of Wisconsin did not 
turn out as large a percentage of uppers as those of 
Michigan, and those of Minnesota much less than those 
of Wisconsin. Minnesota is now the growing producer 
and the percentage of uppers in the product is small. 
This has turned loose an abnormal] proportion of com- 
mon and culls to secure a market. 

It is something of a question as to how a profitable 
price can be obtained for this class of material, and yet 
in the long run things balance themselves. Lumber 
consumers are constantly learning how to use poorer 
lumber than they were accustomed to, making amends 
for the higher price of the preferred grades by more 
careful manipulation of the lower grades. Still it prom- 
ises to be a long while before the common lumber of the 
Pacifie coast, for example, will find a market, and even 
befcre the timber of the south can be utilized as closely 
as white pine now is. 
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Tales of the Trade. 


Lumber, Live Stock and Iron. 

Deacon David R. Ewing, of Des Moines, Ia., well 
known as a retail lumber man, of the firm of Ewing 
& Jewett, and especially prominent in the work of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he has been preseident a number of 
years, was in this city on Friday last on his return 
from the east. Mr. Ewing is president of the Lake 
Insley Mining Company, a concern largely composed 
of lumber dealers of the west—which owns 10,000 acres 
of lands on Cape Breton island, Nova Scotia. On this 
land are said to be vast deposits of iron ore, gypsum 
and coal, and we need not be surprised if Mr. Ewing 
and some of his associates should retire from the lum- 
ber business to give their time and attention to the 
development of their new possessions. On his return 
from Cape Breton Mr. Ewing brought with him a box 
of samples of iron ore which are said to be the finest 
that have come to the attention of experts in many 
years. It certainly indicates that there are millions 
in this big property which his company has recently 
come into possession of. Some of our readers are not 
aware that Mr. Ewing has recently had taken from his 
face his side whiskers; hence a cartoon is herewith pre- 
sented indicating this fact, and likewise Mr, Ewing’s 
movements at the Union depot, when he arrived at Chi- 
cago and where he employed a black man to carry his 
box of samples which had been the source of consider- 








Deacon Ewing and his baggage. 


able trouble to him from the time of his starting home, 
owing to the suspicion that he was bearing away 
precious metals from some of the eastern banks. One 
man actually took him for John D. Rockefeller and 
was under the impression that Mr. Rockefeller was 
carrying away Standard oil dividends in gold. The 
negro swore up and down that the box weighed 400 
pounds and required an extra tip commensurate with 
the immense weight that he carried from train to 
train. Mr. Ewing returned home to his farm, known as 
the “Rittenhouse place,’ Rittenhouse being his middle 
name. This farm is within two and one-half miles of 
Des Moines and is stocked with high class cattle and 
horses and is a producer—or at least Mr. Ewing insists 
that it is, though some of his friends hint that it takes 
a profitable lumber business to run the farm. 





New Reason for Cut Prices. 

A Mississippi lumber manufacturer — recently re- 
sponded to a request for his price list from a retail 
dealer in Illinois, or one who professes to be a dealer. 
In response thereto the somewhat remarkable communi- 
cation given verbatim below was received. Omitting the 
date line and signature it is as follows: 

I would like a car or two of No. 2 flooring, but the Lord 
says I am to have it delivered at $10. I have a better offer 
than yours, but | cannot re beyond the Lord's price. I 
await bis will and man. If you think you may have a sur- 
plus of anything at any time you want to move way down 
cheap at a special price for spot cash, take my address, and 
when you have it let me know. I have $1,500 cash Idle. 








The Lord sa:d I was to write this card aud say the cash 
waited at $10, They sell this grade for $12 in ». Re 
less 1 get it at $10 I cannot compete with M and mak 


a living. 

The above, written on a postal card, was forwarded 
to the LUMBER,AN by its receiver. It bears every ap- 
pearance of genuineness. The somewhat sacrilegious re- 
ply made to this letter was that the price he has from 
this source could not be met and that he had better 
piace the order with the party that made him the quo- 
tation. If the Lord decreed that at this juncture the 
writer of the above should get his No. 2 flooring for $10 
the Lord must also have decreed that some one else must 
lose money in order that he might make some. That 
hardly seems like fair play, but there is a certain class 
of people in this world who look at everything from 
the standpoint of their own interests—that_is right 
which is favorable to them and wrong whith is un- 
favorable. 

ere 
A Smooth Scheme. 

What appears to be a systematic scheme to swindle 
lumber companies doing business in Oregon and Shan- 
non counties, Mo., has recently come to light. For 
years these companies have been purchasing quit claim 
deeds to protect the title to their lands, but recently 
the demands became so frequent and regular that it was 


\ 


decided to investigate the matter. The companies have 
been buying yp lands in both counties at tax sales 
and in a number of instances the deed woluld be missing 
or a flaw discovered in the title. Shortly thereafter 
the lumber company interested would receive a letter 
purporting to come from the original owner of the 
property stating that he had the deed, and the result 
would be that the company would part with a certain 
amount of money and in return receive a quit claim 
deed from the alleged owners. Two well known lumber 
companies, however, became suspicious and engaged a 
lawyer to look into the matter, with the result that it 
was found that in each instance the deed was written 
on the same kind of a blank and all signed by one 
notary, located at Topeka, Kan. The lawyer made the 
trip to interview the parties whose names were signed 
to the deeds, with the result that they stated they knew 
nothing whatever of the transactions. A trip was also 
made to Topeka and the notary public also denied any 
knowledge of the matter and proved conclusively that 
the signature was a forgery. Up to date the guilty 
party has not as yet been apprehended, but the lawyer 
who has the matter in charge says he knows who he is 
and has even accused him of the swindle, but was met 
with smiles and denials, and there the matter stands. 


Modern Fables—IX. 


On the Matter of Cost. 


Once upon a Time there was a Man in the Wholesale 
Lumber Business who should have been selling Peanuts. 
When it came to parting with Coin without proper 
Consideration he was regarded as a Man with Cold 
Feet and Unelastie Legs. He would stick tighter to a 
Dollar than the Bark to a Shell Bark Hickory when the 
Sap was down. 

While he was Near in all his Transactions he was a 
Shining Mark from whom to buy Lumber. He had 
never learned to estimate Cost and was always out for 
Tonnage. When he could sell a Round Lot of Lumber 
for $12 that had cost him $10 he insisted that he had 
made a Profit of $2. He failed to Take into Account the 
Cost of Doing Business—Yard Rental, Office and Sales 
Expense, Insurance, Taxes, Labor, Interest, Personal 
Services and Dozens of other Items,—and as a Matter of 
Fact his Actual Loss was about as much as his Sup- 
posed Gain. He was an Inquisitive Cuss, and kept thor- 
oughly posted on his Neighbors’ Selling Prices. His 
plan of doing Business was to Shade any Price that 
came to his Notice, on the Argument that a Small 
Profit on Two Cars was the equivalent of a Good Profit 
on One Car. Besides he figured that he could afford 
to Undersell his Neighbors by doing a Large Business 
on Economical Lines. 

Eventually he went into the Box Shook and Cut-up 
Business. When Other People demanded $1.15 for a 
Knock-down Window Frame he sold it for $1.05, not 
because he wanted to be Liberal but because if the 
Tiade at the higher Price was a Good Thing for his 
Neighbor, it was a Fair Proposition for him at the 
Lesser Price. His only Basis for Figuring the Cost of 
Boxes was the Price made by his Competitors. These 
he Shaded on a Like Principle. On these Lines he did 
Business for a Long Time inasmuch as he originally 
had a Roll big enough to choke a Manhole. His Meth- 
ods resulted in his losing Coin enough to fit out a Fleet 
of Cup Defenders, but worse stil! they Precluded the 
Possibility of Honest Experts in the Trade earning any 
Profit in the Business. 

The Man was Iconoclastie in his Attituae toward all 
Associations and resented Every Effort to induce him 
to join in any Action for the joint Betterment of Trade 
Conditions. Commercially he was a Failure; to the 
Trade he was a Nuisance. 

It was only when he was pretty well down toward 
the Last Button on Gabe’s Coat that the Man came out 
of his Trance. On first realizing his Financial Deficit 
he was Astounded. He knew he had bought Lumber 
for $10 and sold it for $12;—perforce there Must have 
been a Profit. At first he thought he had been Robbed, 
and called in an Expert Bookkeeper to go over his 
Books. At one time he thought of calling for the 
Police. 

When he was eventually convinced that it was no 
longer necessary for him to Lie Awake Nights wonder- 
ing how in the Deuce he happened to be such a Smart 
Lumberman, he immediately called upon his Neighbors 
for a Conference. His case was carefully diagnosed and 
he was informed that his Want of Success was attribu- 
table solely to his Failure or Inability to figure Cost. 
He was told that the Essential Requisite for Commer- 
cial Success lay in a Man’s ability not to estimate but 
actually to establish Accurate Cost. The Cost being 
Established, the adding of a Reasonable Profit was a 
Simple Matter. He was told that the First Cost of a 
Commodity was but one of the items that goes to make 
up Final Cost in the Lumber of Manufacturing Busi- 
ness. By specific Example it was exhibited to him that 
Frames he had been selling at $1.05 had cost him $1.15, 
and Boxes that he had been making at 14 cents per had 
cost him 17% cents. In short, he was finally convinced 
that in place of having held his Angel Backs close to 
his Abdomen he had been playing with a Marked Deck 
and had drawn only to Belly Straights. 

The Man has come to believe that what is good for the 
Trade at large is best for him, and has become a. most 
Enthusiastic Association Man, and is at all Times will- 
ing to impart all Information that comes to him about 
Prices, Credits, Conditions and Kicks, and is always 
an Earnest Seeker after every Detail that looks to in- 
creasing his Ability to Establish Cost and increase his 
Knowledge of the Finesse of the Trade. 








He has become a Fair Competitor and a Good Neigh- 
bor, and stands an Excellent Chance of Recouping hig 
Dough. 

Moral:—A Safe Selling Price can only be named after 
the Matter of Cost is Accurately Determined, 


Letters to the Editor. 


Loading Long Timber. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Will you kindly give for my information a description of the 
best methods of loading flat cars with timbers from forty to 
seventy feet long? READER. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association has prepared 
elaborate rules for the loading of cars, accompanied by 
diagrams showing the approved method of piling, bind- 
ing etc. These rules can be obtained from railroad 
sources but the particular question asked is answered 
by the diagrams which we reproduce herewith: 
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In regard to the diagrams the rules say: 


When loaded as per figures 1 and 2, the loading must not 
exceed two-thirds of the marked capacity of the two carrying 
cars. When loaded as per figure 1, short material may be 
loaded on the idler to the extent of two-thirds the 
marked carrying capacity of the car. The stakes should be 
fastened together as described in general instructions, para- 
graph 7, except that the short lading may be secured as pre- 
viously described. 


Paragraph 7 of general instructions is as follows: 


All stakes must be sound, straight grained lumber, free 
from knots that would materially impair their strength 
(hardwood preferred), and of full size reasonably to fit the 
stake pockets. All spacing blocks between cars to be made 
of hardwood, and sound in every way. Care must be taken 
to a the stakes from spreading at the top while cars are 
boing vaded, and in no case must the load exceed the width 
of the car. : 


Paragraph 8 goes on to say: 


Opposite stakes must always be fastened together at the 
top with either wire or boards. In cases where the lumber is 
confined to one car, and dues not project beyond the end more 
than one foot or is less than three and one-half feet high and 
does not project beyond the bearing pieces more than nine 
feet, the stakes should be secured at the tops only. In cases 
where the load is more than three and one-half feet high and 
projects beyond the bearing piece more than six and less than 
nine feet, the stakes at the projecting end must be secured at 
the Nes with wire. When the load is more than three and 
one-half feet high and projects beyond the bearing piece more 
than nine feet, or where the load is more than four feet high 
and projects more than six feet beyond the bearing piece, or 18 
carried in two or more cars, the stakes must be secured in the 
middle with wire. and at the top with either wire or boards. 
The wire used should be equal to six strands or three wrap- 
pings of No. 8 telegraph wire, and the stakes must be notched 
to prevent wire from slipping. When boards are used there 
must be two to each pair of stakes 1x6 inches, in section, 
securely nailed to each side of the stakes with not less than 
three ten-penny nails on each side and end. When stakes are 
wired at the middle there should be a bearing piece across 
the lading of such size as to keep the material apart sufli- 
ciently to protect it from injury by these wires. 


It will be noticed that under this long stuff bearing 
pieces are indicated. Where the dimensions of bearing 
pieces are not otherwise specified they must be not less 
than 4 inches wide and of sufficient thickness to keep the 
lading at least 4 inches clear from the floor, and extend 
the full width of the car. The above are some of the 
more important specifications.—Eprror. ] 
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One of the features of the new power house of the 
Washington Agricultural College and School of Science, 
Pullman, Wash., is a special Sturtevant steam fan for 
producing draft on the induced principle for 580-horse- 
power of boilers. As is the case in several other tech- 
nical schools, this mechanical draft apparatus was in- 
stalled in part for the purposes of instruction and as 
a means of acquainting the students with the advantages 
of this forceful competitor of the chimney. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Customs That Should be Observed in Shipping 


(unces of Prevention for the Observing—A 


Little Matter of Half-Percent Underwriting Methods That Militate 
Against Inland Lakes - Atlantic Exports. 


PAPI PIPS 


The Relations of Broker and American Shipper—26. 


I referred recently to some of the disputes in the 
export trade, the blame for which sometimes rested upon 
this side of the water and sometimes upon the other; 
while in still other cases it appeared to be a mutual 
cage of misunderstanding for which neither party could 
be held strictly blamable. 

The fault with the foreign agent or buyer does not 
always lie in ignorance, for most of them are experi- 
enced men, thoroughly versed in every detail of the busi- 
ness. If in addition they are also overshrewd they are 
not unlikely to hurt the shipper in various ways, some 
of which may not be suspected. Standing as they do 
between the shipper and the purchaser of the goods, 
neither of whom is known to the other, the only check 
the shipper has upon such a broker is his knowledge of 
the general conditions of the market. If he says he re- 
ceived so and so for the goods the shipper must accept 
the price unless entirely at variance with the known 
condition of the market at the time upon the stock in 

uestion. Neither is it customary in most markets for 
the broker to verify his account sales with paid freight 
bills, measurers’ certificates or inspection certificates, or 
vouchers for the various items of petty expense. In all 
these matters the shipper must rely upon the integrity 
of the broker, and hence the necessity for care in énter- 
ing into such relations. There are, however, capable 
and reputable brokers in every market, and the shipper 
who will make sufficient inquiry has no valid excuse for 
dealing with unreliable parties and has only himself te 
blame if he is caught by inducements offered which are 
not realized. 


‘Ought to be Very Explicit—27. 


There is one respect, however, in which the best of 
brokers in the foreign markets sometimes lay themselves 
open to criticism. They not only know their own market 
customs thoroughly but are usually fairly well ac- 
quainted with those in vogue in American markets; and 
they fail to realize that the American shipper, particu- 
larly the smaller one, is not so well posted as them- 
selves, and so do not take sufficient care to make them- 
selves so elementarily explicit as to avoid any possibil- 
ity of being misunderstood. They may perhaps give 
quotations by the 1,000 feet, meaning thereby Scribner 
because they know that system of measurement to be 
in vogue here; but they may neglect to say so, and the 
shipper, knowing that measurement of logs in real con- 
tents is common abroad, may figure in that way and 
thus acquire exalted ideas of values which are cruelly 
disappointed in the results of sales. Again, the broker 
or buyer may ask for consignments of certain grades of 
stock for which he has a special place, and the shipper, 
not having just the material wanted, may unwisely send 
something else a little different, supposing that the re- 
quest for the consignment was based upon a general 
market condition which will apply also to the goods 
which he ships. It is not until afterward that he is 
informed that the request was based upon what was 
practically or actually an advance sale for a certain 
purpose, and at better prices comparatively than could 
be realized in open market at the time of arrival for the 
stuff actually shipped. If this information had been 
supplied to the shipper with the request for the consign- 
ment he would have understood the necessity of adher- 
ing to the specifications exactly and thus saved himself 
from loss and the broker from trouble in not receiving 
the stock which was expected. Of course that does not 
relieve from blame the shipper who is in the habit of 
sending goods which differ in some essential particular 
from those which have been asked for or which the mar- 
ket requires; but, knowing that so many shippers have 
this careless habit, the broker should be as emphatic as 
possible in his warnings against it. 

Some of the English and European operators are very 
particular to advise their correspondents about the ne- 
cessity of following instructions clearly; others will 
hot open accounts with American exporters until, as 
they believe, matters have been so thoroughly under- 
stood that there can be no possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, but still others, on the theory that a man proposing 
to export lumber understands his business, open the way 
for consignments that fail to satisfy agent or buyer and 
leave a bad taste in the mouth and a vacancy in the 
pocketbook of the shipper. 


The Ephemeral Exporter’s Troubles—28. 


I have heard from various sources another complaint, 
Which I will mention for what it is worth. The more 
ephemeral sort of American exporter (referring of 
course to those who do not make this a permanent spe- 
pore d Is often like the bumblebee—biggest when first 
— He sends off his first consignments and awaits 

© Tesults with rosy anticipations. An acknowledg- 
— of their receipt, or of the receipt of the draft and 
tats, may be accompanied by mention of other 
ms which appear to be in request in the market, with 

Suggestion of consignments. These are sent on. and 
pertape still others, before the first are accounted for. 

€ returns on them are for some reason unsatisfactory ; 
oa the shipper has overfigured his measurements; 
eh aps he has made a mistake in translating the quo- 

ons of the foreign market into the domestic terms 








with which he is familiar; perhaps he had too good an 
opinion of the quality of the goods shipped; or perhaps 
he had not made a sufficient allowance for the charges 
upon the parcel. At any rate he is not satisfied, and 
when he has gotten into that frame of mind the accounts 
sales on the other consignments are pretty apt to be 
also not to his liking. Then he concludes that it was a 
put up job and that the broker purposely delayed the 
sale of the first consignments in order to get as much 
stock into his hands as possible before accounting for 
any. Probably all the time the agent has been doing 
his best, and has been holding the goods only in order 
to nurse the market and not depress it by forcing the 
goods upon it. 


An Acknowledgement to Obviate Trouble—29. 


If 1 were therefore in the lumber or timber import- 
ing business in any European market—which I am glad 
to believe is one of the things that is not likely to hap- 
pen to me—I believe I should have a regular blank form 
for the acknowledgment of consignment goods not to 
be sold at once upon arrival, something as follows: 


Tree TT TCT Tere CC 1901. 
Gentlemen : ’ 

We acknowledge your shipment per SS...............005 
Knmeaeeas pieces.................(describe) which have been 
measured and inspected. We find the quality to be......... 
(leave ample space for details). We find the measurement to 
Wii xicecnns<ccess (itemize). Probable value upon the present 
market is....... | | er i ORB COUR OR is 6b bc ccteewen <a 
Estimated charges........... (itemize). Net estimated pro- 


ceeds upon present market, about............... 

We believe these goods can be sold to better advantage by 
a delay of about......... days (or longer), for the following 
reasons, and shall act accordingly in the absence of other 
instructions from you (give reasons in full for delay). 

Such an acknowledgment form may mean some extra 
trouble, but it is well worth while. If the shipment 
is not going to come up to the shipper’s ideas 1s to 
quantity, quality or value the earlier he is enlightened 
the sooner he will get over the disappointment. Many 
brokers already work upon that theory, at least as far 
as regards the quality of shipment; but I know of none 
who goes into it quite as thoroughly as I have above 
suggested. 

Of course a considerable proportion of stock is sold 
outright, and the above is intended to apply only to 
consignments, the idea being to give the shipper as 
early as possible an approximate idea of the probable 
outcome of the consignment and also information re- 
girding the cause of any delay, in order that he may 
thoroughly understand the situation. 


Merely a Matter of Figures.—30. 


I have before me as I write official certificates of 
measurement of lumber in the Antwerp market, bearing 
the attestation of the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce. 
They are written in a neat Dutch hand, the figures are 
plain, and they are ruled off and arranged with care and 
neatness. Being a Dutchman but unable to write a 
legible hand, I can happily compliment the official for 
his excellent work. But, inasmuch as the measurer gets 
—or at least the shipper pays—about $75 in American 
money for preparing one of these sheets for five carloads 
of lumber, he can probably afford to do his work well. 
Nevertheless, there are several points about these neat 
and businesslike documents that seem to be worthy of 
comment. 

I believe that I am correctly informed regarding the 
metric equivalents of American lineal feet, which in- 
formation I submit below in the form of a table. The 
first column gives the various lengths of lumber in these 
measurements, in feet; the second column the exact 
equivalent lenyth in meters and decimals; the third 
the equivalents in decimeters employed in these certifi- 
cates, and the fourth the correct equivalent to the near- 
est decimeter. The fifth represents the discrepancy of 
1 to 3 centimeters upon all but the 10 and 11-foot 
lengths, ranging from } to nearly } per cent: 


Feet. Meters. Reported. Actual. Cun 
ED ésapvevecesdceugead 8.048 305 805 0 
BS cekecs tencdesaeeeus 3.3528 335 835 00 
BS cccveccccacestectus 3.6576 365 366 01 
tS Reeyrererer cy ere 8.9624 395 396 01 
TO ceveccnctscdecseats 4.2672 425 427 02 
RD bnce dcandsenecese cn 4.572 455 457 02 
NG centivccnvupecenedd 4.8768 485 488 03 


Upon a shipment of five carloads the reported meas- 
urement was 120.637 cubie meters; the corrected meas- 
urement 121.125 meters. a difference of 0.488 meters 
or 207 board feet. At 57 francs a meter this amounted 
to 27.82 francs, or $5.37. ‘The Antwerp market charges 
American shippers about 30 cents a 1,000 feet, or about 
$15 a car, for measurement to verify the invoice figures, 
and then measures it in such a way as to subtract an 
additional petty sum of a little over $1 a car, which if 
the shipper is a large firm must go through various de- 
partments and finally be charged off as “stealage.” 

There is no question of short lengths involved in the 
above. The figures are uniform throughout all the cer- 
tificates and uniformly end in an even 5 or 10 centi- 
meters. The greater ease of figuring is probably the ex- 
euse for adjusting these unit figures in this way; but 
even so it ought to be evident that 4.8768 meters is 
nearer 490 centimeters than 485, the number used. A 
deduction is made for an actual] shortage of as little as 
20 board feet in a car, but here is a leakage of over 
twice that amount on each average car, for which no good 


reason exists. If it is too much trouble for our foreign 
friends to figure in exact centimeters I would advise 
shippers to figure their invoices by the metric system 
instead of in feet, using the exact factors. If these in- 
voices do not “go,” they might try the expedient of send- 
ing over a shipment with the lengths sealed to the metric 
lengths above suggested. The 485 centimeters given as 
equivalent to 16 feet are more than an inch short of that 
length. It would of course be inconvenient to saw off 
that extra inch, but if it were done in a few instances 
it might lead to a revision of this practice. Hamburg 
and Rotterdam measurement gives the dimensions ex- 
actly to the closest decimeter, and there is no reason 
why our Antwerp friends cannot do the same thing. 

There is also another difficulty about this Antwerp 
measurement. In a carload of lumber it lumps all the 
boards of one length under one item, stating the total 
aggregate width of the specified number of boards. 
Here, by the way, I note that odd centimeters are given, 
the figures not being jockeyed to end in 5 or 10 centi- 
meters; nevertheless these figures often produce a short- 
age over the measurements of the American tally sheet 
or invoice, which gives the dimensions of each separate 
piece; and there is no way of checking up the discrep- 
ancy in widths. Would not an allowance of $15 a car 
pay for doing this work in a more workmanlike way? 

I offer the above suggestions in no carping spirit. 
The slight discrepancies referred to may have appeared 
to be justified by business convenience, and the average 
American shipper may not have considered this leakage 
of } to } percent of sufficient moment to protest against. 
At the same time there are men upon this side who 
pride themselves upon such a familiarity with the ex- 
port business as to be able to carry it on year after year 
with practically no losses or deductions, and who com- 
mand salaries commensurate with their ability to do 
this thing. If such a man were to permit a systematic 
deduction of only 4 percent upon a yearly export busi- 
ness of $1,000,000 it would mean a reduction of $5,000 
yearly in his value to his employers, If my Antwerp 
friends think this is a very small matter to make a fuss 
about, let them ponder for a few moments upon this 
proposition, and then decide_to reform. And I am fully 
aware and do not hesitate to state that the broker who 
received the above measured lumber and who at least 
nominally indorses the arbitrary and unfair measure- 
ment I have discussed—which however is universal 
there—is a reputable and satisfactory agent for many 
American shippers, as well as a personal friend of mine. 


Insurance Companies Conspire Against Chicago.—31. 


I have mentioned in these observations a very inter- 
esting visit to the steamer Northwestern as it lay in 
the port at Liverpool after having made its first trip 
from Chicago as one of the several boats of a regular 
service instituted by the Northwestern Steamship Com- 
pany. I gave a review of the conditions which ap- 
peared to favor the establishment of such a line and 
predicted for it such a measure of success as would in- 
sure the permanence and growth of the idea. In these 
modern times, however, the adventurer in any new com- 
mercial pathway has to reckon not only with the physi- 
cal problems, but with the favor or disfavor of those 
who by reason of some form of monopoly have control 
of the implements which he must employ. Marine com- 
merce today cannot be carried on without insurance. 
If the vessel owner is willing to take the risk as re- 
girding his ship, the shippers of the cargo are not; and 
in the case of the Northwestern Steamship Company 
the marine insurance companies have come in with a 
rate which is practically prohibitive and for which no 
good reason appears to exist, and as a consequence the 
boats of that company have been withdrawn from the 
European service. 

The customary insurance rate from the Atlantic 
seaboard to England is 20 cents upon $100, or one-fifth 
of 1 percent. The insurance rate demanded from Chi- 
cago to England was $1.75 upon $100. In other words, 
while the marine insurance companies have been willing 
to take the transatlantic risk for 20 cents, they wish to 
charge in addition to that a rate of $1.55 for the haz- 
ards of the inland lakes, the connecting canals and the 
St. Lawrence river. 

I cannot understand the reason for such a charge. 
I myself would certainly feel more secure upon a vessel 
floating down a narrow, well dredged canal and through 
its locks or down the channel of the St. Lawrence than 
I would if that vessel were miles from land, subject to 
the fogs, the icebergs, the dangers of the collisions and 
of storms which are always present in a trip at sea, 

Charles Counselman, the well known Chicago com- 
mission merchant, whose enterprise was responsible for 
the inauguration of this service, in discussing this 
matter with me recently, said: 

I am firmly convinced that the rate is the result of con- 
spiracy to prevent lines from the interior doing business to 
England, and not wishing to sacrifice the company’s interest 
for mere sentiment we have decided to withdraw the line. 

This step was rendered practically necessary by the 
fact that western shippers expected the steamship 
company itself to bear the increased insurance. In 
other words, they were willing to pay the 20 cents, but 
expected the steamship company to stand the $1.55, and 
this $1.55 upon each $100 of value, upon high-priced 
provisions, amounts to nearly $3 a ton, which is of 
course prohibitive. 

It is easy to see that those interested in the carrying 
trade from the Atlantic ports, furnishing the marine in- 
surance companies with the greater proportion of their 
business, might have considerable influence with these 
companies in getting them to make this prohibitive 
rate; and inasmuch as it has no foundation, according 
to reason and common sense, in the actual risks of the 
voyage Mr. Counselman’s suspicions, as above stated, 
appear to be justified by the facts. J. E. D. 
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At the Pan-American. 

The world is full of people who are everlastingly 
making invidious comparisons. It has been said to me 
many times that the Pan-American shows up poorly 
when compared with the World’s Fair of 1893. No 
man connected with the Pan-American said it would 
be as big as the World’s Fair, did he? It is big 
enough, though. A visitor can keep looking many days 
and then not see it all. At any rate it is so big it isa 
wilderness. At the meeting of the secretaries of the 
retail associations held at the New York state build- 
ing were my old friends Hotchkiss, Hollis, Gorsuch and 
Lachmund, with whom I just shook hands and then 
went out for a lunch thinking I would meet them all 
on the Midway, but not a hair have I seen of one of 
them since. In the rear of one of the buildings I ran 
across W. I. Carpenter and Platt Walker, of Minne- 
apolis, who were looking for their girls who were 
strayed, and theirs were the only faces seen on the 
grounds I knew. For two days another member of the 
staff of this paper was there, and I could not find him. 

Edward M. Brown, wholesale lumberman, of Balti- 
more, told me what a time he had hunting for a lum- 























“She made me think of my old black cow at home.” 


berman. He thought certainly the lumbermen, seeing 
it was Lumbermen’s Week, must be wearing badges, 
and he chased men wearing all kinds of badges around 
the grounds only to find, when he would jerk them 
up standing, that they were not of us. Finally he saw 
a Hoo-Hoo badye and collared its wearer, but was given 
no information as to where he could find lumberman 
No, 2. With 60,000 people all around me I was as lone- 
some as a stray cat. Out in the cow shed I stepped 
up to a Holstein and gently patted her, for she made 
me think of my old black cow at home. Somehow that 
feeling of loneliness in part departed when I was 
stroking her sleek sides, 

I felt humiliated by my state. So far as known 
there were only two lowa products on the ground, a 
voting machine, invented by an Atlantic City man, and 
myself. I wish this voting machine would come into 
use so that the Australian system would not knock 
me out of any more votes. We are in the habit of 
calling that system simple, but it beats some of us who 
think we are smart, As said, this voting machine and 
myself made up the list. Why did not Iowa have a 
building, as did so many of the other states? Why 
did she not have a little corner in the agricultural hall 
where specimens of her wheat, corn and potatoes could 
be seen? To have helped such an exhibit along I 
would have contributed some of my two-dollar potatoes, 
Why did she not at least have a pig pen filled with 
the fattest hogs that any state can produce? This is 
the reason why—the state is governed and controlled 
by farmers, and when it comes to advertising a farmer 
is not worth a pistorine. He wants some eastern 
man to come out there and buy his farm at a big 
price, but he will not spend a cent if he can help it to 
let the world know that his farm is one of the best 
that lies under the sun. Your non-advertising man, 
whether he be farmer or lumberman, was made up 
with no ginger in him. 

Exposition Points. 

We all know what an exposition is. On the Mid- 
way there are shows within shows—shows where we 
pay one admission, and then thinking we will see 
something a little richer pay to go through the second 
door, only to find that they played us for gillies, as we 
are. They caught me that way several times. There 


is the man who makes cider right before your face 
so you may know it is clear quill, the palmist who 
tells you that you have had trouble, but that _here- 
after the gods will smile on you and that you will die 
an old man, the opticians who would make you believe 





you will go blind unless you disecartl your own glasses 
and put on a pair of theirs. These and a hundred 
other fakes are there, and unless they were we would 
go home and say it was dull. Then don’t you know 
how we come in at night with our pockets bulging with 
samples and catalogues, and inwardly filled with 
prunes, chocolate, pickles, cookies and other eatables 
which are given away? ‘These are among the ex- 
clusive exposition features, and the wisest of us would 
not. if we could, blot them out. 

In the art gallery there is no picture that appeals 
to the heart. In art, as in literature, it is generally 
at long intervals that the artist appears who touches 
the heart. Writers and painters are all the time cater- 
ing to the intellect. At the World’s Fair tears trickled 
down the cheeks of many who stood before the “Break- 
ing of Home Ties.” Then to think that the artist 
who could arouse the better part of us as that master- 
piece does, instead of being spared to produce another, 
was ground to death under the wheels of a locomotive. 
The cogs of fate and justice, as we see through the 
glass darkly, often seem not to mesh. Chili, here, for 
some reason was dissatisfied, and instead of hanging 
her paintings in the art gallery hung them in her own 
building, and many have said that the work of her 
artists is entitled to carry away the honors. 

But isn’t there a lot of slobbering over art? We 
bestow meaningless adjectives upon the artificial, and 
wholly neglect the natural. In the art gallery IT heard 
a lady raving to a companion over a picture of cat- 
tle. It is a fair picture but why didn’t the good soul, 
instead of bestowing unwarranted praise upon a picture, 
go up to the cattle pens where she could see a calf that 
was only thirty-six hours old, a heifer that was mild 
and sleek, or a bison that would tip the scales at a 
ton and a quarter? Unless we go up against the real 
thing we come away empty handed. 


The Illumination. 


Nothing like it in the electrie line has ever been 
seen elsewhere, and here it is made possible by the power 
furnished by Niagara Falls, The St. Louis exposition 
officials. are anxious to exceed, or at least equal it, but 
they estimate it cannot be done for less than $2.000,000. 

I was not expecting enough from this illumination. 
There by daylight stood the electric tower, and we knew 
it would be brilliantly lighted of course. On top of 
the tower stands Diana—the very Diana which would 
have been driven from the World’s Fair grounds had 
not Mr. Buchanan, then superintendent of agriculture, 
and director general here. befriended her and_ placed 
her on the building which was under his charge. Eicht 
years have elapsed, and here, without a word of pro- 
test, Diana stands on the pinnacle of electric fire. 
Prudishness is going, let us hope. 

The i!lumination was to begin at 7:15. I took my 
place within fifty feet of the Temp'e of Music, in whicl? 
our beloved president was shot. That evening the 
great pipe organ inside seemed to chant to the mem- 
ory of him who the day before was laid at rest in his 
old home in Ohio. Sudden'y the music ceased, and 
as suddenly the lights within went out. Then there 
were innumerable faint g'ows—on the tower, on the 
other buildings in the water, in the flower beds. The 
wires were only partially charged, just enough to give 
warning of what was to come. Around me in the 
great crowd not a voice could be heard. All were 
silently watching and waiting. Then as if so many 
brilliant stars were bursting through the partial dark- 
ness 300,000 incandescent lights declared the wonders 
and triumph of electricity, 40,000 of these lights gleam- 
ing on the tower alone. 

A gentleman from Virginia stood by mv side. “I 
don’t know as you are religious,” he said with emotion, 
“but this makes me think of the New Jerusalem.” 

“Evidently T am not religious in your way,” T replied, 
“for if T am so fortunate as to reach the New Jeru- 
salem I expect to see it made a paradise by the glow 
of lave instead of electric lights.” 

For awhile the great crowd silently feasted their 
eyes. and then broke away for the fireworks. As I 
stood on an eminence and watched them going down 
the wide street, seemingly in an endless procession, dis- 
apnearing in the darkness a quarter of a mile away, 
I could think of nothing but a great human belt. 

The street car system has helped to make the ex- 
position enjoyable, and the conductors who invariably 
are ob'iging and courteous are entitled to chromos. 
Hundreds of thousands of visitors have said this or 
something similar Some great business head is man- 
aging the Buffalo street car business. 


Cuban Wood Exhibit. 


This exhibit is similar to the one made in Chicago 
in 1893, but we were not interested in Cuba then as we 
are now. Then she was a part of Spain. Now in a 
sense she is tied to our apron strings. I looked up 
Commissioner Alferdo Lopez Trigo, and in the most 
charming way possible he to'd me what he knew 
about Cuban timber. I wish that we free born Amer- 
icans could be as courteous to strangers as these foreign 
gentlemen are, 

There are 100 varieties of wood in this collection, 
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nearliy all of them as hard as Pharaoh’s heart. One 
of them is locally called “hatchet breaker,” it being 
so hard it is liable to take a piece out of the steel] 
that is driven into it. Senor Trigo says that as wise 
as we people of the States are we are not buying ma- 
hogany when we think we are. The real mahogany js 
a light colored wood sprinkled with gray. We would 
not call it mahogany, but the senor says it is the real 
thing, and that it makes beautiful and durable furni- 
ture. Age does not materially darken it. 

There is a small four-panel door, a four-light win. 
dow, and a blind. The slats in the latter roll, but the 
strips which are fastened to these slats are attached 
to the ends instead of to the middle. These articles 
are made of cedar, and well made. They were turned 
out at a training school in Havana—schools which are 
free for all children, and from which are graduated 
excellent carpenters, There is other wood work by these 
students, the joints of which fit closely. The senor igs 
inclined to think that the Cuban made doors are more 
durable than those from the States. They are put to- 
gether upon honor, he savs, cost more at first, but will 
last longer than ours. For this reason the proprietors 
of a half million dollar building operation chose Cuban 
work. Down there the door or window, and the frame 
for it, are quoted together. Lumber is brought in from 
the States largely for the reason that the Cuban forests 
have not as yet been opened up. Railroads are build. 
ing, however, and before many years our lumber, ac- 
cording to this Cuban commissioner, will be less wanted 
than at present. 

About 35 percent of the island is wooded. In Ha- 
vana oxen are considered the proper power with which 
to haul lumber, and in the exhibit there is a miniature 
cart loaded with small sticks, with a yoke of dummy 
oxen attached to it, so we may know how they do it, 
Heavy timbers are slung under the cart after the man- 
ner of hauling logs by cart in our logging camps. 

Washington’s Great Showing. 

Washington did not get into the Forestry building, 
which is entirely too small, but thousands are finding 
her remarkable exhibit. It is located on a porch of 
the Agricultural building, and to see it one has to 
push his way through a crowd. It is not every day 
these people see a tree trunk that when hollowed out 
is large enough for an office. Yet this is what they 
see in the Washington exhibit. This section of a log 
is 131 feet in diameter and 9 feet high. The tree 
was 200 feet to the first Timb, the entire hight of it be- 
ing 325 feet. The rings showed its age to be 920 years, 
It would scale 75,000 feet. We people who are some- 
what acquainted with the timber resources of Wash- 
ington have heard of these things, possibly seen some of 
them. but to come in contact with them opens the eyes 
of those who have never seen a tree that would not 
be called a staddle in comparison. Over this section 





‘Come in at night with our pockets bulging with samples and 
catalogs.” 


of a log hangs a 20-foot Atkins crosscut saw which is. 
used in Washington to fell these monsters. 

Then the Washington commissioners brought another 
curiosity that must ‘have been about the most awk- 
ward thing to transport a railway company ever tackled, 
Way back at least 400 years a red cedar tree, eighteen 
inches in diameter, fell, and close to it—probably upon 
it—the seed of a spruce was deposited. This seed grew 
and the roots of the little tree twined around the 
cedar. There the spruce stood until it was six feet m 
diameter, its great roots embracing the log beneath. 

You know what some eastern builders have said about 
red cedar shingles. These shingles were as chapey as 
a shingle could be—they could travel on their shape 
anywhere—but we eastern fellows winked with the 
other eye, and said that while they looked all right 
we did not know how durable they would be. We ha 
used them for only a dozen years and would wait 4 
while longer for the ‘final verdict. Possibly good. old 
Dame Nature tumbled this cedar tree over and caused 
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the spruce to grow on the top of it for the purpose 
of confounding our wisdom. Anyhow the Washington 
people made the discovery, and at an expense that must 
have been great, brought a section of this log, and the 
stump of the spruce, so that we may see the freak and 
forever after shut our mouths as to the decaying qual- 
ity of cedar.. Let it also be known that this cedar 
log lay these hundreds of years not under the ground 
put on top of 1t. Thousands of people on hearing the 
story poke their umbrellas and canes into the end of 
the log to see if it is sound. I pulled out my jack- 
knife and pegged away at it, but could discover no 
dotiness. 

“You missed one thing,” I said to acting secretary, 
Frank La Wall, of Tacoma. “You ought to have had 
some shingles made from the log.” 

“We anticipated you,” said Mr. La Wall, with some 
enthusiasm. “That bunch of shingles that hangs there 
was made from the log by the Rice Lumber Company, 
of Everett.” 

There they were, shingles made from timber more 
than 400 years old, yet so sound that the butting saw 
made a clean, smooth cut. Shingles sawed from other 
than sound timber do not come out that way. If a 
man has any brains in his head this Washington ex- 
hibit sets him thinking. 

There are two Washington fir planks shown, one of 
them 4 inches thick, 63 feet wide, and 24 feet long, 
furnished by the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tacoma. A bunch of shingles is contributed 
by F. O. Ehrlich. who went to Washington from Buffalo, 
hag gone into the shingle business, and has a town of 
his own known as Ehrlich. Another bunch of finely 
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“For health’s sake took a little wine.” 


manufactured shingles bears the name of the Co-opera- 
tion Brotherhood, a community that is operating at 
Burley. Mr La Wall says this community has several 
hundred members, a newspaper of its own, and is evi- 
dently prospering. 

Agriculturally, Washington is doing itself proud at 
the Pan-American. A giant on horseback would hardly 
find his way out of the wheat fields there, judging by 
the samples of straw shown. There are potatoes which 
make the mouths of the drouth stricken easterners 
water. There are twenty varieties of these potatoes, 
and I am going to beg a few of them to plant on my 
farm out in Iowa, so as to see if by changing seed I 
can get the price of raising potatoes down cheaper than 
Horace Greeley ever did, or than I have to date, When 
Iam no more I want it to be said that I beat Mr. Gree- 
ley a8 a farmer. Mr. La Wall says that potatoes have 
been a good crop this season and that they are now 
bringing $30 a ton. 

At the time of my visit, E. E. Johnson, of Everett, 
executive commissioner, was absent in St. Paul. 


Oregon’s Creditable Effort. 


= ye that A. J. Johnson, of Astoria, superintend- 
of the Oregon forestry exhibit, was as pleased to 
i the fund of information he possessed regarding 
it es lumber and timber matters as I was to receive 
has r, Johnson is a forestry expert, and as estimator 
five we in the employ of the government. He brought 
it “es oads of wood to the Pan-American, arranged 
a oe ting way in the Forestry building, and is 
vem to answer the thousands of questions asked by 
be oe And let me add that this being on hand at 
7 a It is a great point. Mighty few exhibits are 
mo ey to run themselves. You would see 
fetes ut some of the state forestry exhibits in this 
“ae had they not been deserted. A  scribbler 
tn » he hocus pocus way gather news from the air. 
og al of the state forestry apartments there is more 
people aes of wood. There are bears which catch 
which hect e forests, deer which they try to shoot, owls 
ee thin’ and bugs which bite. All dead, of course 
: te are, but if some imaginative attendant had 

- oo to tell me about them there would have 

a he, here that would make your flesh creep, 

timber le : 9m Says there are 55,000 square miles of 
. in Oregon, which comprise the largest un- 
is op th orests in the world. The most of this timber 
© western slope of the Cascade mountains, but 





in the Blue mountains in eastern Oregon there are 
large forests of yellow pine, red fir and tamarack. 

The following estimate of Oregon timber has been 
made for the government by Mr. Johnson, which the 
government has not as yet, however, published. Mr. 
Johnson explains that the estimates apply only to 
those trees which are 18 inches and over in diameter 
30 feet from the ground: 


5 Feet. 
ee ONE ROE EN 6 Ca ee ha cee Cc eucmedaaeeees 255.000.000.000 
WE. aaeeekun: 15.000.000.000 


Ilemlock ee 
Yellow pine . 
Sugar pine 

White pine .. 


7,000.000.000 
20.000.000.000 
8.000.000.000 
3.000.000.000 





PRE OEE dbdvécviseecedsvnceedieencaeuwmene 2.000.000,000 
SLE eet ae vveewesecedearencaced comes 1.000,000,000 
jp TE Oe ere Ce Tee rte te 2,000.000.000 
Wi PE + sndwasenuenseenkeeacnseeene 1.000,000,000 
WEE Pi koe oo den eCoenerehwetundedwees 2.000.000,000 
WE cere dvnsiguse nuh de ealeeew ee wean 2.000.000,000 
Miscellaneous—oak, ash, maple etc......... 17.000.000,000 

WONG ck cate dbiesek eat addandccneecdneeeeeeee 


One-eighth of the timber lands Mr. Johnson esti- 
mates has been burned over. Reforesting, however, is 
rapidly going on. the Various kinds of trees reproduc- 
ing themselves. These fires have been set by campers 
and hunters, but few, so far as the causes can be 
traced, by Indians. In 1846 the Hudson Bay Company 
burnt over large areas of timber for the purpose of 
driving the game from the woods. A large number of 
bear, elk. and otter were forced into the water and were 
killed. One of the company’s fires covers more than 
300.000 acres. These men were outlaws in every moral 
sense of the term, ravishing the land that thereby they 
might profit in dollars and cents. 

The facts covered by Mr. Johnson’s statement relating 
to redwood are not generally known. Indeed, he says 
that two years ago it was not known there was any 
redwood in Oregon, but in Curry county there are 
1,000 acres, identical with the redwood of California, 
that will cut 50,000 feet to the acre. Many of these 
trees are 300 feet high, and 10 and 12 feet in diameter. 
There are polished specimens of redwood knots in the 
collection. We have been taught that nowhere except 
in California does redwood grow, and the fact that this 
patch in Oregon has been overlooked is simply an illus- 
tration of the immensity of the timber supply of the 
Pacific coast. 

A large Port Orford cedar plank is exhibited by the 
Simpson Lumber Company, of Coos Bay. This wood 
is used for fancy finish. moth proof trunks, ete. It does 
“not lose its odor, and is one of the most durable of 
woods. The wood of the trees which were killed by 
fire sixty years ago is still sound and is being made 
into matches. This tree is found in only two coun- 
ties, Coos and Curry, and is more judiciously handled 
than any other on the coast. That which is not adapted 
for lumber is being made into broom handles, matches, 
and other small articles This wood is called Port Or- 
ford cedar for the reason it was first sawed at that 
point. This was in 1858, and since that date the most 
of it has been shipped abroad from San Francisco, small 
quantities going to New York and Boston. - 

On the grounds there is a stick of Oregon fir, 34x34 
inches, 74 feet long, contributed by the Eastern Lum- 
ber Company, of Portland. Two Oregon pine planks, 
one 3x20 inches, 80 feet long, the other 52 inches wide, 
30 feet long, and thick enough to bring its contents up 
to 500 feet, bear the name of the Western Lumber Com- 
pany, of Portland. <A section of a sugar pine log is 
more feet in diameter than T am tall. and that means 
several feet when I am on my nerve. George Ainslie 
& Co., of Portland, show cedar doors, and the Oregon 
Sash and Door Company, Portland, Oregon pine doors. 
The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil, con- 
tributes a noble fir plank, and the Necanicum Lumber 
Company a big spruce plank and a log. The Curtis Lum- 
ber Company, Mill City, shows a log of red cedar and 
one of yew. It costs money to make these exhibits, and 
those mentioned. and others as well, are entitled to 
much credit. It is no wonder the people of Oregon are 
proud of their forest resources. A citizen of a sister 
state says that when surprise is expressed at this mon- 
strous growth the attendant at the Oregon exhibit care- 











“Took a big swallow of the concoction and wished I hadn't.” 


lessly remarks: “Only a few saplings that we could 
get down the creeks. You ought to see what there is 
left !” 

Mr. Johnson says that the hemlock in Oregon grows 
from seven to eight feet in diameter, 250 feet high, and 





shows no wind shakes. As yet it has cut no figure in 
the commercial lumber world. For tanning purposes 
the bark is superior to that of our northwest and Penn- 
sylvania, containing a larger percent of tannin. 

After hearing and seeing these things Mr. Johnson 
permits the visitor to cool down a little and then takes 
him out and shows him a section of a spruce log, 18 
feet long, 8 feet in diameter, which seales 7,500 feet. A 
very interesting part of this exhibit is furnished by Mr. 
Johnson from his private collection, and consists of 50 
varieties—and 200 specimens—of the woods of the 
states, all finely polished, showing the effect when used 
for finish, or faney purposes. 

If any lumberman visitor to the Pan-American is sick 
and will call around to the Oregon section in the for- 
estry building Mr. Johnson will do his best to fix him 
up. He says that cascara bark is used for more ail- 
ments than any other, and that it is shipped to De- 
troit by the medicine houses by the hundreds of tons. 
Mr. Johnson keeps a supply of a preparation of cas- 
cara on hand, and placed a bottle of it in my hip pocket, 
with the injunction that if at any time I happened 
to feel a little off a dose of it would do me good. That 
night I happened to feel a little off, took a big swal- 
low of the concoction—and wished I hadn’t. There are 
some things we ought not to fool with. 

“Welcome Hoo-Hoo,” is the sign Mr. Johnson hangs 
out on the door of his office, and probably all the black 
cats on the grounds have drifted in there. A string of 
them came back from the Norfolk annual, many of them 
looking a little the worse for wear. 


California on Deck. 


There is sense in the heads of those westerners. Cal- 
ifornia does not set up a few products and leave them 
for the visitor to the great show to guess what they are 
all about. J. A, Filcher, secretary and general man- 





SOME CALIFORNIA TIMBER. 


ager of the California State Board of Trade, is in 
charge of the California exhibit. No cheap boy was 
hired to sit around and not half answer the thousands 
of questions which would be asked. The gentleman in 
charge puts in his time like a hired man. For an hour 
he was not off duty a minute except when we stepped 
into the inner sanctorum and for health’s sake took a 


- little bottle of wine that was so old and smooth that 


it made our hair curl. Mr, Fileher regards this ex- 
hibition business as a commercial enterprise. It is a 
great sign that is swung to the breeze. Money is put 
into it, hoping that it may redound in dollars to the 
Golden State. The’ results are easily traced. Mr. Fil- 
cher was in charge of the California exhibit at the 
Paris exposition, where a gold medal was awarded to 
the forestry part of it. Redwood was shown and talked 
with a result that 30,000 feet were sold as a starter, 
and cargoes have been going to France ever since. You 
see, beloved, if we get on in the world according to our 
merits we must blow our own horns. No matter how 
deserving we may be, the next fellow, if he does not 
know half as much as we do, is going to talk for him- 
self and not for us. We must push our way into the 
crowd and make a place for ourselves. 

California did not secure a place in the Forestry 
building, so her woods are shown in connection with 
her other exhibits in the Agricultural building. They 
are also very artistically shown. Mr. Filcher’s desk is 
under a beautiful canopy. 14x14 feet, made of redwood. 
There is a fruit stand which was made by the Sanger 
Lumber Company of redwood and sugar pine. Then 
there is a facade, 16x24 feet, elaborate in design, show- 
ing to what use redwood may be put for interior finish 
and ornamentation. 

An immense stick of sugar pine, 4x8x30 feet, was 
taken to the Paris exposition at an expense of $2.000, 
but the American director general, Ferdinand Peck, 
who, in connection with exposition matters indulged 
in some queer ways, would not admit it, so it was pre- 
sented to the city of Paris and with great honor in- 
stalled in a permanent exhibit at Vincennes. Evidently 
Mr. Peck did not stop to think that such a stick of 
wood as that would cause the Europeans to open their 
mouths in wonder, 

There are redwood shingles shown which were on 
a roof fifty years, and are yet sound. There is a red- 
wood scene painted in oil on ,a big redwood plank. The 
Humboldt Milling Company shows redwood doors. There 
is a piece of bark 3 feet thick. There are posts turned 
from worn-out redwood railway ties. Mr. Filcher says 
that redwood makes exceedingly durable ties when 
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plates are used under the rails, as otherwise the wood is 
so soft the rails wear into it. 

An interesting exhibit to the student of forestry is a 
section of a tree on which is shown the marks of the 
surveyor which were entirely covered by the later 
growth of the wood. The tree was marked in 1877, 
was felled in 1898, and the rings outwardly from the 
time the first named date was cut number 21, thus 
proving, it is thought, that from the rings of a tree its 
exact age may be known. ‘There has been much dis- 
cussion on this point with little definite data to settle 
the question one way or the other. 

As a memento of my visit to the California exhibit 
I placed my beautifully written autograph in what is 
said to be the largest book in the world. It is 18x24x30 
inches, has 4,000 pages, weighs 400 pounds, will hold 
100,000 names, 98,000 of which are already on record, 
and cost $750. That is. such is the story that is told 
of the book, but I will not swear to every detail. At 
any rate California will have to do with nothing that 
is not big. 

Other Forestry Exhibits 

Oregon and Ontario must have hypnotized the Pan- 
American management when space in the Forestry 
building was alloted, for they secured the lion’s share. 
Ontario shows her good sense by having an attendant 
who is ready to give all required information to the 
curious visitor. Of the twenty-eight varieties of woods 
shown all are what the man in charge calls export 
woods. A number of specimens in this Canadian ex- 
hibit are prepared in a most creditable way, one-half 
of the board being left in the natural state, so that 
its color and grain may be seen, and the other half 
finished in oil, or shellac, as an illustration of its ap- 
pearance when used as finish. Canada ought to thank 
her stars that she is so rich in timber. Maps and 
charts show the source of the timber supply. 

The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company. of Eau Claire, 
Wis., did its best to sustain the reputation of Wis- 
consin as a timber state, showing boards cut from 
several varieties of wood. The Chippewa Lumber and 
Boom Company’s name is attached to some pine boards 
that make the lumber lover’s mouth water. Then there 
is a photograph of one of those loads of logs that is 
never drawn, You may remember that at the World’s 
Fair there was an immense load of logs on sleds, creat- 
ing the impression that such loads are hauled in the 
pineries. No doubt thousands of visitors left the fair 
believing that it was simply a sample load. The fact 
is that load was simply moved to say it had been 
hauled and that was all. TI cannot see wherein there is 
virtue in using this species of deception. Some day 
the truth is bound to come out. Large loads are drawn 
in the pineries, and in describing them we may as well 
stick to the truth. 

Minnesota, the great timber state she is, has a few 
specimens on exhibition around by the side of the build- 
ing in which there is an Alaska show going on. I sat on 
a section of a log out there for fifteen minutes, waiting 
for my feet to resume, but not an eye looked that way. 
Nobody pays any attention to the exhibit, which prob- 
ably is as it should be. If the state would do nothing 
the lumbermen of the state ought to have chipped in 
and show what Minnesota has and is doing. If the only 
result had been to impress on the minds of the gathered 
multitude that Minneapolis is the banner saw _ mill 
town of the world, why, even that would have been 
worth a sixpence or two. 

There is a good cypress exhibit from Louisiana, but 
I couldn’t find a soul to talk with about it. 

Mighty Niagara. 

I suppose I have seen the falls a dozen times. The 
first time I was sorely disappointed. It did not seem 
to me that the water fell 160 feet. Everything is on 
such a stupendous plan that it really dwarfs itself. 
Then the falls‘ began to grow on me. The second time 
I was entranced and wanted to sit close by the water 
on the American side and watch it ceaselessly glide over 
the ledge like a huge, green, consciousless snake. Then 
there came to me a new meaning of life. I marveled 
at the falls and loved them. Today Niagara is to me 
what I imagine the light that is never extinguished in 
the cathedrals may be to the Catholics who bow before 
it—a torch lit and sustained by the hand of God. This 
time when I listen to the sullen roar, see the mist as 
it rises upward form a rainbow that spans the vast 
chasm, I raise my hand and reverently exclaim, “God, 
I thank Thee that I, too, am of Thee.” 

America’s greatest, poet died before he had found 
the words to portray the song of the bluebird. and in 
a like manner words mean nothing when employed in 
an attempt to describe Niagara. There is a solemn and 
silent communion of the soul with this exhibition of 
the power of the Creator that thunders on forever. 


In last week’s LUMBERMAN mention was made of the 
contemplated reforestation of about 4.000 acres of land 
in Thayer, Indiana. under the direction of Forestry 
Commissioner Clothier. It has since been learned that 
the scheme is being carried out by Joseph Adams, of 
the firm of John Adams’ Sons & Kitchin, of this city, 
who has interested himself in the forestry question. 
The property is situated in the Kankakee river bot- 
toms and has been laid out bv state forestrv exnerts 
assisted by the national commission. A considerable 
portion of the land is already covered with wooded 
growths and the intention is to plant oak, elm, ash 
and the European larch and catalpa. This will be the 
first experiment of its kind attempted in Indiana, 


The Coal Trade. 


Review of the Past Week. 


Anthracite coal did not advance October 1, this be- 
ing the first beginning of a month since last April when 
prices were not marked up 10 cents a ton. But the up- 
ward movement, thus abandoned by anthracite, was 
taken up by the better grades of bituminous coal, which 
advanced 10 to 25 cents. October 1 is the usual 
date in the autumn when soft coal quotations are ad- 
vanced, and this rise is therefore seemly and proper. 
It was not made, however, without some difficulty and 
the permanency of the strength is not wholly released 
from adverse weather conditions. Hocking Valley coal, 
all rail, advanced to the basis of $2.90, Chicago. and 
$2.80 for country shipments, the latter concession being 
made to compete with the price established for dock 
coal at all Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ports. 
Judging from present conditions, there is little doubt 
that the new quotations for this coal will continue, for 
there are very slight stocks on hand in the west. The 
demand was accelerated late last week by the intima- 
tions previously made concerning this expected rise, 
many dealers ordering to take advantage of the old rate. 
Stocks had entirely disappeared before the close of Sep- 
tember and premiums were paid or offered freely for 
spot coal. Hocking Valley shippers are giving chief at- 
tention just now to lake trade and all-rail shipments 
to the west may not increase notublv for several weeks. 
The continuance of demand will depend largely upon 
the weather. 

Another bituminous product to advance was Tndiana 
block, which was marked up 10 cents a ton October 1, 
the new basis being $2.45 in open cars and $2.55 in box 
cars, Chicago, to dealers. There is a stronger temper 
to West Virginia smokeless products and some producers 
have advanced quotations 10 to 25 cents a ton, ac- 
cording to size, but that action does not seem to be 
unanimous. However, the effect is perhaps the same, 
for there is very little coal in sight and several large 
shippers at Chicago have within the past few days made 
pilgrimages to the mines to discover, if possib'e, a rem- 
edy for the slow movement of coal this way. Their trips 
do not seem to have been an unqualified success, for the 
coal continues very backward. The car question is the 
center of the trouble, from all accounts. It is said that 
several producers of steam coal in Tllinois have likewise 
quoted their product higher this month, thouch the rise 
is not general. Prices of Tllinois coals have been irreg- 
ular all summer and the irregularity is not wholly 
eliminated. The lower the grade the less elasticity is 
now shown among the bituminous products and fine 
coals are absolutely flat. Prices at Chicago have been 
remarkably low during the past week and some slack 
coal has actuallv been given away, in order to release 
the cars in which it was stored. 

There is no particular change in the car situation. 
Improvement in some districts is offset by greater scar- 
city elsewhere. Optimists are hoping that the fall traf- 
fie on the railways will soon decrease enough to restore 
to the coal trade the usual equipment, but there are no 
present signs of the change. 

At Chicago locally the bituminous trade is still try- 
ing to solve the difficult problem of keeping out uncon- 
signed shipments, which are thrown upon the market 
to the utter demoralization of all values. One plan 
suggested is for all shippers to turn all unconsigned coal 
that arrives here over to some central clearing house, 





»which shall close it out to the best advantage, thus sav- 


ing the general market, but there is said to be opposi- 
tion from some large interests to this plan and the solu- 
tion is not clear. If the unsold coal could be kept away 
the coal business here would be much more profitable, 

The anthracite trade bids fair to show renewed life 
in October. Late last week the freight rate from Buffalo 
advanced 10 cents, or from 50 to 60 cents. The vessel- 
men had taken a stand for the advance and for almost 
an entire week had kept away from the coal traffic. 
Now that thev have obtained the advance wanted, boats 
to Lake Michigan have become more common. Tt is 
likely that there will be quite a movement of anthracite 
to Chicago during the month. One of the largest pro- 
ducing companies had received at its docks at Chicago on 
October 1 only two cargoes of coal, a smaller amount 
than ever known before to that date. Other shipners 
are in much better shape to take care of business, but 
the aggregate amount of coal on dock is not what it 
should be at this time and the trade can well stand 
larger receipts. Rail receipts also are improving and 
the present demand js easily met, thouch there are oc- 
casionally shortages of certain sizes. The demand for 
anthracite in the east has receded enouch to permit 
much heavier shipments to the west, but it is mainly a 
matter of getting the cars. A very heavy equipment 
was tied up at Buffalo last week awaiting vessels, but 
now that the lake coal has commenced to move more 
freely this equipment is being gradually released and 
the supply of cars is becoming more adequate to needs. 

Demand for both anthracite and bituminous coal in 
the west is moderately good. There is less inquiry than 
two weeks ago when the weather first took a down- 
ward dip, but to quite a constituency of coal users the 
month of October is held to be the proper time to put in 
their fuel, whatever the current temperature may be, 
and to meet this demand there is now a steady call for 
coal in all parts of the west, not especially large but 
enough to convince the trade that the market is not dull. 
Even steam coals are in better demand. Concerning an- 
thracite there are persistent rumors that the retail price 
at Chicago may advance 25 cents a ton before winter 
closes, but there are no suggestions that the wholesale 
price will be any higher. 








Association News. 





New Sash and Door Organization. 

A new association of door and mill work operators 
has been formed and another is in process of organiza- 
tion. The organization already effected was completed 
something over thirty days ago and is known as the 
Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind Association. being com- 
posed of jobbers and manufacturers in various sections 
of the country. It has at the present time about twenty- 
five members and its officers are as follows: President 
James A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; vice president. W. K. Palmer, Cleve. 
land Window Glass Companv, Cleveland. Ohio: secre- 
tary. H. B. Munger. Foster-Munger Company. Chicago, 
It is this organization which adopted and is distrib- 
utine the so-called hich list. 

The other hodyv referred to is in process of organi- 
zation and is intended to succeed the one above men- 
tioned. The plan of this organization has been pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of John R. Laing, of 
Chicago. William G. Frve. of St. Louis, and George M. 
Kellv, of Omaha, and this committee +will renort at 
a meeting to be held in this citv either on Wednes- 
day next. or Wednesday of the folowing week, 
at the Auditorium hotel, at which time and place a 
general meeting of the entire door and mi!l work inter- 
ests of the country will also be held. As the scope of 
the original oreanization has been widened and is in- 
tended to include all distributers, whether mannfactur- 
ers or iobbers. it will probably have a somewhat larger 
membership than could have been included in the dne 
previously oreanized. as all who make a_ business of 
distributing doors and mill work to the retail trade 
will be elivible to become members. Not far from forty 
iobbers and manufacturers have already signified their 
intention of affiliating themselves with this association. 
It is the intention to complete the organization of the 
new body next week. 





The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association seems to 
be in flourishing condition. According to its official bul- 
letin, of September 25, it has 329 active members, be- 
sides many within the territory who are members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. The bulletin 
announces that the appropriate committee of the associ- 
ation has taken the preliminary steps toward arrang- 


e.; . . . . 
ing for an excursion to the southern pine districts dur- 


ing the coming winter. ‘The bulletin also in a conserva- 
tive way deprecates the resolutions of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, defining its relations 
with the retailers, as a step backward in trade ethics, 
eee 

The September meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation will be held at Tifton, Ga., next Tuesday. The 
market for the product of the Georgia mills was a good 
one as it is but it is hoped that with a representative 
gathering present some ideas and plans can be developed 
that will have a beneficial effect. The association pur- 
sues its recently adopted plan of paying the actual ex- 
penses of a representative from each mill. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Contract for Logs an Entirety. 

A contract provided for a delivery of logs for a pe- 
riod of eight years, 1,500,000 feet each month, board 
measure, payments to be made in installments at times 
having relation to the. delivery of the logs. ‘The con- 
tract also contains stipulations and guaranties in regard 
to which there might be failures and breaches frequently 
occurring during the life of the contract—such as fail- 
ure to pay in time as agreed and failure to maintain 
the warranty as to the average of the logs delivered 
monthly—none of which would necessarily put an end 
to the contract even if suit should be instituted for such 
breach. And this contract, the United States circuit 
court of appeals holds (L. Bucki & Son Lumber Company 
vs. Atlantic Lumber Company, 109 Federal Reporter 
411), notwithstanding the subsidiary provisions, 
breaches of which might warrant a suit, must be taken 
as an entirety and not as several independent agree- 
ments. So, when the seller declared the contract 
breached and ended by the defaults of the purchaser and 
demanded damages therefor, general and_ specific, it 
holds that the seller was obliged to specify and demand 
all the damages, general and special, claimed on account 
of the breaching and ending of the contract, and cou'd 
not be permitted after recovering judgment in such suit 
to prosecute other suits to recover other general or 
special damages growing out of the breach of the same 
contract, and this whether the general or special dam- 
age was known at the time of judgment or not. The 
same rule, it holds, would also apply to the purchaser, 
which answered in the case, claiming damages for the 
alleged abandonment of the contract and defaults of 
the seller. In other words, when the contract was ended, 
the claims of each party for alleged damages therefor 
constituted an indivisible demand; and when the same 
or any part of the same was pleaded, litigation had 
and final judgment rendered, such suit and judgment 
constituted a bar to subsequent demands which were 
or might have been litigated. Especially does the court 
hold that this was true as to damages for the breach 
of the specific warranty in this contract as to the aver 
age of logs delivered under the contract, and that that, 
demand could not be split up and be made the basis of 
subsequent suits, as for other months than those claimed 
in the first suit,, 
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FURTHER INSIGHT INTO CHEQUASSET AFFAIRS 





Is Difficult Owing to Condition of the Accounts—No Record of Outstanding or Canceled Paper 
—New Organization Propositions Probable - A Partial Report from the Com- 
miitee— Old Chequasset People in New Harness. 





The affairs of the Chequasset and the allied companies 
appear to be moving at a pace somewhat slower than the 
extremely rapid gait which they were developing a few 
weeks since. There is little to chronicle of strictly news 
import, although a number of interesting features have 
come to the surface tending to throw light upon the 
operations of the past and the more recent developments 
which culminated in the crash. The interest just at 
present centers in the investigation of the accounts of the 
various companies. The statements of the receivers of 
the various concerns are gradually coming to hand, one 
of these having been published recently in the AMeERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. This statement as rendered by the 
receiver is somewhat unique in the fact that all of the 
open accounts against the Chequasset Lumber Company 
have been cancelled off as of doubtful value, while the 
counter debits of the Daniels & Collin Company to the 
Chequasset company were represented by commercial 
paper which was scheduled as a liability, having pre- 
sumably passed from the hands of the Chaquasset into 
the hands of various banks. If it were possible, there- 
fore, for the Chequasset Lumber Company to await until 
the affairs of minor companies were wound up upon such 
a basis its own position would be much more secure; 
but it is not likely that any such thing will happen. 

Just when the work of the committee will be com- 
pleted is so far merely a matter of speculation. There 
was some delay in securing the services of the account- 
ant whom the committee desired and now that he has 
gotten fairly to work upon the books they are said to 
present such a chaotic mass of information, or misin- 
formation, or non-information, that practically no prog- 
ress has yet, been made. 

This is not intended as any reflection upon the book- 
keeping talent employed by these various companies. 
The lumber part of the transactions of the companies 
appears to be in due order, but the financial manipulation 
of the companies was solely in the hands of one man, 
who occupied a suite of offices with no name on the 
door across the hall from the Chequasset Lumber Com- 
pany in New York city. All of the communications 
relating to the financial transactions were addressed to 
Charles E. Corkran personally, or in cases where a care- 
less stenographer or other employee sent such a letter 
to the Chequasset Lumber Company it brought forth a 
prompt protest. Mr. Corkran did not desire that his 
personal correspondence should be opened by other hands 
or gazed at by other eyes. 

This system involves special difficulties upon the part 
of the expert accountant. The paper given by the 
various companies and discounted by Mr. Corkran was 
always promptly met at maturity, but the paid notes 
were not returned to the companies issuing them and 
they do not appear among the books and papers to which 
the committee has access. Mr. Corkran was also a very 
profitable patron of the telegraph companies and con- 
ducted his financial operations largely by wire. With 
nearly a million dollars worth of notes maturing in 
four-months periods it frequently happened that $25,- 
000 or $30,000 or perhaps even more would be coming 
to maturity in a single day. On the previous day it 
was Mr. Corkran’s habit to send wires to this and that 
company demanding that a certain sum of money, $5,000 
or $10,000, or whatever he estimated the cash on hand 
to be, be at once sent to him by wire. The recipients 
of such telegrams had been duly impressed with the 
necessity for implicit compliance with their terms. On 
the morning of the day of maturity, therefore, promptly 
at 10 o’clock Mr. Corkran would appear at the proper 
bank with the currency to meet his notes, setting an 
example of punctuality in this respect which the bankers 
often commented upon, and they would have been glad 
to see others of their customers following Mr. Corkran’s 
example in this respect. 


Lightning Financial Methods. 


But this use of the telegraph for the forwarding of 
money was merely one-half of the system of financial 
speculation of which Mr. Corkran was the great throb- 
bing heart. The funds flowing toward him with which to 
meet notes were simply the arterial system. The venous 
circulation consisted of telegrams sent in cypher, accord- 
ing to a code which Mr. Corkran and each of his cor- 
Tespondents possessed, instructing that notes for about 
such an amount with odd cents should be made out and 
forwarded to such a place. These notes, discounted by 
various banks in various sections of the country, furn- 
ished the funds by which the endless chain could be con- 
stantly extended. There are those who consider that 
these costly methods of carrying on the business may 
largely explain what has become of the proceeds of the 
Paper which was in existence at the time of the crash. 
Mr. Corkran has made the statement that his ex- 
penses for interest and discount was about $60,000 
annually; and this is probably not far wrong, since 
the interest account of the American Hardwood Com- 
pany—not one of the principal concerns—is known to 
have been $10,000 annually. This expense, heavy as it 
18, does not, however, go very far in explaining the 
existence of a deficit which will probably be nearer a 
million dollars in the end than a half million. The 
creditors are not expecting to see any shrinkage in the 
liabilities of $967,000 which were reported at the credit- 





ors’ meeting in New York city; and on the other hand 
they are not so hopeful that the eventual magnitude of 
the $500,000 of assets—one-half in lumber and the other 
half in open accounts—will approach that sum. The 
lumber of course is a fairly good asset, if it be actually 
upon hand. The accounts may or may not be good and 
there is some question as to whether they may not per- 
haps have been a little overstated. Mr. Corkran’s facility 
in the matter of getting up financial statements for the 
banks in the past may perhaps offer some little grounds 
for doubt upon that point. 

“It was the thirteenth bank that ruined me,” was 
the explanation of an experimenter upon a smaller scale 
than Mr. Corkran with the commercial pastime known 
as “kiting.” He meant of course that he had endeavored 
to conduct operations upon too large a scale and that the 
unlucky number thirteen had contributed to his con- 
fusion and downfall. Mr. Corkran went much farther 
than this, however, without experiencing any difficulty, 
and his relations with the banks were so cordial and 
intimate that it was almost as much of a pleasure for 
them to take his paper as it was to them for him to 
appear promptly and meet it when it was due, thus 
laying the foundation for the discounting of even larger 
amounts of paper in the future. It was not the “thir- 
teenth bank” or any other bank that brought about Mr. 
Corkran’s confusion; he merely tripped over his own 
toes and allowed one of his own companies to block his 
pathway to wider operations and greater achievements 
in his chosen field. 

There are those who suggest that in his difficulty 
with the personnel of the American Hardwood Company 
Mr. Corkran was not so stupid as the consequences of nis 
precipitate action might appear to suggest. They ad- 
vance the somewhat plausible theory that Mr. Cockran 
had. reached his limit of endurance; that it was too great 
a task for one man to attend to the vast scheme which 
he had originally started upon a small scale but which 
having once started he appeared to feel the necessity 
of continuing and which continuously grew upon him 
until it is not apparent how he could have found any 
time for sleep or for the diversions which society and 
custom impose upon a man of the wealth and station 
which Mr. Corkran has enjoyed in the estimation of 
those who have known him. Be that as it may, these re- 
sponsibilities have now slipped from Mr. Corkran’s 
shoulders and with his wife he is enjoying at Long 
Branch, N. J., the expensive pleasures of that fashion- 
able resort, with as much apparent zest as though money 
were to him such an absolute servant that he had never 
wasted a moment’s thought over the task of obtaining it. 

To an interested inquirer, however, Mr. Corkran not 
long ago denied that he had at this time of his own 
accord put an end to his operations. “I could have 
carried this thing on for three years longer,” he affirmed. 
“It was easy enough.” 

“If that is so,” Mr. Corkran was asked, “why did you 
not do it?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I found that this man Albright 
was short; that he had taken at least $5,000 in money 
and that there was a shortage of lumber which should 
have been on hand amounting to at least $75,000. I 
called for his resignation and he practically replied 
that if I did not withdraw this demand he would tell 
the banks. I decided to call his bluff and told him he 
could go ahead and tell them if he wanted to, and he did. 
And perhaps,” Mr. Corkran admitted, “I may have made 
a mistake.” 


The Winding up of the Affairs. 


That Mr. Corkran is a most resourceful individual 
there can be no possible question. It is said that he has 
practically as many schemes for reorganization as there 
are hours in the day or days in the month and that he 
nearly torments his lawyers to death with his versa- 
tility in this direction. And that his schemes are by 
no means harebrained ones is evidenced by the inge- 
nuity of the one which he had proposed to propose to 
the meeting of creditors in New York city—undoubtedly 
the largest gathering of bank representatives which any 
similar occasion has ever called together, about fifty 
banks being represented in that direction. There can 
be little question, either, that his plan would have been 
adopted at that meeting without farther ceremony had 
it not been for the activity of a single individual. That 
man was Osborne L. Yellott, a well known lawyer of 
Baltimore, Md., and the receiver appointed for the Manor 
Lumber Company, of that city, upon the application of 
Benjamin W. Cross, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Yellott 
some days before that, meeting went to New York city. 
He visited the various banks which were interested in 
the matter. He had with him about eighteen different 
letters bearing Mr. Corkran’s well known signature and 
which to most of these banks were a revelation of Mr. 
Corkran’s business methods which had not come to their 
notice in their previous dealings with that pleasant per- 
sonage. One of these letters, for instance, was addressed 
to the head—the figure-head—of one of its smaller com- 
panies. It had contained as an enclosure a financial 
statement of that company which Corkran had prepared 
at his office in New York city. It contained instructions 
to sign the statement and to forward it to a certain 
commercial agency, using an envelope of the company, 


and with specific instructions to “be careful to fold the 
paper the same way in which I have folded it.” Another 
letter contained instructions to make two certain notes 
to aggregate a certain amount in dollars and cents, but 
not to place these notes upon the books of the company, 
“as it might complicate matters.” The letter further 
stated that Mr. Corkran would keep a memorandum of 
these notes and would see that they were paid at ma- 
turity. The other letters threw much the same light 
upon Mr. Corkran’s secret business methods, and the 
refrigerating effect of these letters was undoubtedly 
felt in the creditors’ meeting, and their influence had its 
culmination when one of the dignified bankers present, 
rising and pointing his finger impressively at Charles E. 
Corkran, said, “Gentlemen, it is not a matter of how 
much or how little we may realize upon our accounts, 
but what are we going to do with that man.” 

Even in this hour of adversity, however, Charles E. 
Corkran is still supreme. With the exception of the 
parent company and the Manor Lumber Company and 
perhaps one other, the companies are in the hands of 
receivers Of his own choice. The creditors have not fallen 
in eagerly with his plan of reorganization, but neither 
have they taken any decisive steps that would be fatal 
to his plans. Acknowledged to be hopelessly insolvent, 
none of these companies have so far been thrown into 
bankruptcy by their creditors, 

The impartial and inexorable provisions of the federal 
bankruptcy law have in no case been invoked except in 
a petition for bankruptcy filed against the Muskoka 
Lumber Company, in Tonawanda, by a Chicago lawyer, 
which application has not yet come up for hearing. The 
receiverships are indepenilent of each other and without 
power except within their own states; and the natural 
legal course if this state of affairs be permitted to con- 
tinue will be to have each of these companies wound up 
independently of any of the others. 

It is not altogether consideration for Charles E. Cock- 
ran, however, which has so far prevented any of the 
creditors from petitioning the Chequasset or the other 
companies, any or all, into bankruptcy. No case at all 
parallel to this has ever been adjudicated under the 
federal bankruptcy law and there are so many compli- 
cations in this tangle which that law never contem- 
plated that there are many interesting questions re- 
garding which the probable application of the law 
which would be made by the courts is a matter of un- 
certainty even to the best posted lawyers. Again, the 
matter of preferences within the prior four months is 
troubling very many of the banks as well as lumber 
creditors who have within the past four months re- 
ceived moneys from any of the companies against which 
they may now have a claim. Under the law they would 
have to include in any claim which they might file the 
indebtedness for which they have received a settlement 
within that period prior to the date of bankruptcy and 
would have to turn into the estate any moneys or other 
consideration which they might have received in such 
settlement within the period named. To delay the 
bankruptcy proceedings will of course bring the begin- 
ning of the four months’ period to a more recent date 
and thus probably exclude many of these previous trans- 
actions from the period of preferences. As a represent- 
ative of one of the interested banks remarked, it is there- 
fore the disposition of most of the creditors to permit 
the various receivers to convert the lumber and other 
assets into money independently of each other and then 
to bring about a bankruptcy which shall settle up the 
entire affair. If there are any creditors of any of these 
companies who have not within the past four months re- 
ceived payments which would be considered as prefer- 
ences it would be to their interest to force bankruptcy 
proceedings at once, as this undoubtedly would affect a 
reduction in the number of claims which could be proven 
under the bankruptcy law; but there appears to be a 
general disposition among the creditors not to take the 
expense of initiative proceedings in this direction, with 
the exception of one petition for bankruptcy already 
referred to as having been filed against the Muskoka 
Lumber Company, which has not been acted upon and 
may not be pushed. The advantage gained by this de- 
lay arises from the fact that the four months dates back 
from the time of “adjudication in bankruptcy,” instead 
of from the date of the first act or condition of bank- 
ruptcy. 

A New Bankruptcy Decision. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already referred to 
the fact that the federal law makes no provision for the 
contingent liability of a bankrupt indorser of commer- 
cial paper where the paper has not matured. Since then, 
however, a decision has been handed down enabling the 
holders of such paper to file a claim upon the maturity 
of the paper within the period of filing claims (one year) 
although at the time of bankruptcy the paper isn’t ma- 
tured and is therefore not yet an actual claim against 
the bankrupt. The decision handed down by Judge 
Acheson, of the United States circuit court of appeals, 
third circuit, Pennsylvania, is in brief as follows: 

CLaim—COontract of indorsement provable. Where the lia- 
bility of an indorser of commercial paper does not become 
fixed and absolute until after his bankruptcy, it may still be 
proved against his estate if such liability has become fixed 
within the time limited for proving claims. 
=| re Joel J. Garson. Moch vs. Market Street National 
oy. ™ Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, April 22, 

Appeal from the District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 

coe of Acheson, Circuit Judge: 

The question poeoeee by this appeal Is whether the 
liability of a bankrupt indorser of commercial paper,, whose 
liability did not become absolute until after the filing of the 
petition in bankruptcy, may be proved against his estate 
after such liability has become fixed, and within the time 
limited for proving claims. By the first section of the 


bankrupt law—the act of July 1, 1898—it is declared that 
the word “debt” as used in the act shall include “any debt, 
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demand or claim provable in bankruptcy.’ Section 63 
declares what debts of the bankrupt may be proved and 
allowed against his estate, and ranges the provable debts 
in five subdivisions, numbered from 1 to 5, inclusive. For 
present purposes we need quote only two of those subdi- 
visions, namely : ; 
(1) A fixed liability, as evidenced by a judg- 

ment or an instrument in writing, absolutely owing 

at the time of the filing of the petition against 

him, whether then payable or not, with any inter- 

est thereon which would have been recoverable at 

that date or with a rebate of interest upon such 

as were not then payable and did not bear interest ; 

(4) founded upon an open account, or upon a con- 

tract, express or implied. , 

Clearly the liability of an indorser is within the very 
words of this fourth subdivision. As was said by the su- 
preme court in Martin v. Cole, 104 U. 8. 30, 37, 26 L. Kd. 
647, the contract created by the indorsement of commercial 
paper is an “express contract,” and “its terms are certain, 
fixed and definite.’ ‘The indorser’s engagement is to pay a 
sum certain at a fixed date, to wit, the amount of the bill 
or note at its ee eegginee be if it is not paid upon due present- 
ment by the party primarily Hable, upon due notice of its 
dishonor being given to the indorser. If it can be affirmed 
that such an unmatured liability is not a “debt,’ in a tech- 
nical sense, certainly it is a “demand” or “claim” and 
comes, it seems to us, within the scope of the fourth sub- 
division of section 63 of the act. ‘The primary purpose of 
the bankrupt act was to relieve insolvent debtors from their 
pecuniary liabiities, and to secure ratable distribution of 
their estates among their creditors. It is not, then, to be 
lightly believed that congress intended to exclude from the 
operation and benefits of the act unmatured indoresements 
of commercial paper, which in every*commercial community 
so often constitutes a large proportion of the indebtedness 
of failing debtors. Of course, if not provable, such liabili- 
ties are not discharged. Now, a construction leading to 
results so foreign to the general purpose of the law is not 
to be adopted unless plainly required by the language of the 
act. We cannot see that such an interpretation is demanded 
by anything contained in the act. The first and fourth 
subdivisions of section 63 are distinct provisions, and are, 
we think, independent of each other, We are unable to 
agree to the proposition that subdivision 1 or aj and is 
to be carried down and read into, subdivision 4. On the 
face of the act they are distinct. Moreover, reasonable 
effect can be given to both by treating them as separate 
and independent clauses. There are well-known instru- 
ments—for example, surety-bonds—under which the liability 
is contingent on future defaults and where the amount of 
liability is wholly uncertain, depending on the nature of 
the default. ‘To instruments of this character, where the 
liability is remote and is uncertain in amount and other- 
wise, subdivision 1 is fairly referable; but we think, with 
the court below, that the contract created by the indorse- 
ment of commercial paper is not governed by that sub- 
division, but falls within subdivision 4, which embraces 
debts, claims or demands founded upon contracts, express 
or implied. Accordingly the order of the district court 
allowing the claim of the Market Street National Bank 
against the estate of the bankrupt, Joel J. Gerson, is af- 
firmed. 

Chequasset Factotums Re-Enter the Lumber Trade. 

One of the disquieting features at this unsettled junc- 
ture in the Chequasset fiasco is the number of new enter- 
prises already reported as being projected by people 
formerly identified with that company’s operations, In 
the issue of September 21 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
Boston correspondent reflected a Boston rumor that 
Waldo Hobart, for some years in the employ of the 
Chequasset Lumber Company, is about to embark in a 
new lumber enterprise, using the furniture and office 
fixtures of the Chequasset Lumber Company. He is son 
of Kirk W. Hobart, who posed in the public eye as treas- 
urer of the Chequasset Lumber Company, but who now 
pleads total ignorance of the financial affairs of that 
company. . 

In Philadelphia Harry G. Snowden, the same who but 
a few weeks ago was declaring solemnly upon his honor 
that none of the Corkran crowd had a dollar’s worth of 
interest in the Sylvania Lumber Company—of which 
he was manager—has made arrangements to occupy 
the old offices and use the old furnishings of the Sylvania 
Lumber Company, haunted as they are with the ghostly 
memories of an unsavory past, using them as the prin- 
cial responsibility for the conduct of that company, is 
pany, organized on September 16 at Parkersburg, W. 
Va., with capital (authorized) of $100,000; capital 
(subscribed) of $50,000, and capital (paid) of an 
unknown sum stated to be merely nominal. Of the sub- 
scribed stock $46,300 is in the name of J. M. Jackson, 
president, a young civil engineer. Whether he may be 
described as possessed of more money than business 
experience is not yet apparent, as his financial resources 
are unknown. As to business experience, however, he is 
known not to have had any, but this he will doubtless 
acquire. Among minor stockholders are T. M. Jackson, 
an uncle, president of the Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
of Clarksburg, W. Va.; Meigs Jackson, a female rela- 
tive; J. M. Burns, vice-president, at present buyer of 
the Rumbarger Lumber Company, and last but not 
least Mr. Snowden himself, secretary and treasurer and 
chief purveyor of lumber knowledge to the corporation. 
Meanwhile the $100,000 assets of the Sylvania Lumber 
Company have been appraised at $12,294.16, including 

: 4 ’ o 
as they do $49,000 of accommodation paper and a per- 
sonal note of Charles E. Corkran for $5,000, and $10,000 
stock in the Muskoka Lumber Company; the balance 
being largely questionable accounts and lumber tied 
up with various charges on it. 

In New York city C. W. Manning, vice president of 
the Chequasset Lumber Company, but disclaiming offi- 
cial responsibility for the conduct of that company, s 
reported as re-embarking in the lumber business with 
$15,000 of capital which it is claimed he recently made 
in Wall street speculations—not exactly a safe practice 
upon which to found a successful lumber business. 

The active and energetic gentlemen in Tonawanda, 

formerly at the helm of the Muskoka Lumber Company, 
do not appear as yet to have made any new personal 
arrangements for a continuation of lumber activities. 
In Pittsburg W. W. Collin, former manager of the 
Pittsburg office of the Daniels & Collin Company, and 
former officer of the Sylvania Lumber Company of Phil- 
adelphia, appears as president of the newly organized 
’ . 
Central Lumber Company—an entirely respectable con- 
cern, doubtless, in so far as it reflects the character and 
ernce of Directors John M. Hastings and M. W. 
‘Teufel, 





In Grand Rapids, Mich., George B. Daniels, the other 
gentleman referred to in the corporate name of the 
Daniels & Céllin Company, has appeared as a partner 
in the new firm of Daniels & Dudley. 

In Nashville S. D. Albright, who apparently is a 
blacker villain in the eyes of Charles E. Corkran than 
in the estimation of others who know him, is said to 
have made a good connection with a prominent and 
reputable lumber firm; in Cincinnati his son-in-law, 
Benjamin W. Cross, prime mover in the most effective 
and promising legal proceedings that have yet been 
thrown across Mr. Corkran’s path, is attempting to do 
a modest business under the name of the B. W. Cross 
Company. 

In Chicago KE, D,. Johnson, formerly manager of the 
Muskoka Lumber Company’s Chicago office, will doubt- 
less make some arrangements to take over and take 
care of the excellent trade which he has built up here 
during his year’s connection in a salaried capacity with 
that company. 

Regarding these gentlemen the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has no hesitation in saying that the relations of Messrs. 
Daniels, Johnson and Cross to Chequasset affairs do not 
appear to have implicated them in any way with 
“ways that are dark and tricks that are vain.” S. D. 
Albright’s chiefest sin, so far as has yet been demon- 
strated, appears to be that he was not a pliable tool in 
the hands of Charles E. Corkran in the making of false 
financial statements and in the placing of extravagant 
lines of paper; and his resignation as president of the 
American Hardwood Company appears to have been 
called for because he had dared to express to Charles E. 
Corkran a recently formed suspicion regarding the rot- 
tenness of that gentleman’s financial operations. Lese 
majeste is not, however, a crime in American law, and 
Mr. Albright’s doings will in due time be passed upon 
by the courts. Others whose eases have not yet been 
made up for any grand jury were occupying responsible 
official positions. They prostituted their official respon- 
sibilities at Mr, Corkran’s behest, but now plead ignor- 
ance of the effects of their own acts; yet they profess to 
be business men and invite further business responsibil- 
ities, confidence and credit. Even though it be true 
that Mr. Corkran made his own plans and kept his own 
counsel, he could have done nothing without the use 
of the crooked financial reports furnished to the banks 
and commercial agencies; and in the case of companies 
with which his connection was secret these reports were 
worthless except as attested by some officer of these 
companies. 





The Committee Makes a Statement. 
[Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

New York, Oct. 2.—Under this date a letter has been 
sent to creditors of the Chequasset Lumber Company, 
upon behalf of the committee of creditors appointed to 
examine the books of the various companies with the 


assistance of an expert accountant. This letter, 
sent out by George W. Betts, jr., and Allan 
S. Apgar, jr., members of the committee, states 


that the committee has been dilignet in the pros- 
ecution of its work, which, however, cannot now be 
completed owing to the fact that the books of the branch 
companies are not fully written up for July and August. 
These books have therefore been sent back for comple- 
tion and the work of examination will probably take 
some five or six days’ additional time after the commit- 
tee is again in charge of these books. 

The receiver of the Chequasset Lumber Company, the 
letter states, has informed the committee that the avail- 
able assets in sight amount to about $40,000, with esti- 
mated liabilities, direct and contingent, amounting to 
$590,000. A new scheme of organization has been pre- 
pared which may be submitted by the committee to the 
creditors at large if certain amendments which the com- 
mittee has suggested are accepted by the Chequasset 
promoter, 

In an endeavor to learn some details of the new reor- 
ganization scheme James R, Soley, of Broadway, Platt 
& Soley, attorneys representing Charles E. Corkran, was 
interviewed. That gentleman stated that the reorgani- 
zation plan was not yet ready and would not be for 
several days. 





Trouble. 


A Big Damage Suit. 


The Nester Lumber Company, of Detroit, Mich., on 
Wednesday last brought suit in the United States cir- 
cuit court, of this city, against the Diamond Match 
Company, of Chicago and New York, for damages 
amounting to $1,000,000 for alleged violation of con- 
tract. It is said that this proceeding is identical with 
a suit pending in the United States court at Detroit, 
Mich., and that it was entered here because the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction had been raised and the plaintiff 
elected to bring it here. Both the Diamond Match 
Company and the Nester people had lumber manufactur- 
ing plants in the northern peninsula of Michigan and 
on Lake Superior. The difficulty first arose between 
the two concerns as early as 1890, when the Nesters 
claimed that the Diamond Match Company wilfully 
obstructed the Ontonagon river, thus preventing their 
logs from floating down. These obstructions are said to 
have been maintained until 1897. At one time suit 
was begun at Marquette for $750,000 damages by the 
Nester estate, but the case was lost. A contract was 
reported to have been made in 1891 in which the Dia- 
mond Match Company agreed to pass the logs for the 
Nester estate down the river and the violation of this 
contract is the basis of the present litigation, 





——_. 


Fibre Box Company in Receiver’s Hands. 

Frank C, Stevens, the temporary receiver appointed 
by Judge Kohlsaat for the affairs of the Rockford 
Screen & Box Company, of Rockford, Ill., has assumed 
charge and ventures the opinion that the assets of the 
company will be far in excess of its liabilities and the 
concern will prove itself solvent. The Rockford Screen 
& Box Company was the consolidation of the paper 
business of M. B. St. John and the screen and box 
manufactory of George 8S. Briggs, with the object of 
manufacturing and shipping fibre boxes in competition 
with wooden boxes. At the beginning the venture met 
with considerable success and the company was finally 
incorporated with $58,000 capital stock. Some time ago 
it was found necessary, owing to the growing business 
of the company, to erect a larger building and install 
new machinery, which was done. About this time, it is 


claimed, the railroads raised the freight classification’ 


covering this commodity and the company was unable 
to meet the higher freight rate and ship its goods at a 
price sufficiently low enough to meet competition, and 
consequently demand fell off, the outcome of which 
was the application for a receiver by several of the 
company’s creditors. 
ee 
Arrested on a Serious Charge. 

Archibald W. Freeman, for some time past Menomi- 
nee representative of the cedar firm of Raber & Watson, 
of the Old Colony building, Chicago, was arrested in his 
room at the Briggs house, this city, where he had regis- 
tered under the assumed name on Monday last on 
charges of embezzlement and forgery. It is said that 
Freeman, who managed the buying end of the business 
for Raber & Watson, had forged certificates of inspee- 
tion on upward of $20,000 worth of cedar posts and 
poles. These certificates were forwarded to the Chicago 
oflice, whereupon they were remitted for by Raber & 
Watson to Menominee and the money pocketed by Free- 
man. In July last it was suspected by Mr. Watson, of 
the Chicago firm, that the stock of cedar’at Menominee 
was short of the representations and upon investigation 
it is stated a heavy shortage was discovered. Freeman 
was taken to Menominee, where he was given a prelim- 
inary hearing on Wednesday last. He waived examina: 
tion and was bound over to the November term of court 
under $5,000 bonds. He secured bail for this amount, 
but was rearrested on a second charge, the first charge 
being for forgery of inspection, the second a charge of 
embezzlement. He was then required to give additional 
bonds of $3,500, which at latest accounts he had not 
obtained. It is reported that a warrant-is out for an- 
other prominent Menominee man, at present absent from 
the city, who is reported to be implicated with Free- 
man. Freeman’s story has not yet been heard, but he 
claims that when brought into court he will have no dif- 
ficulty in justifying his side of the case. 





On Friday last, at New York, following the assign- 
ment and the petition in involuntary bankruptcy, Judge 


Adams, of the United States district court, appointed - 


James W. -Hawes temporary receiver of the assets 
of the firm of G. L. Schuyler & Co., wholesale lumber 
dealers at Ninety-eighth street and East river. It 
was stated that the assets consist of a lumber yard, 
horses, wagons, book accounts and extensive interests in 
building operations, concerning which it is especially 
necessary that careful attention should be given. The 
gross value of the assets is approximately $85,000. The 
Lond of the receiver was fixed at $50,000. 


The financial troubles of Mary H. Archibald, doing 
business as the Archibald Lumber Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., also came up before Judge Adams, of the United 
States district court, who appointed M. Linn Bruce tem- 
porary receiver of the assets, with a bond of $18,000, 
on the application of Andrew Archibald, her agent, to 
hold the property until a trustee is elected. The assets 
consist of lumber, $10,000; good accounts, $6,000, and 
equity in real estate, value unknown. ‘The sheriffs of 
New York and Westchester counties and the city mar- 
shals are restrained from taking any further proceed- 
ings against her, 

Frank R. Dickey, of Brooklyn, an attorney, has been 
appointed receiver for the lumber firm of Kellar & 
Mallett, 18 Broadway, New York, on application of the 
partners. All accounts will be paid in full. 

An argument will be heard in court within the next 
few days upon the application of the creditors of Lau- 
rence Bros., of Yonkers, N. Y., to make permanent an 
injunction restraining the Laurence Bros., Inc., from 
disposing of any of the property transferred to them 
by the old firm of Laurence Bros. until the matters 
dispute are settled. 

Holeomb & Caskey, H. F. Magee & Co., and another 
creditor of the Long Island Sash & Trim Company, of 
Long Island City, N. Y., have filed a petition asking 
that the concern be declared bankrupt. ‘The petitioners 
filed claims amounting altogether to over $600, and 
alleged that an act of bankruptcy was committed on 
August by permitting certain creditors to secure & 
judgment and later an attachment. 


PN ond , 

The territory of Arizona is said to have within its 
borders the largest unbroken area of pine forest in the 
United States, covering an area of over 8,000 square 
miles. It is estimated that the total quantity fit for 
sawing would amount to 10,000,000,000 feet. This 18 
pretty thin timber, and as for area it is probably ex 
ceeded in Minnesota, 


BABA PPD PLD 
Late advices received from Honolulu, Hawaii, are to 
the effect that forest fires have done considerable dam- 
age to sugar plantations. It is somewhat surprising 
to learn that the forest area burned over is report 
to be in the neighborhood of 20,000 acres. 
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4 FEW FAINT ECHOES FROM THE EXPOSITION. 





A Serious Study of the Midway—Its Educational Value an Fxcuse for Patronage by Lumber 
Sages—Two Autographs and a Wedding—Views of a Michigan 
Hardwood [Man—Pungent Personalities. 





A Study of the Midway. 


Of course there was the midway, too, and in order to 
see the whole fair one must not neglect it. To pretend 
that it is the first place visited in most cases is, how- 
ever, but a stock joke, easily disproved by the great 
surge of outgoing sightseers with the close of the main 
exhibits at sundown though the midway is still open; 
and easily disproved also by the losses which most of the 
concessionaires have undergone, even the most valuable 
and worthy of patronage. Omaha boasted, and with 
good reason, of her Indian congress, largely made pos- 
sible through her proximity to the western reservations ; 
but the Indians have somehow found their way eastward 
over the trails of their forefathers to the heap big vil- 
lage whose name tells of the time when noble game was 
once plentiful in region of the lakes which is now all 
but extinct upon the continent. The Indian congress at 
Buffalo is well worthy of close study as a lesson in eth- 
nology and in the progress of civilization; but during 
the first part of the season it is said to have lost money 
at the rate of $700 a day, and other and sometimes 
equally worthy attractions had a like experience. All 
looked hopefully forward to September and October to 
bring them out whole, but now the national disaster is 
mourned by them not only as citizens but also in its 
almost certain effects upon the remaining weeks of the 
exposition. And the midway at Buffalo has been more 
worthy of success than probably either of its great Amer- 
ican predecessors. There has been less of fake promises 








ON THE MIDWAY. 


and failure of performance and more that was really 
worthy of attention and of real educational value. The 
ostrich farm, the animal show, the Indian congress al- 
ready alluded to, the incubator exhibit where the weak- 
est of babies are now saved to life which without such 
devices would certainly die—these and others are of 
almost purely educational interest. The Philippine vil- 
lage, Darkest Africa, the Japan village and other racial 
exhibits have their ethnological value, though in some 
Instances with more or less meretricious amusement fea- 
tures, Other attractions depend almost entirely upon 
optical illusions, some of them of remarkable ingenuity 
and interest even to those sufficiently versed in natural 
sclence to understand somewhat their principles and to 
others a fascinating bewilderment. Among these are 
the House Upside Down, with its comical topsyturvyism 
and its weird exhibits of dismembered and yet living 
heads, limbs and bodies, and its ghostlike vanishing and 
dissolving of living performers; and the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, perfect in its depiction of animate arctic 
life and closing with the burning of Dawson City, with 
Wonderful fire and smoke effects that offer no clew to the 
manner of their production. Other entertainments were 
uny without being particularly instructive, and there 
‘re @ very few which are neither funny nor instructive. 

¢ barkers were as loud voiced and facetious as those 
of yore, but rather more to be relied upon. He who told 
of the attractions of the streets of Cairo which could be 
a for the price of a single admission, and included 
pe attractions which required an additional fee, 
he an eloquent liar, but rather a lonesome one. All 
ine? and hawkers inside the streets were also 
Fin in the extraction of filthy lucre, like the streets 
wl spd in Chicago and Omaha; much like, also, the 
pe eets of the original Cairo, and so probably excusable 
th 4 necessary bit of realism. On the whole, however, 

¢ Buffalo midway is clean, wholesome and hearty, and 
_ Tesponsible for this condition deserve commenda- 


ais position of irresponsibility toward the amusement 
TI would of course not have made the midway 
Vitis. But such was not really the position. An 





attempt was made to secure as high class attractions as 
possible and due credit must be given for the success 
which was achieved in this direction. For the exclusion 
of undesirable features, however, the citizenship of 
Buffalo must also be given due eredit. A reform party 
in which the Buffalo ministers were prominent has had 
its investigating committee at work and has had the 
power behind it promptly to suppress anything that was 
in any way objectionable. Outside of the exposition 
grounds there had been established what was known as 
the “free midway” consisting largely of features which 
could not secure admittance to the midway proper. This 
was taken in hand and the questionable enterprises elim- 
inated One by one until nothing whatever was left. The 
same influence has been felt throughout the entire city. 
The saloons which have attempted to draw patronage by 
free concerts and vaudeville shows have been having a 
hard time of it. At first either music or singing was 
permitted, but not the two in combination. One of the 
larger gardens had a very good vaudeville show consist- 
ing largely of professionals who were not on the road 
and who were, therefore, ready to accept such an engage- 
ment. One of the song and dance performers introduced 
a tambourine into his acting, when the show was 
promptly stopped and all the performers arrested, be- 
cause the singing was accompanied by instrumental 
music. Eventually only such places were permitted as 
could establish their right to a theatrical license and 
which charged an admission fee. The opening of the ex- 
position upon Sunday was protested against and when 
this action was finally decided upon it was under very 
strict limitations. The midway and most of the exhib- 
its were closed, the government buildings were open, 
there was a sacred concert at the temple of music and 
some of the bands played sacred music at other places. 
That was all. It was at first intended to close the re- 
freshment concessions selling beer and other drinkables 
as well as food, but they were finally allowed to remain 
open in order to permit the Sunday attendants some 
place within the grounds where they could get something 
to eat. 

In its inception and management of what will go 
down in history as a great exposition, the city of Buffalo 
has done more than to achieve success—it has thoroughly 
deserved it; and in ethics as well as in enterprise it has 
set an example which future exposition cities may welt 
copy. 

Views of a Michigan Hardwood Man. 


Quite a little knot of lumbermen gathered Tuesday 
morning of Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo in the recep- 
tion rooms in the Merchants’ Exchange to learn the plans 
for the day and to enjoy a little visit with each other. 
Among them was G. von Platen, of Boyne, Mich., who 
is quite an operator in hardwoods, more especially ma- 
ple, cutting also some hemlock. Said Mr. von Platen: 


The present hardwood situation with us is very favorable. 
Last year’s cut has been very well cleaned up and this year’s 
will be somewhat less in extent. Oak no longer cuts much 
figure with us. Basswood is always in good demand and the 
present maple situation appears to be more favorable. 

The great trouble with the hardwood business in Michigan 
is that we are always in the dark. We have no adequate 
knowledge of what the demand is going to be, nor of the 
nature and extent of our aggregate production, Each manu- 
facturer cuts his logs up into the product which in his judg- 
ment is likely to be best salable; but he has no exact infor- 
mation upon which to base his judgment. [or instance, he 
is likely to conclude that inasmuch as inch lumber is usually 
in pretty good demand he had better make a large proportion 
of that size. At the present time, however, inch and a half 
dry lumber, if he had it, would give him a much better profit. 
Then, too, he is not so stiff in the backbone in regard to the 
prices at which he disposes of his stock as he would be if he 
were not standing entirely alone. He gives altogether too 
little attention to the present value of his timber. He re- 
members too well what it originally cost him or is governed 
too much by the prices at which he can buy logs from the 
farmers. . 

What percentage of logs can he get from the farmers? 
They do not supply 5 percent of the timber. The large bodies 
of good timber are in the hands of the hardwood men them- 
selves and they are foolish in putting their maple upon the 
market at prices which mean less than $1 a thousand to 
them and which are less than maple is — worth in com- 
parison with other woods and according to its own intrinsic 

alue. 

a Secretary Roberts, of the Michigan Hardwood Association, 
is an excellent man and I am in favor of giving him more 
money and letting him do more for us. We could well afford 
to pay him $50 apiece, or about $3,500 a year, upon our 
membership, if necessary, in order to secure his entire time. 
Then let hii go over our individual books and make accurate 
statistics of output. I am personally in favor of his going 
farther and making-up a record of our customers, showing 
the amount which each has purchased and from whom; and 
with this knowledge of the buying and consuming market we 
will not be working in the dark as we are now. The Michi- 
gan farmer is much_ better posted upon his own business 
than is the hardwood man. Thanks to government reports, 
he knows what the aggregate of any crop is likely to be. He 
keeps posted upon conditions of demand and upon prices. In 
our section there is an excellent crop of potatoes, but the 
buyers who are going around and trying to contract them at 
40 cents a bushel are meeting with derision. We hardwood 
eople, especially in maple, ought to try to exercise as much 
usiness at least as our thrifty farmers. 


A Pretty Romance of the Exposition “Big Tree.” 


While in Buffalo I paid a visit to the big tree on 
the north porch of the agricultural building, sent from 
Washington state to give eastern people an idea of 
Mother Nature’s achievements in the plant line under 
a Pacific coast sky. Its interior has become a huge 
autograph album, containing thousands of names; and 
with two of these names there has now become asso- 


ciated a pretty romance, which is told in the following 
letter which Commissioner Elmer E. Johnston received 
just after the close of Lumbermen’s Week: 


INDEPENDENCE, IoWA, Sept. 23.—Mr. Johnston, Washington 
Commissioner, the Big Tree, Agricultural Building, P. A. Ex- 
position.—My Dear Sir: I want to tell you how your big 
tree was the means of making two people happy. 

Ten years ago, while living in a town not far from Buffalo, 
the name of which I do not care to mention, I was engaged 
to Miss Margie Hunter and we were about to be married 
when a small dispute arose and in a moment of anger she 
insisted on breaking the engagement. As every one knew we 
were about to be married in a few weeks, I was deeply 
chagrined, and the next day left town, going to Colorado 
and securing work in a mine. I heard occasionally from my 
old home and learned the girl with whom I was so deeply in 
love had moved with her parents to Iowa. I never heard 
directly from her and of course never wrote her. After a 
few years I lost all track of her. 

Early in August with a party of friends I was visiting the 
Pan-American, and in the course of sightseeing came into 
your big tree. The side walls were covered with names and 
addresses. I was about to write mine on the only place I 
could see that was not covered when I discovered the name 
of Margie Hunter, Independence, lowa. The next day I 
wrote to her froin Buffalo, telling her of the peculiar way I 
had discovered her whereabouts. She promptly replied, 
asking me to call and see her on my way home, which is in 
La Junta, Colo. This I did. The invitation to the wedding, 
which | inclose, tells the rest. 

Now, I want to know if I can buy that tree when the 
exposition is over. I feel that it has been the means of 
reuniting two loving hearts and want to have it shipped to 
my Colorado home. 

Wishing to thank you for the good Washington’s tree has 
done, in which she, who is to be my wife, most heartily joins, 
Iremain, Respectfully yours, ARCHIE B. MCARDLE. 

It took two hours’ search of the interior of the tree, 
which is literally covered with autographs, to discover 
the names of Mr. McArdle and his bride-elect, but at 
last they were located and a heavy blue penciled ring 
has been marked around them. Commissioner Johnson, 
on being asked if he were going to the wedding, replied: 

I regret to say I will not be able to leave long enough to 
make a trip like that, but if the tree were my personal prop- 
erty I should feel very much like sending it for a wedding 
present. I will do the best I can with its owners to get 
them to quote Mr. McArdle a bargain price. 

Old Ben Franklin once remarked that “Doors and 
walls are fools’ paper;” but Commissioner Johnston 
has invited, rather than discouraged, the autographs 
which cover the walls of his office in the big tree, and 
is proud of the resulting romance; so the grim old 
philosopher of frugality has in this case. no good 
grounds to object. 


Personal Mention. 





The Milwaukee delegation to the Hoo-Hoo Annual at 
Norfolk, who were successful in bearing away the honor 
of entertaining the Hoo-Hoo for next year, all went 
home by way of Buffalo and there received cordial hos- 
pitalities at the hands of the Buffalo men who had 
been their active opponents in the contest for the next 
meeting place, and who received a minority sufficiently 
large to be entirely suggestive of the warm place which 
Buffalo holds in the hearts of Hoo-Hoo. In fact prob- 
ably the great percentage of those who voted for Mil- 
waukee did so not because they loved Buffalo the less 
but because the best interests of Hoo-Hoo seemed to 
demand its going to the northwest for its next meeting. 
All four members of the Milwaukee delegation arrived 
in New York city on Saturday. Theodore Wilkin left 
there Sunday night for Buffalo, and Messrs. Snell, Cam- 
eron and Kettler tarried in New York and took a sail 
up the Hudson, reaching Buffalo on Tuesday. All ex- 
pressed themselves enthusiastically regarding their 
visit to Buffalo and its big show. 


W. H. White, of Boyne City, Mich., was one of the 
Wednesday arrivals at the exposition. Mr. White is a 
very large dealer in hardwoods and especially in maple 
and considers the outlook extremely good at the present 
time. The hardwood position in Michigan is being 
strengthened from year to year by the elimination of 
the smaller manufacturers with their disposition to 
sell their stock at almost any price and the conse- 
quent demoralizing influence upon the market. William 
H. White & Co. have an annual manufacturing capacity 
of 30,000,000 feet in hardwoods and hemlock, but with 
maple as an important item, and make a specialty of 
prompt shipments either by cargo or rail. They have just 
established wholesale forwarding yards at Tonawanda, 
where James A. White, member of the firm and brother 
of William H. White, will look after the eastern tradé. 


J. W. Palmer, of the Bartlett Lumber Company, 
Boston, made opportunity of Lumbermen’s Week for a 
visit with his many friends in the trade and for the 
making of new acquaintances. Mr. Palmer took con- 
siderable pride in the excellent representation of red- 
wood in various ways at the exposition. The Bartlett 
Lumber Company has practically been a pioneer in the 
general introduction of redwood from the Pacific coast 
into the New England Atlantic coast territory, and has 
now established the wood upon such a basis that a 
steady demand is now continually made upon the well 
assorted stock carried in Boston by this company. 
It is a wholesaler to wholesalers, not catering to con- 
sumers or retailers, and has built up an excellent busi- 
ness upon these lines. 


BBD PLL IIIS SI 


James A. Dinehart. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., September 25.—James A. Dinehart, 
superintendent of the Susquehanna boom, died at his home 
in Duboistown, Pa., on September 22, of paralysis. Mr. 
Dinehart was 60 years of age and for thirty years had been 
connected with the big log boom at this place. He was 
widely known and was -personally acquainted with every 
lumberman in the west branch valley. 

During the thirty years in which he had charge of the 
boom he handled 6,000.000,000 feet of logs, a record un- 
equaled by any other man in the country. Recently he was 


appointed postmaster at Duboistown, a position which he held 
at the time of his death. 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., Oct. 2.—The record of shipments 
and receipts of white pine lumber at this point for the 
month of September shows a gain of over 2,000,000 feet 
as compared with the same month a year ago, and while 
the figures of September are under the total for the 
month of August this year, this was to be expected and 
will cause no disappointment in the lumber trade. The 
fact that shipments for September this year are ahead 
of those for the corresponding month last year 18 a 
source of gratification and surprise to lumber manufac- 
turers at this point. September, 1900, was the heaviest 
month in that year in point of shipments, and conditions 
then were apparently more favorable to the white pine 
trade than they were the past month. A number of 
interruptions occurred during the month just ended 
which undoubtedly affected the statistical position of 
white pine and which retarded shipments, but which 
are now being overcome. During the early part of the 
month the car shortage was in an acute stage and much 
embarrassment was caused manufacturers in procuring 
sufficient numbers of cars to take care of an ordinary 
run of business. But the most serious interruption to 
business was caused during the week and a half imme- 
diately following the assassination and including the 
funeral of President McKinley. Retailers were inclined 
to hold back on orders until apprehension concerning the 
policy of President Roosevelt was allayed. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt became the head of the national govern- 
ment there has been a constantly increasing volume of 
white pine business and shipments towards the latter 
part of the month were proportionately larger than 
during the first half of the month. : 

The figures which are given herewith are not the 
official totals given out at the end of the month by the 
statistician of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
but are made up from the totals as given each week: 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS DURING SEPTEMBER. 












Receipts. eans. 

Septe  & POPPE ee ee Le 600.000 1.445, 06 
aaa) “September | Serer es 2.520,000 9.615.000 
Week of September 16.........-- 2.250.000 9,150,000 
Week of September 23.........+.+- 3. ,000 9,495,000 
Week including September 30..... 2, 20,000 10,785,000 
Motals . ccccvvcvcvecceceseses 10,725,000 40.490.000 
September, 1900 .....+--+ees 6,540,000 38,355,000 


Total gain in shipments over September, 1900, 2,135,- 
000 feet; total gain in receipts, 4,185,000 feet. , 

The total receipts at this point for the first nine 
months of 1900 were 65,670,000 feet, as against 89,295,- 
000 received the first nine months of 1901, a gain of 
23,625.000 feet this year. . 

The total shipments of white pine from this market 
for the first three-quarters of a year amount to 347,000,- 
000 feet, as against 295,350,000 feet the first nine 
months of 1900, or a total increase in shipments of 
51.650,000 feet this year. With only three months re- 
maining in the year in which to make shipments it is 
fair to assume that the Minneapolis market will ship 
over 450.000,000 feet of white pine during the year 1901, 
and there is still a possibility that shipments will 
reach the half billion mark. 


Building Statistics for September. 

White pine manufacturers again find a source of 
encouragement in the building statistics for Minneapolis 
this month. In this part of the country few building 
permits are taken out towards the latter end of the 
year, owing to the fact that buildings in course of con- 
struction are likely to be held up during the winter by 
severe storms or cold weather. However, the permits 
taken out during September numbered 298 and called 
for structures costing $450,798. This is the best build- 
ing record for September during the past eleven years, 
and the totals were exceeded by only one other Sep- 
tember in the history of the city, that of 1890. It is 
apparent from a scrutiny of the number that the struc- 
tures for which permits were issued are mostly small 
ones, and that much white pine lumber is being re- 
quired in their construction. The conditions which 
apply to Minneapolis also apply to St. Paul and the 
other large cities of the northwest to a greater or less 
extent. This is tangible evidence that the building boom 
is still in force. 


The New Mutual Insurance Plan. 


At the last session of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Association, held in this city, there was 
brought up for discussion the question of raising the 
limit on the maximum policy. It is now $3,000 and 
there seemed to be a number of policy holders among 
the retailers who would like to carry more than that 
sum on their yards. As a result of.the discussion at 
that time the board of directors was instructed to sub- 
mit a plan to the policy holders not later than Novem- 
ber 1, 1901, the question to come up for final action at 
the next annual meeting in January, 1902: 

Several] plans have been suggested by which this can 
be accomplished, but the one which seems to meet 
with the most favor is to issue, in an entirely new 
series, a policy for $3,000 for the benefit of those who 
desire more insurance, it to be entirely independent of 
the older series, and to bear its own losses and expenses. 


In other words, all of the money received as premiums 
from the new series will be kept in a fund by itself, and 
losses occurring under the new series, together with 
the expense of administering this new series, will be 
paid out of the fund received as premiums on the new 
series. The business will be conducted under the same 
officers, with the difference that losses under one series, 
i. e., the old, may be less than on the other, the new; 
and the dividend returned to the assured may 
therefore be greater or smaller in proportion to these 
losses ete. A circular letter explaining the plan was 
sent out to retailers September 16 containing these 
questions: “Do you wish any additional insurance?” 
“On how many yards would you require additional in- 
surance?” “How much on each yard?” “How soon 
after February 1, 1902, would you wish policies?” 

In reply to these letters Col. Fahnestock, assistant 
secretary of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Association, reports 383 yards have applied for 
$3,000 of insurance in the new series, if started. In 
addition 318 yards have applied for insurance in the 
new series for less than $3,000, averaging, perhaps, 
nearly $2,000. ‘Together this makes about $1,750,000 
in insurance which has been applied for in two weeks’ 
time. About November 1 the officers were directed to 
send out circulars announcing the result of the replies 
to this first circular letter, to enable policy holders to 
consider the matter with the information they have, 
and then be better able to decide what is best to be 
done at the next annual meeting, in January, Nothing 
will be done until such action is taken. 

It is estimated by Col. Fahnestock that the new series 
of policies could be administered much cheaper than 
the old series, at the inception of the Mutual Company, 
from the fact that as all of the machinery had to be set 
in motion at that time there were heavy preliminary 
expenses, and a larger volume of business could be 
transacted now, with this machinery already in motion, 
cheaper proportionately than by starting a new com- 
pany, having a separate existence, a separate set of 
officers and staff of office employes, and paying many 
other expenses which will naturally be borne propor- 
tionately among the policy holders in both the old and 
new series, if this latest plan is finally accepted. 


Minor Mention. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber 
Company, spent a few days in Minneapolis the first of 
this week. He is on his way to the Pacific coast, where 
he goes to look after business interests. 

The Sobey Manufacturing Company, of Ballard, 
Wash., in which company the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, is heavily interested, has 
recently added to its capacity by the purchase of the 
mill owned by Schaffer Bros., at Granite Falls. The 
Sobey Manufacturing Company is now operating four 
shingle mills. 

During the month of September the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Company, of this city, shipped 31,539,250 red 
cedar shingles. 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, Minneapolis representative of the 
Amery Lumber Company, is in Chicago on business this 
week. 

A. E. Darling, buyer for the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, left Minneapolis this week for a purchasing 
trip to Ashland and vicinity. 

L. R. Martin, of Martin Bros., handlers of white 
cedar products at Duluth, Minn., made a short business 
trip to Minneapolis the latter part of last week. 

C. B. March, treasurer of the Red River Lumber 
aad was in Minneapolis from Akeley, Minn., this 
week, 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to this city from a three weeks’ 
trip in the east. 

I, P. Lennan, of the firm of Lennan & Lewis, hard- 
wood handlers, is at present in North Dakota on a hunt- 
ing expedition. 

J. W. Hartray, of Sioux City, Iowa, superintendent of 
the 8. H. Bowman Lumber Company’s yards in that 
section, made a business trip to this city last week. 

James and T. A. Metcalf and G. F. Meyer, of Platte- 
ville, Wis., were in Minneapolis the latter part of the 
week purchasing lumber and making arrangements for 
the operation of several yards in Wisconsin which they 
have recently purchased. The concern will be known as 
the Meyer & Metcalf Lumber Company. 

The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, has 
recently issued a neat catalog to the trade for fall 
and winter stock. With its characteristic enterprise 
the company has edited a new and novel book and one 
which is most complete in its information regarding 
sash, doors, hangers ete. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, of this city, 
is pushing work rapidly on the new road now being 
constructed in the northern part of the state. The 
road will in all probability be completed before snow 
flies and the company will be enabled to ship in logs 
to the mill at Scanlon. Minn., during the winter. The 
work of laying the rails will begin shortly, as nearly 
twenty miles of grading has now been completed. 

T. H. Shevlin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, has 
returned to this city from a pleasure trip in the east. 





N. W. Hamilton, vice-president of the Seattle Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle, Wash., was in this city for a few 
days last week on business. He will make a short trip 
to Chicago and other eastern points before returning to 
the coast. 

A. D. Day, of A. D. Day & Co., Engadine, Mich., was 
in Minneapolis recently looking after sales of hard- 
woods and white cedar. 

T. Anderson, of Milan, Minn., and W. A. Bryant, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, were visitors at Minneapolis last week, 

C. M. McCoy has recently received an order for fir to 
be used in a cereal factory at Battle Creek, Mich. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the fir rate at that point is 
59 cen‘ts and the pine rate but 28 cents, the company 
placing the order decided in favor of the west coast 
lumber on account of the qualities of this wood in not 
affecting the taste of the food. 

J. F. Barnard, the well known Minneapolis lumber- 
man, has recently returned from a business trip to the 
Pacific coast. While away he completed negotiations 
with the Larson Lumber Company, of Whatcom, Wash., 
and will hereafter represent that concern in the eastern 
field. The company manufactures fir lumber, red cedar 
shingles and red cedar lumber. 

The H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
recently made a transfer which’ demonstrates the fact 
that the railroads are now building cars more suited 
to the shingle trade than formerly. The order received 
by the company called for 500,000 5 to 2 clears and 
6 to 2 extras and was filled with three transit cars as 
follows: Northern Pacifie car, containing 273.250 
extras, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy car containing 
100,000 clears and 279,750 extras and Chicago, Mil. 
waukee & St. Paul car containing 339,250 clears, 


yor 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


_ Dututrn, Mryn., Oct. 2.—Lumbermen here say there 
is not to exceed 10,000.000 feet of No. 3 and better un- 
sold on the docks at the head of the lake. This is get- 
ting it down pretty close, but the figures are undoubt- 
edly correct. As for the lower grades, one big box 
concern has been in the market here lately for 2,000,000 
feet of No, 5 lumber and has picked up nearly all of 
that grade that has been lying around. Other box 
concerns have been buying No. 4 and have made a tem- 
porary scarcity in the grade. In the meantime the 
saws are working steadily all around the harbor making 
more lumber. Still it is the claim of men best. posted 
in the trade that we will go into the winter here with 
a less stock of unsold lumber than we have had any 
winter except that of 1899, when there were about 23.,- 
000,000 feet on hand at the close of navigation. The 
probability is there will be less than that this fall. 

Some few small sales are being made and there are 
buyers for whatever appears in sight. Prices are un- 
changed, except that Nos. 4 and 5 have stiffened up a 
little and are now quoted at $5 and $10, firm. Lath is 
scarce and is worth from $2.25 to $2.75. The demand 
has been good for both lath and shingles. 

Shipments are large and steady, though for the past 
week they have fallen a little below the average. The 
month of September for the head of the lakes has shown 
shipments of 52,000,000 feet, of which the great bulk 
has been from Duluth. Two Harbors is shipping very 
slowly this year, and the bulk of the lumber sawn on 
the rail lines north from that town is brought on 
through to Duluth for delivery to ships. The shipments 
of the past two weeks have been: 


Steamer C. H. Bradley, Tonawanda............. 850,000 
Schooner Mary Woolson, Tonawanda............ 925,000 
Steamer Kalkaska, Chicago.............eceeees 800,000 
Schooner Brunette, Toledo............ccecceces 1,000,000 
PtOAMEr ONCHOIN, CHICKBIO. 6..6560s0cccsccecceses 800,000 
Steamer R, Holland, Bay City.........sscescccee 890,000 
Steamer J. H. Prentice, Chicago..............0+ 550.000 
Steamer R. H. Burkhead, Tonawanda............ 


Steamer W. L. Wetmore, Cleveland 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago...... 
Schooner C. H. Burton, Tonawanda 









BCHOOMAr TMGA, BWNRIO. sc ccccccccsecevecenee . 
Schooner Our Son, Sandusky...........-eeeee0: ; 
Steamer Stinson, Cleveland ..........cceeeeeees i 
Steamer Rhoda Emily, Cleveland............... , 
Steamer H. L. Worthington, Chicago............ 415.000 
Schooner Goshawk, Tonawanda ...............-- 00,000 
Steamer Charles Neff, Chicago................- 1,100,000 
Steamer Jay Gould, CHICAGO.......cccccccevecs 830,000 
Schooner K. Brainard, Sandusky..............- 525,000 
DCORIMG? BMIAMNC, CIOVOINNG, ocr ccccvccecccreccees 500.000 
Steamer Charles Wall, Sandusky..............+ 800,000 
BUGAIIOD, POSTION, COICREO, ccc ce cise eeenscce 350,000 
Steamer Sawyer. Tonawanda...........++.++0+: 900,000 
Steamer Zilla, Tonawanda.... 850,000 
Schooner Redfern, Tonawanda..... 900,000 
Schooner Minch, Colin Bay....... .. 150,000 
Schooner White & Friant, Saginaw.............-- 510,000 
TE hee te Sie eA RES DORs eee ess BoE RS 16,825,000 


The A. L. Warner mill, at Little Marais, down the 
north shore of Lake Superior about sixty-five miles, 
has finished its year’s cut and has this week completed 
the shipment of every stick of the eut to Hancock and 
Houghton, Mich., where it has been sold. There was 
a cut of 1,500,000 feet. with a small lot of lath and 
about 1,100 ties. Mr. Warner will go into the woods 
for a log cut sufficient to run the mill at about be 
same rate next year. Much of his timber is purcless 
from small loggers about Little Marais. There is muc 
less going on along the north shore this year than last, 
and the indications for the coming winter are not brisk. 
The tie and pulpwood business is lagging and this was 
a large share of what has been done in that region. 
Several Chicago concerns have been there the past tw 
years but have generally withdrawn. vd 

Winter logging will probably be large, on acon 
the conditions outlined at the beginning of this let . 
Lumbermen are beginning to get into the woods to som 
extent, though the movement is not yet fairly under = 
The big operators are figuring on the questions of m 
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and wages, which are the serious problems for the 
ear. An effort is being made to bear wages, but it 
js not likely to succeed. Summer loggers have been 
paying from $30 to $35 a month, and all that is now 
being offered for the fall and winter in camps that are 
starting at the west side of this district and along the 
Mississippi is said to be from $26 to $30. Whether 
this will result in getting the men wanted is a question, 
for there is a large amount of other work on hand which 
is bidding up for men. Not only are logging wages dis- 
quieting, but the cost of supplies is high and bids fair 
to continue so. Especially is this the case with sup- 
plies for horses and with potatoes. 

30lin & Wood, of Brainerd, have taken a contract 
from the Brooks Timber Company to log 250,000,000 
feet of timber along the new Brooks-Seanlon logging 
road north from Cloquet. Bolin & Wood will build 
spurs into the timber and will log the tracts owned by 
the Brooks company, delivering the logs to the railway. 
The work of building the road is being pushed, and 
within two or three weks the grading for twenty miles 
will be complete and rails will be down for a consider- 
able distance. Winter logging will be carried on over 
the road. This Bolin & Wood contract is one of the 
large ones and will be in force for some years. 

Nolan Bros. & Laird, who have built a mill on the 
St. Louis river near the Duluth & Iron Range road, 
have been cutting now for some weeks, and everything 
is running smoothly. They now expect to run all win- 
ter, and are arranging the mill for that purpose. About 
8,000,000 feet will be sawn before the cold weather sets 
in. The logging contract has been given to S. Hunter, 
of Minneapolis, who is on the ground with a consider- 
able force. The mill will ship out via the Duluth & Iron 
Range road to this city. 

The big case of Humbird and Weyerhaeuser vs. Av- 
ery, Morley, et al, for timber lying a short distance 
north of this city, is set for trial in the chancery 
branch of the United States court that sits here next 
week. It is scarcely likely that the case will be heard 
at that time. 

Surveyor General Stevens returned this week from 
Norfolk and the east, where he and his wife had been 
for several weeks past. 

John Frazer, a well known logger and timberman of 
this city, who has been in Idaho for some time, has 
returned to Duluth and will at once move to Idaho 
with his family. He finds the climate there suited to 
his needs. 

Lumber freights to Lake Erie have advanced to $2.75 
at last. This is on account of the demand for ships in 
other lines of trade. 





ON CHEQUAMEGON BAY. 


AsuLANp, Wis., Oct. 2.—During the month of Sep- 
tember there were shipped from the port of Ashland, 
according to the records of the port collector, 39,918.000 
feet of lumber. This is over 16,000.000 feet more than 
was shipped during September, 1900. To carry this 
great amount of lumber to lower lake ports required 
fifty-four vessels carrying all the way from 450,000 
to 1,150,000 feet. The shipments for the past month 
would have been raised several million feet if the heavy 
storm of the past week on the lakes had not delayed 
boats in coming to Ashland. This accounts for the 
lightness of the shipments for the week, which amounted 
to only 7,990,000 feet. During September there were 
two cargoes of lumber shipped from this port to Canada, 
one boat taking 75,502 feet and the other 153,000 feet. 
The shipments of lumber from the port of Duluth for 
the past month were nearly 4,000,000 feet below the 
shipments from Ashland, which goes to prove that 
Ashland is the largest shipper of lumber on the upper 
lakes, 

The Ashland Lumber Company has shipped six car- 
goes of lumber to Chicago and other points on the 
lower lakes the past week. It has also made the sale 
of several small lots to Buffalo, North Tonawanda, 
and Cleveland parties. 

Captain B. Doherty has just taken out 11,000 pieces 
of logs from the Brule river. This makes the fifth 
raft that has been taken out of the Brule in the past 
ten days. The water in the river is high enough at 
present for driving the logs and all of the logs will 
be taken out before it freezes up. Work on the Brule 
was at a standstill for a month this summer, caused 
by the large dam going out at its mouth. 

The lumber rate was advanced from $2.50 to $2.75 
Saturday. This rate is said to be now effective between 
the head of the lakes and Lake Erie ports and several 
charters have been made by Ashland shippers at that 
figure, The movement of lumber according to local 
shippers will be steady from now until the end of 
the season. 

The clash between the lumber inspectors and ship- 
pers remains about the same. The lumber inspectors 
have prevented the shippers from putting on non-union 
men to load boats and the shippers in their turn have 
refused to hire any of the corner men. One shipper 
Stated that to his knowledge no corner man had been 
at work on the bay since the union was formed. 

In speaking of the lumber situation Fred Schroeder, 
of the John Schroeder Lumber Company, Milwaukee, 
‘tated: “The demand for lumber has been steady this 
year and prices better than for some time. In the 

igher grades especially has the price been maintained 
and only on hemlock, of which there is a sunerabun- 
dance in the market, have rates been weak. We shall 
clean up all our timber and logs tributary to Menomi- 
nee and Marinette this fall, and shall hereafter get 
our supply from Lake Superior, in Minnesota, fifty 
miles from the Canadian border. We have about 200,- 


000,000 feet of standing timber which we are rafting 
to Ashland.” 

Shipments from the port of Ashland during the past 
week are as follows: 


Boat AND DESTINATION, Feet. 
Schooner Wayne, Chicago . ............4. 900,000 
Schooner Geo. B. Owen, Toledo........... 1,000,000 


Propeller Santa Maria. ....... sees. eee 950,000 





Schooner Schwanee, Cleveland . ......... 300,000 
Propeller Abram Smith, Toledo ......... - 540,000 
Propeller J. W. Westcott, Lake Linden.... 900,000 
Propeller Meridan, Cleveland ............ 830,000 
Barge Helvetia, Cleveland . ............. 700,000 
Steamer Donaldson, Bay City ........... 450,000 
Steamer George King, Cleveland.......... 500,000 
Schooner A. C. Tuxbury, Cleveland....... 920,000 

DE ron os rnceenenahe tae aeawce sees 7,990,000 





FROM THE MENOMINEE TWIN CITIES. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Oct. 2.—Several small sales of 
lumber are reported this week. The Sawyer-Goodman 
Company sold 1,000,000 feet of strips to Devere & 
Schloegel, of Milwaukee, and 300,000 feet of basswood 
to Detroit parties. Chicago parties bought 600,000 
feet. of hemlock from Crawford & Sons at Cedar river. 
The Murphy Lumber Company, of Green Bay, sold 
1,000,000 feet of No. 3 boards to New York city parties. 

There are three Buffalo tows loading here this week 
and they will carry away over 5,000,000 feet. They 
are the Shores and tow, Duncan City and barges and 
the Ogemaw and tow. The Buffalo boats are expected 
to make about three more trips before the close of 
navigation, 

There is a large amount of stock on the various docks, 
but it is expected to be pretty well cleaned out before 
the close of the season. Among the Chicago boats here 
this week were the steam barges Normandie, I. Watson 
Stephenson, the Foster and barges and a number of 
schooners. 

Crawford & Son, of Cedar River, shipped this week 
2,000,000 feet of hemlock to eastern and Chicago dealers. 

Mann Bros., of Two Rivers, had a raft of 1,000,000 
feet of timber towed in here this week to be sawed 
by different mills on the river. The Menominee River 
Lumber Company is sawing 1,000,000 feet of pine for 
the N. Ludington Company. 

The boom company has sorted up to date about 
200,000,000 feet of logs and there are about 40,000,000 
feet left above the marking gap. The boom company 
will continue to sort logs until the middle of November. 

One of the great surprises of the week was the 
arrest of A. V. Freeman, of Menominee, former man- 
ager for Raber & Watson, Chicago, on the charge’ of 
embezzlement, who was arrested in Chicago and brought 
back here. He is accused of forging inspection certifi- 
cates and securing checks on the strength of them. 
His shortage is said to be anywhere between $12,000 
and $15,000. He avers his innocence and says he will 
be able to explain everything satisfactorily. Mr. Free- 
man spent the first night in jail and at this writing 
is trying to secure sureties for $5,000. He waived 
examination and has been held to circuit court in that 
amount. There is said to be another Menominee lum- 
berman involved in the alleged crooked work. 





OPERATIONS ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Oct. 2.—The lumber firms on the 
Menominee river are now making plans for their log- 
ging this coming winter. None of them are matured 
yet and a few have not progressed far enough to give 
an approximate outline. They all, however, agree on 
the fact that as a general thing less timber will be 
logged the coming season than has been cut in any win- 
ter previous. .This is on account of the failing of the 
timber stock, which has taken place so rapidly during 
the past few years. But one or two of the mill com- 
panies will run both night and day next season. They 
have not sufficient logs to warrant it. Two or three 
mills on the river’ will be shut down for good at the 
end of the season, the timber supply being exhausted. 
Among these are the Menominee River Lumber Company 
and two mills of the Kirby-Carpenter Company. The 
R. W. Merryman Company will run for a number of 
years yet, keeping two mills going, but not with its 
own timber, that having run out. It is sawing the 
Hamilton & Merryman logs. 

The Marinette Lumber Company, which hitherto has 
not only made night runs each season but has continued 
its cutting through the entire winter, intends next year 
tc ease up a bit from the rush and will make merely 
an ordinary day cut. The market for mixed timber, 
which comprises the material for the winter sawing, is 
in a very bad state for the manufacturers owing to the 
immense quantity cut and placed upon the market of 
recent years. This has been so great that the wood has 
accumulated far in excess of demand and has fairly be- 
come a drug. Prices are so low, with accompanying 
freight biJls so high, that hardwood is not the most 
profitable cut, and has been accordingly tabooed by the 
firm. 

The Mcrinette Lumber Company will operate but one 
camp this winter, most of its logs being put in by the 
Quinnesce Logging Company. The camp will be situated 
in Florence county, town No. 30, and the timber is 
spread through the northern part of Marinette and the 
southern part of Florence county. The cut is to consist 
of about 16,000,000 feet of timber, most of which is 

ine, 

The Fence River Logging Company has arrangements 
made to put in about 20,000,000 feet. It will have four 
camps, with situations as follows: Camp 1 on the 
Pine river. Dick Doyle is the foreman. Here it will 


bank 7,000,000 feet. Camp 2, on the Popple river, will 


cut 3,000,000 feet. The foreman is to be Hugh Cum- 
mings. Camp 3. is a railroad camp at Brown’s Spur, 
Wis., on the St. Paul road. From this the company 
will take about 6,000,000 feet by rail. John Ludgate is 
the foreman. Camp 4, on the main Menominee river at 
Anderson’s Spur, will bank 4,000,000 feet. Mike Flan- 
nigan is the foreman here. All the four camps will be 
started about February 1. Wages are good and will be 
about what they were last winter. 

The Hamilton & Merryman Company, though it has 
its timber sawed by another company, does its own log- 
ging. It will operate five camps, the situation and cut 
of each being as given following: Camp, 1 on the south 
bank of the Pike river, will put in 3,000,000 feet; camp 
2, on Pembine Bum, is to put in 5,000,000 feet; camp 
3, on the main Menominee river, below Sturgeon Falls, 
will bank 2,000,000 feet. Camp 4 is situated on the 
south branch of Pembine Bum. Its cut will be 3,000,000 
feet. Camp 5 is a railroad camp at Brown’s Spur, on 
the St. Paul road, where the company will put in 3,000,- 
000 feet. 

The C. H. Worcester Company will have its timber 
cut exclusively by jobbers. This has been its plan since 
the burning down of its mill. The company will log 
7,000,000 feet of cedar. 

The Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick Company: has 
put in its last log on the Menominee and will not oper- 
ate any camps this winter. A. Spies will put in a full 
stock of logs. The Girard Lumber Company, the Bay 
Shore Lumber Company and Burns & Hicks expect to 
have a full season’s stock next year with contract tim- 
ber and what they will pick up. Donovan & O’Connor 
expect to continue contract sawing next year. Holmes 
& Son are putting in a stock of pine and hardwoods and 
will run one of the Kirby, Carpenter Company’s mills 
next year. 

The N. Ludington Company will put in a full stock 
of logs this winter for its two mills and the H. Witbeck 
Company will get out a full stock for its mill next sea- 
son. The first camp was started this week by the Fence 
River Logging Company and from now on the camps will 
be put in every week. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, W1s., Oct. 1—Three rainy days to one dry 
day is the order of the weather man just now, but a 
change is looked for soon. The result has been to bring 
the river up to a good stage, and there is no further 
danger of low water interrupting the operations of the 
saw mills any more this fall. Trade holds up well and 
manufacturers are hopeful and happy. 

C. H. Allen, representative on the road for the George 
E. Foster Lumber Company, started out again for 
another business searching tour last Monday night. He 
travels in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Stephen Beliel, of Rhinelander, has gone to Memphis, 
Tenn., to superintend the placing of the machinery in 
the new plant of the Wabash Screen Door Company in 
that city. 

The Stevens mill at Rhinelander will saw the: re- 
mainder of the season on logs belonging to the Wixson, 
Bronson & French Company. The Johnson-Hinman 
mill is also sawing from the same company’s logs, as 
they are anxious to get all their timber sawed out this 
fall. Their product for the season will be about 
18,000,000 feet. 

FE. S. Shepard and wife, of Rhinelander, have just 
returned from a trip to the Pan-American at Buffalo. 
The “hodag” wasn’t in it. 

Cutright & Russell will run three camps this winter 
in the Crandon branch of the Northwestern road and 
are now putting up buildings, cutting roads and get- 
ting ready. They expect to cut about 10,000,000 feet, 
which will be railed into Rhinelander for sawing. 

The main river drive between Tomahawk and Merrill 
was completed last week, the work being done in six- 
teen days, which is remarkably quick time, considering 
that the distance includes the most difficult portion of 
the river for driving purposes. 





WAUSAU AND VICINITY. 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 2.—C. H. Grundy, general man- 
ager of the Bradley railroad lines, spent a few hours 
in the city Monday on his way to Tomahawk. Mr. 
Grundy says that they have several crews of men at 
work on the Antigo extension and expect to push this 
line as rapidly as possible. This will open up a rich 
timber belt, and will be of great advantage to the lum- 
bermen of this section. Talk of this extension has been 
going on for several years, but now that actual work 
has* commenced, it is hoped by those interested that 
the road will be completed in the near future. 

Dan McKercher, of Grand Rapids, spent several days 
in the city the past week on business. Mr. McKercher 
has lately returned from Oregon and Washington where 
he has extensive timber interests. He states that the 
best timberland is being bought up very rapidly by east- 
ern lumbermen though there are still good tracts to 
select from. 

F. L. Tibbits, the purchasing agent of the Wilbur 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, which has a number 
of retail yards throughout the southern part of the 
state, was in Wausau last week making purchases of 
lumber for his firm. 

Anthony Fox and M. Clifford, two Stevens Point lum- 
bermen, spent a few days in Wausau last week. 

The suit for recovery on contract of the R. Connor 
Company against the Goodwillie Box Company is still 
holding the attention of the circuit court here. This 
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is the second week of trial and it will probably last 


a week longer. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN LUMBER TRADE. 

Bay Ciry AND Saginaw, Micu., Oct. 1.—One cargo 
of 625,000 feet comprises the lumber shipments from 
this river in September, and from the opening of navi- 
gation to date the shipments were only 5,380,617 feet. 
There will be a falling off in water shipments this 
season of over 800,000,000 feet compared with 1882. A 
few years ago no lumber was brought into the Saginaw 
river by water, while this season to date the receipts 


were 66,155,597 feet. In September the receipts were 
15,484,700 feet of lumber, 537,500 shingles, 843,400 
pieces of lath and 2,000 cedar posts. The lumber 


receipts for the season will reach nearly 100,000,000 
feet. Booth & Boyd received one cargo containing 680,- 
000 feet, and the Michigan Manufacturing Company, of 
Holly, received one cargo of 270,545 feet from Sarnia. 
The cargo for Booth & Boyd came from Spanish river. 
A cargo of 725,000 feet from Little Current, Ont., was 
also received during the week for George Morley & 
Co., of Detroit. 

The conditions regarding the Jumber industry in 
eastern Michigan have not changed of late. Business 
generally is good and the movement of stock is rather 
brisk. There is little white pine in the hands of manu- 
facturers and at the close of the season stocks here 
will be about exhausted, while in the Georgian bay dis- 
trict the manufacturers are reported to be sold up 
closely. 

ihe conditions governing the cutting, hauling and 
banking of pine logs which existed for so many years 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan are found nowhere 
else. Lumbermen who went from here to other points 
fail to find logging so easy. In the Georgian bay dis- 
trict loggers find that work is under great difficulties. 
The country is rough and broken, making roadmaking 
terribly expensive, and it is not possible to put im any- 
where near as much stock with the same crew that 
did the work on this side. Help is hard to get any- 
where in Canada or in this state and wages are high. 
In upper Michigan logging is also much more expensive 
than it is here, but as noted in a previous letter it is 
going to be difficult to get help this fall. The Stephens 
Lumber Company, operating near Waters, on the Mack- 
inaw division of the Michigan Central, wants 100 men 
for mill and woods work and there is scarcely a firm 
of lumbermen in the state that does not want men. 
South of the straits $22 to $26 is offered, and north of 
the straits $26 to $30 is offered, and men cannot be 
found to fill the quota at the wages named. Every 
litt'e mill and every cedar operator employs a few men 
and hundreds of mill and woods workers have left Mich- 
igan for work elsewhere. It seems strange that six 
years ago men fell over themselves in the effort to get 
work at $12 to $15 a month. 

A special election is to be held October 15 in the 
Tenth congressional district to elect a representative in 
congress to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
R. O. Crump. The democrats have nominated George 
Jackson, formerly mayor of Bay City, a lumber shipper 
and commission dealer, and a right capable man and 
good fellow, but he has an adverse majority of 8,000 
against him and the republican candidate is reasonably 
sure of being elected. 

Some time ago it was reported in a Canadian news- 
paper that the saw mill plant of C. K. Eddy & Sons 
was to be removed from Saginaw to Sandwich. Arthur 
Eddy, of the firm named, denies the report in toto. The 
firm owns over 200,000,000 feet of fine timber in the 
Georgian bay district and is holding to it. Unless fire 
should get into it they will not be in a hurry to cut it, 
but if necessity arises they are holding themselves in 
shape to cut it. Their mill plant at Saginaw has not 
turned a wheel this season, and it may never be 
operated again here, as it has no stock. The firm, 
under the name of Eddy, Glynn & Co., is operating on 
Lake Superior. 

E. Jochen has operated the Charles Lee saw mill at 
Saginaw during the greater portion of the season. 
The C. S. Bliss mill has run steadily, the Central Lum- 
ber Company and the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Com- 
pany’s plant include all of the Saginaw ‘mills in opera- 
tion this year. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, purchaser of the 
F. T. Woodworth & Co. saw mill, will take possession 
of the plant today. The company has enough timber 
to stock the mill fifteen years, and the intention is to 
run the mill summer and winter, keeping the log 
boom open during the winter by steam pipes under the 
water. 

Asa F, Wilson, of the Wilson Cypress Company, of 
Palatka, Fla., is visiting in Saginaw. He lived many 
years in Saginaw, where he was engaged in buying, sell- 
ing and shipping lumber, some seasons shipping 75,000,- 
000 feet, and several years ago went south and invested 
in cypress timber. He says his plant will turn out 
about 15,000,000 feet of lumber this season and the 
lumbering conditions down there are favorable. 

The Allington-Curtis Manufacturing Company is hav- 
ing one of its best years. Thus far in the present year 
business has been exceptionally good and the plant is 
run to its full capacity. 

The Michigan Log Towing Company wants the Sag- 
inaw Bay Towing Company to hand over $15,000 as 
alleged damages claimed by the Michigan company. 
The contention of the plaintiff is that in 1896 a con- 
tract was entered into between the contestants for a 
mutual interchange of work, both companies being 
engaged in towing saw logs across Lake Huron. Each 
company was to use its utmost endeavor to secure con- 
tracts and do all the towing possible at a fixed schedule 
of towing rates. The plaintiff was to do 624 percent 





and the defendant 374 percent of all the towing done by 
both, and in case of differences the matter should be 
referred to arbitration. It is shown in the declara- 
tion that defendant towed 125,000,000 feet of logs from 
Canadian to Michigan ports, and the plaintiff towed 
36,104,120 feet; also that the defendant failed to pay its 
share of the excess towing and claimed to have towed 
only 81,977,800 feet of logs instead of 125,000,000. It 
is also shown that the defendant declined to submit 
the matter to arbitration. 

The Ithaca Lumber Company is shipping 500,000 
fect of lumber from Clare to the company’s yard at 
Ithaca, Mich. 

J. B. Redhead, who has been operating a mill at 
Roscommon, is to move his plant down the Au Sable 
river to a tract of timber he has contracted to manu- 
facture for Frank Goodman, and the mill is being dis- 
mantled for removal. 

The Hanson Lumber Company, of Roscommon, operat- 
ing the box lumber mill bought of Crump & Son, is 
erecting a mill south of Lewiston, about ten miles 
from the point where Mr. Redhead is to operate, and 
it is said that he has leased the Hanson mill for five 
years and will operate both plants. 

T. W. Hanson, of the Hanson Lumber Company, of 
Roscommon, met with a painful accident on Thursday. 
IIe was standing in front of one of the boilers when 
a stop cock blew out, filling his face with scalding 
steam and particles of sand, Fortunately his injuries 
are not serious. 

The Hull & Ely mill, at Oscoda, has been running a 
day and a quarter during the entire summer and may be 
compelled to run day and night during the ensuing 
few weeks, as Chris. Yockey has a drive of about 
1,500,000 feet of logs which will be down about October 


20. This mill has been sawing logs lately for Gustin & 
Killmaster and the Detroit Lumber Company. The 


H. M. Loud’s Sons Company’s plant at Au Sable has 
made a successful season, running steadily. The Pine 
river drive came down Wednesday. ‘There are seven- 
teen rafts, mostly logs for the Au Sable Lumber Com- 
pany to sluice. 

The Mackinnon Manufacturing Company is manu- 
facturing tanks and other apparatus for the sugar 
factories. 

The Lobdell-Bailey Company has purchased a num- 
ber of thousand acres of hardwood timber land near 
Onaway and is in the market for more. It is building 
a mill at Onaway which is designated a dimension 
plant for cutting special bills in trainload lots. This 
plant is ‘100x300 feet on the ground and two stories 
high. It will be equipped with a 350-horse power Cor- 
liss engine and all modern sawing machinery necessary, 
the plant to be lighted by electricity. The boiler and 
engine house and machine shop will be adjacent to the 
dimension plant, and will have a ground area of 5383x108 
feet. A barn and warehouse for camp supplies will 
have a ground area of 40x)20 with a wing 40x70. A 
fine office building, two stories high and 30x60, will 
be erected east of the plant. The Huron Handle & 
Lumber Company’s plant has been acquired by the Lob- 
dell-Bailey Company, and connected with this the com- 
pany is erecting a bicycle rim plant 40x55 feet in size 
and two stories high. It is already enclosed and a 
portion of the machinery placed in position. ‘The com- 
pany has a 10-year contract with the bicycle trust 
to furnish wood bicycle rims. The handle factory is 
two stories, 40x120 feet, with filing room and machine 
shop 30x40 feet and stone boiler house 43x51 feet. This 
factory turns out between 30,000 and 40,000 broom 
handles daily or a yearly output of 9,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000. The Onaway & North Michigan railway, which 
was constructed for the Huron Handle & Lumber Com- 
pany for logging purposes and which is turned over to 
the Lobdell-Bailey people, is nearly finished. The com- 
pany will handle about 15,000,000 feet of hardwood 
logs annually, 

The schooner McGee left Alpena Saturday with a 
cargo of 370,000 feet of lumber for Tonawanda. 

A crew of forty woodsmen left Saginaw today for 
Jasper, Tex., where they will be employed in the camps 
of MeArthur Bros., of Detroit, who are lumbering ex- 
tensively in the Lone Star State. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 28.—The demand for lumber 
continues to be such as to make noticeable a smile of 
satisfaction upon the faces of all Cleveland dealers. 
Not that the prices are so high as to assure large 
profits, but the volume of trade seems entirely to their 
liking. Yet there has been a somewhat spasmodic phase 
to trade that has not heretofore existed. A rush and a 
hustle for a day, then a quiet that would set the deal- 
ers thinking “Is it all off?” Notwithstanding this, 
however, trade for the month will feot up in feet sold 
as much as for any month this year. An advance of 
25 cents in freight rates from the head of. the lakes 
has been asked; yet we know of no charters being made 
at better than $2.50. There was a report yesterday 
that lumber carriers at Duluth were in great demand, 
but your correspondent fails to find any foundation for 
such report. On the contrary the stock in yards here 
is quite complete and there will likely be no large 
amount taken in this fall. The local building trade 
continues good and from this source a large amount 
of lumber will be used this fall. One building company 
this week purchased a tract of land in the suburbs of 
the city upon which it calculates to erect within the 
next ninety days 100 houses. 

Car receipts of lumber from the south continue large. 
One of the largest dealers was heard to say, “I believe 
the lumber received by car during the month of Sep- 
tember by our firm will be equal to if not more than 
that received by water.” 


The boat receipts this week were as follows: 
BOAT AND Port OF SAILING. Feet Delivered, 





Propeller Coffinberry, Ashland, Wis..........++++. 750,000 
Propeller A, L. Hopkins, Ashland, Wis........... 550,000 
Schooner Allegheny, Port Wing, Mich............ 800,000 
Propeller M, A. McGregor, Port Wing, Mich...... 700,000 
Schooner Checotha, Duluth, Minn................ 600,000 
Propeller A. G, Lindsay. Duluth, Minn -1,125,000 
Propeller Interlaken, Duluth, Minn... +» 640,000 
l’ropeller Agnes Smith, Duluth, Minn............. 575,000 
Schooner Grace Gibbs, Boyne City, Mich......... 550,000 
Propeller N. Mills, wen ce a See 416,000 
Propeller Isaac Lincofn, Alpena, Mich............ 325,000 
Propeller Sanilac, Cheboygan, Mich............... 400,000 
Schooner A. P. Grover, Cheboygan, Mich......... 550,000 
Schooner Kate Darling, Soo, Mich............... 400,000 
Propetier Alsen, AIMEDR, BMICD . 665 ccc ccsccovics 340,000 
Propeller J. ©. Mills, Tawas, Mich... occ ccccccses 350,000 

Total receipts for six days......... RR w ek wate 9,071.000 


Several out-of-town dealers have been in the market 
this week, some making purchases and some coming to 
look the situation over and to better post themselves 
as to what was going on. We received a call this week 
from Felix A. Mulgrew, of New York, who is probably 
with one exception the pioneer lumber dealer of this 
country. Mr. Mulgrew has for more than fifty years 
owned and operated a mahogany saw mill at the foot of 
Kast Eighth street, where he is today doing a thrifty 
and exceedingly profitable trade. Harry O. Wood, of 
B. H. Wood & Co., Lorain; C. L. Wood, of the Western 
Reserve Lumber Company, Warren; 8. S. Worrellow, of 
Willoughby, and Mr. Thomas, of the Niles Lumber Com- 
pany, Niles, were also in the market making purchases, 

John W. Wemple, of the Ohio Sash & Door Com- 
pany, and Mr, Crawford, of the A. Teachout Company, 
report excellent trade in their line of goods. They say 
their greatest difficulty is in manufacturing material ag 
fast as wanted, 





IMPORTANT CHANGE IN CLEVELAND. 


One of the most important lumber deals made in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in recent years was consummated on 
October 1, when the Saginaw Bay Company completed 
the purchase of the entire lumber business in Cleveland 
of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., whose plant is located at No, 
15 Carter street, that city. For many years F, R. Gil- 
christ & Co, have been one of the leading lumber firms 
of Cleveland and in retiring from the wholesale and re- 
tail trade of that city they bear with them the best 
wishes of a host of friends. The sale comprises all their 
lumber in stock in Cleveland, amounting to 9,500,000 
feet, together with horses, wagons and complete outfit 
of every character and description pertaining to the of- 
fice and yard. The Saginaw Bay Company will continue 
the business in connection with its other yard at Stone’s 
Levee. The company’s new yard in Carter street will 
be in charge of that veteran lumberman, F. W. Bell, 
who has been connected for the past seven years with 
F. R. Gilchrist & Co, in a similar capacity. 

In connection with this trade the firm of F. R. 
christ & Co. write us as follows: 


Gil- 


To THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We wish to announce 
through the columns of your valuable paper that we have 
sold to the Saginaw Bay Company our entire lumber business 
here in Cleveland. F’. W. Bell, who for the past seven years 
has been identified with us, will go with this concern as 
superintendent of this branch of its trade, and we will appre- 
ciate it very much if all our patrons will follow him. The 
Saginaw Bay Company will continue the lumber business at 
No. 15 Carter street. We wish to take this opportunity to 
thank our customers for past favors. Yours respectfully, 

I’. R. Giucnrist & Co., 
Per GILCHRIST. 

For a number of years past the Saginaw Bay Com- 
pany has been a prominent factor in the Cleveland lum- 
ber market and with its new purchase and with a suffi- 
cient corps of employees in addition to its already ex- 
tensive equipment, it will be especially well situated for 
the increased trade which it hopes to merit. 
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NEW MILLS. 





Alabama, 
Rosenberry & Soencer will erect a planing mill. 


Arkansas. 
Walnut Ridge—Benson & Son are building a saw mill. 


Louisiana. 
& Gorum will erect a saw, 


Mobile 


Marco—Dun and 


shingle 
planing mill. 
Maine. 
East Corinth—W. F. Clark is enlarging his planing mill 
and adding new machinery. 


Texas. 


Nona—The William Cameron Lumber Company will put 
in a tie mill of 25,000 feet a day capacity. 


Virginia. 

Stelfus & Son will erect 
West Virginia. ; 
Marlington (near)—The Greenbrier Lumber Company will 

erect a saw mill. 


Denbigh—J. L. a saw mill. 


OPA PDPAA PDD DPD DL 


The Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association has 
issued a new edition of its “official classification of towns ° 
in the states of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, southern Minne- 
sota and northern Missouri.” It bears date of October 1 
and cancels all previous editions. It gives every town In 
the sections named, with the railroad or railroads on 
which it is located, the price list effective thereat and the 
actual carload lumber rate from Minneapolis. Towns 
in which lumber yards are located that are not situated 
on railroads are also given, with the distance from the 
nearest railroad station. This is a remarkably complete 
and convenient little book and can be obtained from the 
secretary of the association, Lumber Exchange building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Good Trade at the Metropolis—Buffa'onians Busy Patrons of Canal and Railroad—Tona- 
wanda Pays Advanced Transportation Rates Cheerfully—Latest News 
from Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Bangor, 
Baltimore and Elsewhere. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Sept. 30.—It can hardly be imagined that 
the recent series of failures has had a tendency to 
help business any and yet it is some satisfaction to be 
able to record the fact that they have not really serious- 
ly interfered with the improvement in the market. 
Quite a little building is being done, and the eall for 
almost all kinds of stock is eminently satisfactory. 
Prices of spruce and hemlock are stiffening, yellow 
pine is in good demand and the hardwood situation 
is better than it has been. ; 

In talking of the excellent hemlock situation today 
a dealer said: “The Pennsylvania mills are sold ahead 
fully 25,000,000 feet, of which 5,000,000 feet are boards 
which are scarce and high. ‘That will give you some 
idea of the situation. As for our own particular firm, 
we have sold fully four times as much hemlock this 
month as we did all of September last year. So we're 
not complaining a bit.” ; 

The sash and door men have the same kind of story 
to tell, and the yellow pine men whose mills are in 
shape to fill orders are in the same boat. A hopeful 
feeling pervades everything and there is little doubt 
that a very interesting fall business awaits the trade. 

Quite a number of visiting lumbermen are down 
here on business, but incidentally they see the yacht 
races just the same. A gentleman who came down 
from Rouse’s Point, N. Y., on Saturday only to see 
the Columbia win was W. I. Millard, of the Millard 
Lumber Company. He went home quite satisfied. 

Another mill man who is here to see that the Amer- 
ican boat gets fair play is C. P. Brown, general man- 
acer of the Tiffton, Thomasville & Gulf railroad, and 
the Moultrie Lumber Company, Moultrie, Ga. 

J. H. Bryan, of Bryan & Boyer, Asheville, N. C., 
dropped in today. He reports business brisk. 

Recent visitors to the city included: I’. R. Babcock, 
of E. V. Babeock & Co., Pittsburg; F. L. Andrews, of 
the C. E. Andrews Lumber Company, New Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Ralph Souder, of EK. B. Hallowell & Co., Phila- 
delphia; Henry Sondheimer, of the FE. Sondheimer 
Company, Chicago; George D. Burgess, of Russe & Bur- 
gess, Memphis; E. B. Freeman, president of the Cort- 
land Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; M. B. Farrin, of 
the Farrin-Korn Company, Cincinnati, and Charles H. 
Bond, of Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

A recent death in the trade was that of John Leslie, 
jr, the 25-year-old son of John Leslie, who has a 
Jumber yard at 158 Prince street in this city. Young 
Mr. Leslie was associated with his father in business 
and was decidedly popular. The sympathy of the 
trade is extended to his father. 

Wirt W. Haldam, of Macon, Ga., is a yellow pine man 
who was recently in town. 

E. GC. Atkins & Co., the Indianapolis (Ind.) saw mill 
house, have made a handsome office out of their new 
branch here at No. 64 Reade street. 

President R. ©. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, found 
time to look in at the offices of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

John W. Hussey, No. 1 Broadway, is back from a 
business trip south. 

K. F. Perry is an enthusiastic yachtsman. He doesn’t 
miss a race and he will talk on the subject by the hour 
if anybody starts the subject. Consequently, yachts 
are tabooed at No. 66 Broadway. 

John N. Scatcherd, of Buffalo, was a recent visitor 
to the city. Others who have dropped in and not been 
mentioned are W. W. Robertson, president of the Poca- 
hontas Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; L. Methudy, St. 
Louis, and Frank Hitch, of the Frank Hitch Lumber 
Company, Norfolk, Va. 

L. F. De Bordenave has been appointed Norfolk rep- 
resentative of Parmele, Flash & King, in place of N. 58. 
Smith, resigned. 

John W. McDonald, lumber dealer, of No. 116 Wall 
street, has been admitted to membership in the Mari- 
time Association of the Port of New York. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights from the gulf to the United King- 
dom ‘and continent continue quiet, though rates have 
remained steady at 85s to 87s 6d. No important action 
develops in the line of deal freights from the provinces. 
Fixtures are reported at 42s 6d from Miramichi to the 
West coast of England, and 35s from St. John, which 
rates represent the market at the close. Few time 
contracts are making. Tonnage is offered freely at from 
38 9d to 4s for periods of six and twelve months with, 
however, little interest. manifested. 

Lumber tonnage from gulf ports to the River Plate is 
offered with considerable freedom, but the more urgent 
requirements of shippers appear to be covered. Vessels 
of medium size may be obtained at $13 to Buenos 
Ayres. Eastern and provincial orders are scarce, though 
rates are unchanged, say Boston and Portland $9, and 
from outside ports in the provinces $10. There is very 
little inquiry for tonnage to Brazil. Two barks are 
reported closed at Rio at $14. There is some lumber 


tonnage inquiry noticed to the West Indies from the 
_. Though shippers are prepared to meet full mar- 
Fa fates, few vessels appear to be available. 


or coasting lumber tonnage the market has been 





disturbed the past week by reports of the acceptance 
of an extremely low rate from Savannah, which however, 
were not true, but the effect has been to influence a 
weaker situation. Upon the strength of these reports 
tonnage was obtained from Brunswick to New York 
at $5.75, and from Charleston $5.50, but subsequently 
the weaker tendency was checked, the market closing 
steady upon the basis of former figure. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Cunaxer, St. John, N. B., to Cardiff, deals, 38s. 
October, 

Steamer Micmac, Miramichi to Liverpool or Manchester, 
deals, 42s 6d. October. 

Steamer Huelva, St. John, N. B., 
England, deals, 35s. Prompt. 

Steamer Valetta, gulf to United Kingdom and Holland, 
timber, 90s. October. 

Schooner Sirdar, Yarmouth, N. §8., to Buenos Ayres, lum- 
ber, $10; option Rosario, $11. 

Bark Edmund Vhinney, New York to Rosario, lumber, $10. 

Bark Louis, Mobile to Rio Janeiro, lumber, $14. De- 
cember., 

Bark Cambria, Pensacola or Ship Island to Rio Janeiro, 
lumber, $14. 

Bark Kremlin, Boston to Buenos Ayres, f. o., lumber, $9. 

Schooner Fred B. Balano, Wilmington, N. C., to Porto Rico, 
lumber, $9 and port charges. _ 

Bark Glenafton, Crandall to San Fernando, lumber, $8.25 
and towage. 

srig Jennie Hulbert, 
$7.75 and port charges. 

Schooner Robert C, McQuillan, Jacksonville to New York, 
lumber, $6.25, 

Schooner C. C. 
and towage. 

Schooner 
ber, $6.25. 

Schooner 
ber, $6. 

Schooner 
ber, $6.25. 

Schooner FE. FE. 
lumber, $2.50. ‘ 

Schooner William IE. Downs, Brunswick to New York, 
lumber, $5.75; option New Haven, $6. 


to the west coast of 


Kings’ Ferry to Curacao, lumber, 


Lane, Crandall to New York, lumber, $6 
Maggie C. Hart, Fernandina to Providence, lum- 
Mary Sanford, Jacksonville to New York, lum- 
James Davidson, St. Simons to Norwich, lum- 


Birdsall, City Point, Va., to New York, 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs 


Cooperage 
and Lumber. Whitewood. 


Stock. 


Se ccccacsendsecits 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
TE Seeencncacaunan 15s 17s 6d 10s 
SROOE  w cevscccescecs 16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10¢ cu. ft. 
pO ea a 17s 6d 208 22s 6d 
RIED 63 cesewevunesecs 20c¢ 100 Ibs. 25¢ 10¢ cu. ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 1—The Lumber Exchange has 
held no meetings of late further than to appoint a rep- 
resentative to the meeting of the State Commerce con- 
vention, which takes place at the Merchants’ Exchange 
October 16. The delegate is George P. Sawyer, with 
Knowlton Mixer as alternate. A special effort is to 
be made to get together a large convention, as the sub- 
ject of discussion will be canal enlargement, which 
Buffalo has espoused most heartily. There is but one 
opinion here as to the need of such a step and the ap- 
pointment of the meeting on Change has been done to 
show that our leading commercial body is committed 
to the undertaking. 

There is some speculation on the part of a leading 
hemlock dealer here over the propriety of advancing 
the price of hemlock, as orders are coming in very 
heavily, but the rest of the trade is against it and 
mostly say that they will not follow the lead if it is 
made, so the chances are against the move. 

H. S. Janes has gene back to his lumber mills at 
Isola, Miss., where he will remain a short time in 
order to keep the business well in hand. He will soon 
fill the place of F. 'T. Sullivan, who was a good super- 
intendent, but did not like the climate. The mills are 
running steadily now. 

Haines & Co. report heavy sales of white pine, in- 
cluding the disposal in a single lot of 350,000 feet, which 
is a great part of the stock in the small yard east of 
Erie street. ‘There will be cargoes in to replace this 
sale as soon as it is out of the way, 

Maj. John S. Noyes, president of the exchange, 
has had a satisfactory trade since going on his own 
account and is moving lumber in good quantities. He 
is handling a large amount of shingles and will soon 
increase his stock of white cedars by a heavy con- 
signment of them from the upper lakes. 

Shirley G. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, was married 
on September 18, the bride being Miss Margaret A. 
Rivard, a mefnber of one of the old French families of 
Detroit. The newly wedded pair are now on an east- 
ern trip, being at present in Boston. Mr, Taylor has 
been south considerably, especially since the death of 
his father, familiarizing himself with that part of the 
extensive business of the company and there is some 
prospect of his locating in Chattanooga, where the com- 
pany maintains a branch office. 

The door house of Zeis Bros. reports an unusual 
amount of inquiries for figures on brown ash doors 
just now, which appears to be more than commonly 
popular in the eastern trade. 

The loss to the Buffalo Box Factory by the late fire 
is reported to have been settled by the insurance com- 
panies for $5.500. 3 . i 

H. E. Montgomery has been making a general trip 
to the western woods, going first to Michigan and then 
to the pineries of the Georgian bay district of Canada. 


The firm of Montgomery Bros. is handling a large 
amount of yard lumber outside of the stock worked 
up by the Montgomery Door & Box Company, having 
some time.ago added hardwoods to white pine. 

Lake receipts of lumber are heavier than for the 
same time last season, being for the week 9,101,000 feet, 
with 1,462,000 shingles and 20,000 ties. 

There is demand for good men to take charge of 
outside business of lumber firms. More than one firm 
has expressed the need of a superintendent. 

Among recent visitors from the west to the Buffalo 
lumber trade was H. G. Obenauer, of the Bay City firm 
of Obenauer & Johnson. 

Mixer & Co. are finding their new dry stock shed 
a great convenience, in their home trade especially. 
H. 8. Lee, of this firm, is away on a sales trip east. 





AT THE TONAWANDA. 


NortH Tonawannpa, N. Y., Oct. 1.—A dearth of canal 
boats to carry lumber from the Tonawandas to eastern 
points of consumption prevails, notwithstanding the fact 
that rates have been advanced to the highest point known 
here for several years this season, $2 and $1.60 being 
paid readily on shipments to New York and Albany 
respectively, which records the second raise within the 
last two weeks. The oldest shippers and carriers say 
that the scarcity of canal tonnage at this port has sel- 
dom been as pronounced, having been most noticeable 
during the last week. From present indications the 
existing conditions will not be much alleviated for some 
time, many of the boats that have been carrying lumber 
from the Tonawandas having engaged in other trade east 
of the Tonawandas with exceptionally good remunera- 
tion. The fact that boats will be able to make only two 
more trips from the local port to New York and three 
more to Albany before the season of navigation closes 
is also largely responsible for the recent advance, for- 
warders willingly paying the new rate to prevent the 
carriers going elsewhere to load. A large amount of 
lumber lies on docks here to be forwarded east, but 
there seems little probability of it being shipped before 
the end of the season, unless it is dispatched by rail, 

The car shortage reported at this market a few weeks 
ago has been considerably relieved lately through a con- 
certed effort on the part of local shippers, otherwise 
dealers would be sorely perplexed to find some mode of 
shipping their rush orders. The shortage of canal boats 
makes it necessary for shippers to send their lumber east 
by rail in much larger quantities than usual, conse- 
quently a large number of lumber laden cars may be 
seen leaving the various yards daily for numerous points 
of consumption. 

The receipts of lumber by vessel at the Tonawandas 
during the last seven days of September are estimated 
at about 12,000,000 feet, less than one-half the amount 
that arrived during the previous week. The approxi- 
mate amount for the month is 64,000,000 feet, which is 
the smallest total for any month of the season. Weather 
conditions during the last two weeks were somewhat 
responsible for keeping lumber back, but with favorable 
circumstances October should prove a record breaker, it 
being invariably the largest shipping month of the sea- 
son. 

The amount of lumber shipped from the local market 
by canal.last month was a trifle over 30,000,000, the 
shipments for the last week footing up to 6,958,212 feet, 
which was one of the smallest of the season. 

Local vessel agents state that the rate from Duluth 
to the Tonawandas on lumber has not gone up to $2.75, 
notwithstanding the recent report to that effect. They 
believe that the report was founded on the chartering 
of some yessel-on an off load. Rates from other ports 
remain unchanged since last report. A leading dealer 
stated today that shippers were expecting a general 
advance all along the line today, but owing to the fact 
that the vessels carrying lumber are scattered about 
the lakes as a result of the recent storms and that the 
president of the Lake Carriers’ Association is in Europe, 
the increase looked for is not likely to take place for 
several weeks, 

The lumber dealers whose yards and mills are located 
on Tonawanda Island have petitioned the board of alder- 
men to provide them with better fire protection by es- 
tablishing several hose houses, together with a chem- 
ical engine, on the island. The city has no.hose nor en- 
gine house on the island, and the only protection that 
is had until the firemen arrive from the mainland is 
provided by carts and hose with which each firm has 
supplied itself. The petition seems in a fair way to 
receive favorable consideration. 

Fred Jackson, of New York, who has been here since 
early last spring studying the lumber business with 
White, Rider & Frost, has been appointed the latter’s 
agent at New York and surrounding territory in place 
of Peter D. Hershey, jr., who is considered on his death- 
bed. Mr. Hershey has been pronounced incurable by 
several leading physicians, his liver being affected with 
cancer. He was taken to a hospital at Buffalo several 
weeks ago to undergo an operation, but his case was 
considered too serious for the application of the sur- 
geon’s knife. Mr. Hershey has been in the lumber busi- 
ness as a salesman, dealer and agent for many years, 

Peter Baillie has severed his connection with L. A. 
Kelsey, local hardwood dealer, to accept the management 
of H. S. Janes & Co.’s hardwood yard at Isola, Miss. 

Hugh McLean, of McLean Bros., is in the east in the 
interest of the firm. 

W. W. Robertson, of Robertson & Doebler, and wife 
were among the Tonawandans in attendance at the an- 
nual session of the Genesee Methodist Conference at 
Coudersport, Pa., last week. 

W. C. Oille, of Oille & McKeen, left for Duluth last 
evening to look after the firm’s interests there. 
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Visitors to the market during the last week were: 
N. H. Neuston, of Cleveland, O.; E. D. Keenebeny, of 
New York; D. C. Thompson, of Duluth, Minn.; R. Laid- 
law, of Toronto, Ont.; R. H. Taylor, of Westport, Conn. ; 
J. A. Buch, of Reading, Pa.; G. N. McLean and M. Fah- 
mer, of Bay Point, Mich.; Alex Brown, of New York. ; 
b. B. Henwald and G. W. Eggleston, of Boston, Mass. ; 
E. B. Ellmaker, of Lancaster, Pa.; G. W. Stanley, of 
Batavia, N. Y.; Charles Becker, of New York; Charles 
Day, of Summer, N. J. 

eee 
QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 1.—Business continues fairly 
brisk. Considerable lumber has been sold during the 
past week, but prices are not so satisfactory as they 
should be. The mills both south and west have been 
advancing their prices, but owing to competition here 
but little of this advance, with a few exceptions, has 
been secured by either the wholesaler or yarder, One 
of the results of this competition developed today in 
the complaint of one of the yarders about the method 
pursued by a well known wholesaler to secure trade, 
resulting in this particular yarder losing two large 
orders. The wholesaler in question sends his represen- 
tative to the contractors and builders direct and makes 
prices to take the business. He has a full supply of 
bill heads of another yarder in his office, and when ship- 
ments are made these are used. On the sales in ques- 
tion the wholesaler does the selling, billing and makes 
the collections, and the yard man has nothing whatever 
to do with the transaction except the loan of his name. 
This looks to me like a case for the retail association 
to take up. 

Two new concerns have come into existence here, both 
having headquarters in the Crozer building. One of 
these is the Producers Lumber Company. Franklin A. 
Smith, the well known planing mill man, is president, 
and his son, Franklin A, Smith, jr., is secretary and 
treasurer. We also understand several Jarge mill owners 
in the south are stockholders in this company, Their spe- 
cialty will be yellow pine. The J. M. Jackson Lumber 
Company is the other concern, succeeding the defunct 
Sylvania Lumber Company. This is a West Virginia 
corporation, of which J. M. Jackson is president and H. 
Snowden is secretary and treasurer. 

Eugene Nettleton, manager of the Philadelphia >ffice 
of J. E. DuBois, goes to Buffalo this week to do the 
Pan-American Exposition, and when not occupied there 
will call on local trade, 

H. 8. Dewey, of Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich., 
is here reorganizing the sales department. C. H. 
Hanscomb will be transferred to the Pittsburg office. 
Mr. Dewey goes to New York for a few days on busi- 
ness, and incidentally will take in the yacht races, after 
which he will make an extended trip south. 

W. W. Robertson, of the Pocahontas Lumber Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va., has been here this week visiting 
local trade. 

The West Virginia spruce business, which practically 
has its headquarters in this city, is in good shape as to 
orders, but al! the mills complain of difficulty in mak- 
ing prompt shipments, owing to a scarcity of cars. 
This searcity is confined chiefly to the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania railroads, over which roads the bulk 
of this lumber is shipped. This car shortage also ex- 
tends more or less to southern shipping points. 

The steamship line between Savannah and Philadel- 
phia, which was started as an experiment some time 
ago, Seems to have more business than it can handle and 
at the present time is moving considerable yellow pine. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange will be held on October 3, at which meeting a 
resolution abrogating the by laws relating to non-resi- 
dent members will come up, and in its stead the fol- 
lowing will probably be adopted: 


Section 12. Upon application a person, corporation or 
copartnership actively engaged in the lumber business may 
be elected as a non-resident member as provided for the 
election of members, with the rights and privileges of the 
room, upon payment of an admission fee of twenty-five dol- 
lars ($25) and twenty-five dollars ($25) annual dues. They 
shall not be entitled to a vote, or be eligible to any office of 
the corporation, nor appointed on committees. 

This will raise the non-resident members to prac- 
tically the same footing, as to cost, as resident and 
active members, although they will have no voice in the 


management of the exchange. 





BOSTON LUMBER NAUTICALS. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1—A strong flavor of salt per- 
vades the Boston atmosphere this week, wafted over 
from New York, and, although we have not entirely 
stopped taking orders and trying to fill them, we 
still find time to jump from our desks now and again 
to take a look at the bulletin boards and give vent 
to our slight though rapidly widening nautical knowl- 
edge, while we watch Sir Thomas as he tries to lift 
the cup. We talk of yachts and spars, sail areas, 
spinakers and bronze bottoms and all the rest of the 
bewildering array of names which sound so knowing 
and mean so little to most of us landlubbers who speak 
them. We wear yachting caps this week and cultivate 
a roll in the gait that looks very salt indeed and which 
we hope deceives others who, like ourselves, have never 
set foot on a yacht. ; 

Our own good fleet is meanwhile. keeping sturdily 
on its course and, with hands on tillers and both weather 
eyes open for squalls, we are. cracking on all the sail 
the yachts will carry. The dead calm which held us 
with our sails flapping idly some months ago, has given 
place to a hatful of wind in which all sails are draw- 
ing nicely, though most of the boats could stand yet 
more without losing their sticks. The spruce yachts- 


men have a fair wind and have shaken out their spin- 


aker and are ‘wishing that the ingenuity of yacht de- 
signers might devise still other sails. The white pine 
boat has wind enough, but she is terribly shy on can- 
vas, and the yacht which carries the poplar fellows 
also is laboring somewhat heavily for lack of momen- 
tum, The spirit is mighty willing, but stocks are scarce. 
The hardwood boat is still jockeying about the start, 
with a fair show of a good run eventually but some- 
what handicapped by a fluke in the wind. 

J. N. Coombs, of Coombs & Co., Apalachicola, has 
been spending a portion of the week in the Boston 
market among his cypress friends. Mr. Coombs bears 
out the testimony of others who are in the cypress busi- 
ness at the point of supply in his story of short stocks 
and active, aggressive demand. 

Another good man and true of the Boston market 
has turned benedict and abandoned the ranks of jolly 
bachelors for the seductions of a home of his own. 
Albert L. Taylor, who is one of the best known cypress 
men of New England and who locks well after the 
interests of the Cypress Lumber Company of Boston, 
was married at noon on Wednesday, September 25, to 
Minnie May Noyes, daughter of H. IF. Noyes, retail 
lumber dealer of Rutland, Vt. The wedding took 
place in the Congregational church of that city and 
was immediately followed by a large reception in the 
church parlors. Much might be said of white silk, 
Valenciennes lace and all the mysteries of the bride’s 
toilet, and space might also be profitably given to the 
calm composure of the groom. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
left Rutland on the evening of the 25th for Montreal, 
whence they will go on their wedding journey as far as 
Winnipeg. The congratulations of the entire lumber 
circle are thoroughly genuine, for Mr, Taylor has won 
a place for himself in the good will of all who have 
come in contact with him. 

On Monday, September 30, at the Exchange club, 
a conference committee appointed by the Wholesale 
Lumber Association met with the executive committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, composed of the retailers 
of Boston and vicinity, to prepare a bill which would 
be presented to the Massachusetts legislature, with a 
view to the complete revision of the present grading 
rules which are now in force on all classes of lumber 
in this market, and to fix definitely upon surveyor’s 
fees and other matters of less importance. The question 
of grading rules has been one which has occupied much 
of the thought of Boston lumbermen for some time. 
The equitable nature of the rules which have been in 
force has been well recognized in the main, and the pres- 
ent meeting has in view a still further perfection of an 
already good set of rules. 





TRADE IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Oct. 1—A season of good weather 
has set the building trade upon its feet and that tribu- 
tary to the lumber industry has experienced a lively 
impetus. Pittsburg is spreading out with surprising 
rapidity and this stupendous growth involves continual 
building. All the small towns surrounding the city, 
really a part of it, are showing building records which 
are remarkable. In the city proper, many skyscrapers 
are being erected which necessitate considerable lum- 
ber. The resumption of the iron and steel works has 
helped to give a more confident tone to trade and 
President Roosevelt’s declared intention to maintain the 
McKinley . policy has afforded general satisfaction. 
Prices are all stiffening and good grades of lumber are 
so'd at the very top notch of list prices, absolutely 
nothing below. Mills are being taxed to their utmost 
capacity. Money shows a tendency toward a more 
plentiful circulation, collections being better than dur- 
ing the past two weeks when all the nation was on the 
anxious seat. Altogether trade is healthy and a better 
supply of rolling stock would help the lumber business 
to a high state of activity. 

D. L. Gillespie & Co. will soon make a large shipment 
of wooden doors for use in the new plant now under 
construction near Manchester, England, for the British 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Company, limited. 
This is a consignment of a portion of the lumber and 
mill work for the building of the plant secured during 
the past year by D. L. Gillespie & Co. 

Sample & Torry’s steam saw mill, five miles east of 
Morgantown, W. Va., was burned, with a loss of $1,200. 

J. M. Hastings, D. L. Gillespie and Philip Benz leave 
this evening for Nicholson, Miss., where the plant of 
the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company is located. 
Sylvester L. Benz, manager of the plant, is very ill at 
Nicholson with typhoid fever. 

Paul Terhune, one of the Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany’s travelers, has gone on a trip to Buffalo. 

The Crofton Builders’ Supply Company, of Crofton, 
Pa., has recently commenced business, and will handle 
a full line of lumber and mill work as well as builders’ 
supplies. E. B. Steinman is a member of the firm. 

D. M. Carroll, of Carroll Bros., Scottdale, Pa., J. C. 
Manson, of the Fayette Lumber Company, of Cornells- 
ville, Pa., Mr. Koontz, of the Union Planing Mill Com- 
pany, of Jeannette, Pa., and Mr. Fitzgerald, of McKees- 
port, Pa., were in the city visiting the trade in their 
respective interests, 

R. H. Grinsted, who has been connected for some 
time past with the Atwood Lumber Company, of Still- 
water, Minn., has just entered the employ of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at Me- 
nominee, Mich. Mr. Grinsted will be jointly associated 
with Mr. Barber in the management of the company’s 
business at this point. Mr. Grimsted is a very active 
man and a high class lumber salesman as well as buyer. 
The Menominee office of this company has developed a 
large trade of its. own in addition to taking care of 
the orders received from the Pittsburg office. Mr. Grin- 





——. 


sted is expected to enlarge the selling powers of the 
Menominee office and will be a valuable addition to the 
company’s force. It seems to be the policy of this 
company to pick out everywhere brains and ability and 
to this policy is undoubtedly due the wonderful success 
of the institution. W. J. Botsford, formerly of Cobbs 
& Mitchell, Cadillac, Mich., recently accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant to the secretary, G. Walter Gates. 
Flint, Erving & Stoner report the past month as 
being just 375 cars ahead of September, 1900.  Busi- 
ness generally with this firm has been active despite 
the steel strike and the depressing state of affairs during 
the late president’s illness. Flint, Erving & Stoner, 
who are now figuring on several larger bills of lumber. 
secured the contract for twelve houses at Scottdale, Pa’ 





DOWN ON THE PENOBSCOT. 


Bancor, Me., Sept. 30.—A good sized fleet of veg. 
sels is now in the port of Bangor, there being more 
tonnage here, in fact, than can find ready employment, 
But the long delayed second East branch drive is now 
running into boom and rafting operations have begun, 
so that within a week the saw mills now idle will get 
a supply of logs. Then for the remainder of the season 
business on the Penobscot river will be brisk as the 
lumber market is firm and all the spruce that can 
possibly be manufactured between now and winter can 
be quickly disposed of at good prices. 

In Boston 10 and 12-inch dimension is selling at $19 
to $20 a thousand, while in New York the range of 
prices is from $18 for the general run of randoms to 
$21 and $22 a thousand for dimensions, In Bangor 
the market is very firm on the basis of $15 for randoms, 
Freights, which have been $2.25 a thousand to New 
York, $2 to ports in Long Island sound and $1.75 to 
Boston, have now advanced about 25 cents a thousand 
all around, and the tendency will be strongly upward 
from now to the close of the season. 

While the Kennebee and St. Croix rivers have had a 
full stock of logs this year and brisk business, .the 
Penobscot and St. John manufacturers have suffered 
from delays in driving and their output of spruce has 
been curtailed at least one-third. But for this it is 
likely that spruce lumber would be a dollar or two 
cheaper in Boston and New York markets this fall. It 
is not likely that many of the Penobscot West branch 
logs will be rafted this fall, but the East branch second 
drive, which has just reached Argyle boom, will keep 
the mills pretty well supplied and business will be rush- 
ing on the river and in the port of Bangor until ice 
puts an end to navigation. 

This year’s experience with the drives has convinced 
many lumbermen that under the changed conditions on 
this river, resulting from the establishment of the pulp 
business on a large scale, it will be useless in future 
to place any dependence upon the West branch drive 
arriving in time for sawing in the same year. In the 
old days the West branch logs used to reach boom on 
or about July 4, and even in recent times, when the 
operations have been farther up river and the drives 
consequently longer, the logs have reached boom in the 
last week of July. Now, however, the whole drive is 
held up at Millinocket sorting gap for weeks to allow 
of the sorting out of the logs belonging to the Great 
Northern Paper Company, which constitute two-thirds 
to three-quarters of the total, and thus the saw logs 
are delayed until September, with only stored water 
of uncertain quantity to carry them through the long 
journey to boom, for September is almost invariably a 
dry month in Maine and the water courses are then 
at the lowest pitch of the year. In view of these condi- 
tions many of the lumber manufacturers are of the 
belief that the better way in the future would be to 
hold all the saw logs cut around and above Chesuncook 
lake in that lake over winter and drive them to boom 
on the spring freshet. Had this been done this year 
the mill men would have been as well, if not better, off 
with respect to the West branch logs as they now are, 
for thé logs would have been available for sawing at 
about the same time—the spring of 1902—and a great 
deal of expense and worry might have been avoided. 

The recent extensive purchases of timber lands by 
the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company and the Amer- 
ican Realty Company have again revived the discussion 
of the ever-fruitful subject of “How long will Maine’s 
forests hold out?” and a good many people seem to be 
convinced that the pulp mills will soon have rendered 
the state treeless. It is argued that, being able to out- 
bid the lumbermen, the pulp concerns will eventually 
own all the timber lands worth having, and in support 
of this prediction it is pointed out that the Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company, having pulp mills at Wins- 
low on the Kemnebee river, recently paid $7 an acre for 
11,000 acres of spruce lands and is looking for more 
at corresponding prices. This is much more than any 
lumber operator or manufacturer can afford to pay. 
The American Realty Company, which recently secured 
the services of the former state forester and former state 
treasurer and has opened offices in Bangor, is regarde 
simply as a sort of land purchasing agency for the In- 
ternational Paper Company, a $50,000,000 concern 
which owns twenty-three pulp and paper mills in this 
and other states. The American Realty Company Ws 
organized a few months ago under the laws of mp 
with a capital stock of $250,000, for the purpose 0 
managing and operating the lands owned by the Inter- 
national Paper Company and of adding thereto from 
time to time. About 250,000 acres, in five counties, 
were turned over to the Realty company and this lan 
has now been mortgaged to secure an issue of $500, 
of 5 per cent bonds, which securities are being - 
for sale. The proceeds of this bond issue are to bg 
vested in timber lands, and purchases aggregating 
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000 acres have recently been made, thus increasing 
the Realty company’s holdings to about 300,000 aeres. 
The Great Northern Paper Company, the rival of the 
International, owns mill properties in Maine valued at 
over $6,000,000 and has 360,000 acres of timber lands 
on the Penobscot river alone. For some years past the 
pulp mills have been eating up about 250,000,000 feet 
of spruce annually, and this year the consumption is 
estimated at 300,000,000 feet. Every year the appe- 
tite of the pulp digesters increases, and now the statis- 
ticians are figuring on an allowance of 350,000,000 feet 
a year for them. Hon. Samuel W. Matthews, state com- 
missioner of labor and industrial statistics, says con- 
cerning the log supply and demand: 


To supply the pulp and lumber mills of the siate in the 
immediate future will require about 600,000,000 feet of spruce 
logs annually, and of this the pulp mills will consume about 
60 percent. I estimate that there is now standing in Maine 
about 27,000,000,000 feet of spruce, and so, at the rate of 
600,000,000 feet a year, it will require about forty-five years 
to cut over the whole spruce producing section, within which 
period new spruce should grow to a diameter of 12 to 18 
inches, breast high. But there are some dangers now men- 
acing the forests of Maine which should and can be avoided. 
The reckless and unnecessary waste in leaving so much of 
the tree in the woods should cease at once, More care shouid 
be taken in yarding the logs and in hauling them to the 
streams and railroads and all unnecessary destruction of 
small trees should be avoided. If timber land owners will 
see to it, the forest area of the state can be made to yield a 
perpetual annual income. 





FROM THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 2.—The lumber situation here 
continues to present a favorable aspect. In some direc- 
tions values have stiffened a trifle and there is every 
indication that a further advance will take place before 
long. ‘The inquiry is growing more active, and the 
North Carolina pine mills in particular are said to be 
oversold, the filling of orders being attended with more 
or less delay. Under the circumstances it is hardly 
necessary to add that the stocks on hand here and at 
other points have been reduced to a low level and that 
it frequently becomes impossible to make such _ selec- 
tions as are desired. 

The receipts continue to be by no means large, so that 
an augmentation of the assortment is not to be looked 
for at the present time, and consumers must make |ib- 
eral allowance for future needs or run the risk of find- 
ing themselves short of lumber when they most require 
it. Edge box is a shade stronger than at the time of 
the last report, while small joists and scantlings are 
appreciably firmer and seem to be under the influence 
of a brisk demand. Good kiln dried stocks are also movy- 


‘ing in enlarged quantities, and the trade generally ap- 


pears to be quickening. This is in a measure true also 
with respect to Georgia and other southern pine, but 
the North Carolina and Virginia varieties seem to 
lead them all in point of snap and vigor. 

White pine remains much the same, being without 
special features, but showing up well as a whole and 
revealing much quiet strength. Neither at the mills 
nor in second hands are stocks at all excessive. In fact 
the available supplies hardly suflice to meet the im- 
mediate business requirements and concessions are of- 
fered for prompt delivery. This holds good also to a 
certain degree with respect to spruce and hemlock, while 
cypress is in urgent request, with prices moving up- 
ward or at least remaining immovably firm. The poplar 
market has undergone no change, this wood being eagerly 
sought at prices which are calculated to stimulate the 
productive capacity of the mills. <A slight improve- 
ment is also reported in the hardwood trade. Oak, ash 
and other staple woods are selling with comparative 
freedom, though the revival of activity has not yet pro- 
gressed to the point of a positive spurt. A hopeful feel- 
ing prevails among manufacturers as well as dealers, and 
gome competition between buyers is beginning to de- 
velop. Nothing new’is to be reported with regard to 
exports, Exceptionally low ocean freight rates continue 
and the outlook is rather more promising. 

A fairly well attended meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association was held last Thursday at Norfolk, 
Va. Capt. J. L. Roper occupied the chair and consid- 
erable business of a routine character was transacted. 
The trade situation was gone over at some length, the 
reports received being very encouraging. It developed 
in the course of the discussion that the prices, as de- 
termined upon some months ago, continue to meet the 
requirements of the prevailing conditions and that no 
changes are necessary. Accordingly the list will re- 
main in force without any alterations. There was con 
siderable complaint about a shortage of railroad cars, 
lumber manufacturers finding it impossible at times to 
obtain proper facilities for the movement of stocks, and 
the exchange of views resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to wait upon the railroad companies for the 
purpose of having the matter remedied. 

General Francis E. Waters, senior member of the firm 
of R. T. Waters & Son, who spent several months in 
Europe with his family, has returned and was back at 
his office last Saturday. He looks well and seems to 
have derived great physical benefit from the trip, during 
part of which he enjoyed the companionship of his busi- 
ness associate, State Senator John Moore. Like all other 


jhorough Americans, General Waters, though he enjoyed 
‘mself abroad and was deeply interested in the many 


novel sights witnessed, found no place like home and 
a glad to set foot upon United States soil once more. 
‘ince his return he has been plunged into business, giv- 
ing attention to many matters which had accumulated 
during his absence. 

By the burning of the spoke factory on the south side 
of Hunting creek, near Alexandria, Va., last Thursday, 
oa of $25,000 was occasioned. The destruction of the 
sy Redd for a time embarrass the work of the Car- 
Balti andle Company, which is now sending spokes to 

altimore, to be shipped thence to Great Britain. 


The barge H. J. McDermott, laden with lumber and 
bound from Norfolk, Va., to Philadelphia, Pa., via the 
Chesapeake & Delaware canal, sprang a leak last Fri- 
day near Summit Bridge and sank. Traffic through 
the canal was delayed for some hours in consequence of 
the mishap, 





AT THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Derrorr, Mici., Oct. 1—Cyrus E. Lothrop is the de- 
fendant in a damage suit for $150,000 which was begun 
here in the Wayne county cireuit court last week. The 
complainants, Nathan H. Stevens and William L. Jenks, 
aver that in February last he entered into an agreement 
with them to purchase from them the timber limits to 
certain tracts of spruce, cedar and other lands in the 
province of Quebee for $160,000, of which he agreed to 
pay $40,000 before April 15, this year, and the balance 
six months froth that date. They did not own these 
rights at the time, but had the privilege of purchasing 
them April 15. By Mr. Lothrop’s failure to make the 
first payment they were prevented from buying the tim- 
ber limits and have consequently brought suit for the 
amount of money they claim they have lost by the deal. 

The affairs of the Delta Lumber Company of this city 
are being rapidly closed up. The Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany, which was organized two years ago by FE. L. 
Thompson, has bought out all the Delta’s properties in 
the lower peninsula of Michigan, including the yards 
and mills in Delray and Detroit. The difficulties of the 
Delta Lumber Company arose from the fact that it 
had cut all its Michigan timber and had made large pur- 
chases in Canada which the high tariff prevented it frém 
importing. The liabilities amounted to $668,000, with 
assets at over $1,000,000, but the company was foreed 
to give a trust mortgage. This mortgage has lately 
been paid off and there remains only a few small ae- 
counts to be paid and collected. The expectations are 
that in two or three months the last dollar will be paid 
and the concern’s affairs be wound up. The offices of the 
company are at present in the Hammond building, De- 
troit. 

The Yeomans Lumber & Box Company reports a brisk 
trade in all lines of manufactured lumber. This con- 
cern has gradually enlarged its capacity in the last few 
years, the latest departure being the manufacture of 
plug boxes and other small boxes. 





A MAN WHO WORKED. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


mighty prospects, and today he thinks that Iowa is the 
greatest state in the union. At first sight he wanted 
to live in it, and now he will_live in it until his time 
shall come to say good-by to all things earthly. 

Having traveled over Iowa to his satisfaction he re- 
turned to New York and was laughed at by old acquaint- 
ances when he told them that in fifty years some point 
on the Mississippi wou!d be the center of population. He 
has until 1904 for the prophecy to become true, and he 
is of the opinion that by that time the center of popu- 
lation will have been located in territory directly drained 
by the Mississippi. 

Mr. Disbrow is the oldest sash and door manufacturer 
in the west, having been in the business forty-seven 
years. When he started it was in a picked up building 
that he thought would answer the purpose, and he em- 
ployed three men, He saw the great prospective demand 
when the new country, with its wonderful soil, should 
become settled, and knew that somebody must cater to 
that demand. He was a novice in the business, but as 
he hailed from the state of wooden nutmegs and steady 
habits, and withal was handy with tools, he thought that 
if others could make sash and doors he could, And in 
fact there was comparatively little to learn. The sash 
and door industry was in its infancy. There was prac- 
tically no sash and door machinery at that time. It had 
not been discovered that sash and doors could be made 
without the efforts of a carpenter. Machinery had not 
yet begun to have fingers and brains. The No. 4 door, 
so full of knots that it looks as though they had been 
fired into it with a shotgun, had not been born. Nothing 
was worked but the best grade of white pine, and Mr. 
Disbrow says that Such material as is used now could 
not have been given to him. He could buy a quality of 
white pine lumber from the river for $8 a thousand 
which these days would readily sell for $50. 

The introduction of the custom of giving 2 percent 
off for cash Mr. Disbrow calls the greatest innovation in 
trade during his experience. He feels that as long as a 
customer takes advantage of the discount financially he 
is on solid ground. It is the testimony of Mr. Disbrow 
that the losses in his business are not worth mentioning. 

Mr. Disbrow has seen and had a part in practically 
all the development of the sash and door industry as 
such. He has seen the carpenter shop develop into the 
factory, a little local business grow into one which prac- 
tically covers the world, and has seen the manufacture 
of sash, doors and interior fittings separate from the 
lumber trade and become a business all by itself, or the 
leader in the combination. He has seen human muscles 
largely supplemented by steam; the carpenter’s too's 
give way to power driven machinery, and so has wit 
nessed the growth of the stock goods business, when hun- 
dreds and thousands of one pattern and dimension of 
door or window will be turned out at the minimum of 
labor expense and at the greatest possible economy of 
lumber. 

As indicated above, it has been a period of wonderful 
development in business methods. The money of the 
country has been put on a solid and uniform basis; the 
enormous transactions of the present time have been 
made possible by the extension of credit, largely taking 


the place of currency; the railroads and telegraph have 
made men neighbors who fifty years ago would never 
have heard of each other, and commerce has become, if 
less romantic, more general and all pervading. To have 
watched this development with intelligence and to be 
able to lock back upon an honored part in it is one 
of the genuine pleasures of the old man in this first year 
of the twentieth century. 





Hymeneal. 


McLachlin-Burroughs. 

John Cyrus MeLachlin, manager of the Big Four 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., is to be married 
Wednesday evening, October 16, to Miss Grace Wood 
Burroughs, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Sidney 
Burroughs, of La Crosse, Wis., at their residence, 104 
South Eleventh street, that city. After the marriage 
a reception will be he'd at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents from 8 until 11 o'clock. Mr. McLachlin has many 
warm personal friends in the lumber trade of the north 
and south, as well as many business acquaintances all 
over the country to whom his name is as a household 
word, whe are pleased to congratulate him upon his ap- 
proaching translation from a state of bachelordom to 
that of matrimony. 





Watson-Rhodes. 

Cards were received last week announcing the mar- 
riage on October 7 of George E. Watson, secretary of 
the Lumber Exchange of St. Louis, to Mary F. Rhodes, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Mosheim Rhodes, also of St. 
Louis. The wedding will be celebrated at St. Mark’s 
Lutheran church at 6 o'clock in the evening. After 
their return from the bridal trip Mr. and Mrs, Watson 
will be at home at 4396 Laclede avenue. It has long 
puzzled the curious why a young gentleman of such 
attractive personality as Mr. Watson should have so 
long remained single, and they were really becoming 
concerned over his fate, but he has met his fate at last 
and is receiving the congratulations of the entire lumber 
trade of St. Louis, and indirectly of all the readers of 
the LUMBERMAN, extended, herewith inasmuch as Mr. 
Watson has been for some time past its very able cor- 
respondent at that market. 





Obituary. 


Robert Caithness. 

Robert Caithness, secretary and treasurer of the 
Donahue-Caithness Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., 
died Tuesday, September 24, at North Yakima, at the 
age of 64, the funeral occurring Thursday afternoon 
from the family residence in Tacoma. Mr. Caithness 
was born at Kirkwell, Scotland, and came to America 
at the age of 17. He was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in Michigan for many years, but disposed of his 
interests there and went to the Pacific coast eleven 
years ago. Mr. Caithness was a well known resident 
of ‘Tacoma and a man who leaves hosts of friends in 
that and neighboring cities. 





Abram Johnson. 


VasA, MINN., September 25.—Abram Johnson, for many 
years a prominent man of this section, died at his home. 
this city, on September 24, after a lingering illness, brought 
about by a complication of maladies incident to old age. 
Mr. Johnson was a native of Sweden and was born in 1834. 
When 24 years of age he came to this country and located 
at Stillwater, Minn. in 1869 he commenced the lumberin 
business and for many years carried on an extensive busi- 
ness in the pineries. In addition to his logging business he 
was also an extensive farmer, and owned a great deal of 
property in the vicinity of Balsam Lake, Wis. Mr. John- 
son was one of the sturdy pioneers who assisted in the 
upbuilding of the northwest and of the type which is fast 
disappearing. He is survived by a widow and four chil- 
dren, two sons and two daughters. 


Frank G. Parsons. 


Frank G. Parsons, for many years engaged in the lumber 
business at Addison, N. Y., died at him home in Rochester, 
N. Y., on September 23, at the age of 48 years. Mr. Parsons 
was born and educated in Rochester, and gory after 
attaining his majority went to Addison, N. Y., where he 
engaged in the lumber business, being ove of the largest 
dealers in that section of the state. In 1896 he returned to 
Rochester and entered the employment of the state in con 
fidntial work on the canals, remaining in that position until 
the time of his death. In 1899 he was nominated and 
elected an alderman, which office he filled with credit. He 
is survived by his wife and one son. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


At a meeting of the members of the Wholesale Door, 
Sash & Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the North- 
west, held at the Auditorium hotel, in this city, on Au- 
gust 28, a committee was appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions to the memory of the late Carlton Foster. This 
committee reported this week as follows: 


Whereas, It has pleased Divine Providence to remove 
from our midst the Hon. Carlton Foster, of Oshkosh. Wis.. 
who since its organization has been an honored member of 
the Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the Northwest, and 

Whereas, We, his co-workers, have found in him a man of 
sterling worth and genial nature, whose advice and judgment, 
always sound, was cheerfully offered for the benefit of this 
organization ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in his demise, his family, his state and 
th's organization have been separated from a good and true 
friend and an honorable American citizen, whose example 
terds to make the world better. And be it further 

Resolved, That we tender to his stricken family our 
hearty sympathy and condolence; that the secretary be in- 
structed to transmit a copy of these resolutions to his fam- 
ily. to spread the same on our records. and provide for its 
publication in the lumber journals. Groree M. Curtis, 

WILLIAM Hottie, 
A B. Ippson, 
Committee. 
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AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


Yellow Pine Conditions Somewhat Mixed—Railroad Demand Active—Good Year’s Profits to 
Shortleaf Manufacturers, but Moderate Present Demand—The Big Kirby Lum- 
ber Company—The Small Mill— Personal Views and Reviews. 





Conditions in the southwestern territory so far as 
yellow pine lumber is concerned are somewhat contra- 
dictory. In the longleaf district of Louisiana and Texas 
demand for all classes of stock continues in very heavy 
volume, with the price situation so firm and steady that 
the manufacturers are rather surprised at it themselves 
and with mill stocks so low that it is almost impossible 
to fill orders, On the other jand, in the shortleaf dis- 
tricts in Missouri and Arkansas demand for the past 
week has only been fair and prices not so strong as they 
should be, considering that stocks are also low at these 
mills. The contrast of the two districts has been sharper 
than during any corresponding period for several years 
past. 

Tremendous Railroad Development. 

This state of things may be laid to two causes: First, 
the tremendous railroad development now going on in 
Texas and Old Mexico, coupled with the fact that the 
retail vard trade of Texas, old Mexico and Oklahoma has 
continued in uninterrupted volume during all of Sep- 
tember, has kept the gulf mills extremely busy and has 
given them no opportunity to augment mill stocks at 
the season of the year when they ordinarily expect to do 
so. Railroad building and extension has continued far 
past the expectation of the manufacturers and prom- 
ises to do so indefinitely. Among the latest extensions 
reported at Beaumont is thirty miles of the International 
& Great Northern railroad from a point below Palestine, 
Tex., to Beaumont, which will mean a large consumption 
of ties and railroad timbers and will keep the gulf mills 
busy as soon as the order is placed. Other railroad sys- 
tems are contemplating branch lines into Beaumont, 
which in the near future will become a very important 
railroad town. In the noithern part of the state the St. 
Louis & San Francisco system is extending westward 
from Denison toward Wichita Falls, and in fact all over 
the state there is a large amount of railroad building 
either under actual construction or in contemplation. In 
old Mexico there is a very heavy demand for lumber and 
the gulf mills practically control this trade. In New 
Mexico the Southwestern railroad is still using large 
quantities of longleaf timber and lumber and the same 
state of things applies to Colorado and Oklahoma, ‘The 
yard trade of Texas is far heavier this fall than even 
the most sanguine mill men looked for, and every oper- 
ator in the gulf district is in high fettle over the fall 
prospects for 1901. 

Demand Moderate in Shortleaf District. 

Second, in the shortleaf district demand from the 
retail yards continues to be only in moderate volume, 
and although mill stocks continue to be low, there have 
been some slight concessions from the list on nearly all 
of the items and on one or two items concessions of con- 
siderable magnitude. No. 2 common, boards have been a 
drug on the market and nearly every operator seems to 
have been carrying more of this class of lumber than he 
wished to, and both at Kansas City and St. Louis and in 
the mill district values have been weak on this material. 
Trade on the other items has also been disappointing, 
although the market at this writing is showing a firmer 
tendency than two weeks ago. However, shortleaf de- 
mand has not been anything like that for longleaf lum- 
ber, probably for the reason that the middle western 
states and the trans-Mississippi group have not yet re- 
covered from the effect of the drought scare and retailers 
have simply been ordering for immediate requirements 
and not attempting to place their yard stocks where they 
should be, while shortleaf values as compared with long- 
leaf have not shown up in an encouraging manner. 

Nevertheless all the large southwestern mill plants are 
running on full time and accumulating stocks where lack 
of demand will permit it, and there is not much dissatis- 
faction expressed as yet over any lack of trade. Most of 
the mill men are still confident that the next thirty days 
will show a distinct change for the better, although the 
shortleaf yellow pine situation is shorn of the spectacular 
scramble for lumber which characterized it a year ago 
at this time. It is generally admitted that the present 
year will show a more than satisfactory profit to the mill 
men, whether the business from now until the end of 
the year decreases heavily or not. 

Movements of the Texas Combination. 

The big Kirby Lumber Company, with a capital of 
$10,000,000, is rapidly acquiring the longleaf yellow pine 
properties on which it has held options since last spring 
and it is definitely announced that’ the company will be 
in active operation by January 1. Already it has made 
partial payments to the Beaumont Lumber Company, the 
Texas Tram & Lumber Company and the Reliance Lum- 
ber Company, of Beaumont, Tex.; the Bancroft Lumber 
Company, of Orange, Tex.; the Cow Creek Tram, of Call, 
Tex., and probably during the past few days on other 
properties on which options were held. The mills named 
above are still being operated by the various companies 
which originally owned them and will continue to be 
until the Kirby Lumber Company assumes full charge 
Jater in the year and makes final payments. The Silsbee 
(Texas) plant, which is one of the mills embraced in the 
Kirby group, and which, in fact, was founded by Mr. 
Kirby himself some years ago, promises some litigation, 
as it was leased to the Industrial Lumber Company of 
Beaumont for a term of years; but this is the only prop- 
erty in the entire group where any hitch in the purchase 





or control is likely to take place. Probably this matter 
will be adjusted to the satisfaction of both parties before 
the big company is ready to enter the field. The total 
number of mills included in the Kirby options will be in 
the neighborhood of twenty, the five above mentioned be- 
ing as large as any that will be included in the deal. 

The working personnel of the company has not yet 
been announced, namely, the purchasing department, the 
superintendent’s department and the general sales de- 
partment, and there is considerable speculation in the 
gulf district as to who will be appointed to fill these im- 
portant positions, It is estimated at Beaumont that the 
Kirby Lumber Company will be the employer of about 
5,000 operatives, which, with their families, would mean 
that this company would be the support of from 20,000 
to 25,000 people. Its output is estimated as being at 
least 1,000,000 feet a day—an enormous quantity of lum- 
bre to be handled by any one concern, the selling of which 
will call for the services of a man who is not afraid to 
face a big thing. The same statement applies to the pur- 
chasing of supplies for such an army of men, and nat- 
urally the personnel of the big company is exciting lively 
gossip and speculation in the immediate district. Prob- 
ably the full list of officers will be known within the next 
sixty days, but it takes time to complete such a large 
proposition and to get matters into smooth running 
order. 

. Future of the Small Mill. 

A prominent manufacturer was discussing last week 
the apparent exodus of the small mill of the “Jim Crow” 
variety which has been such a disturbing element to the 
yellow pine market up to two or three years ago. It has 
been generally thought by the large mill men, and in fact 
by most of the yellow pine operators, that this class of 
mill was gradually going out of commission and would 
no longer prove a competitive factor in the yellow pine 
market. In the opinion of this manufacturer, however, 
the day of the small mill has not yet really begun. He 
stated that despite the statements made and published 
frequently by the press that all of the yellow pine stump- 
age in the south was getting into the hands of a few large 
operators, there were almost numberless small tracts 
of from 100 to 1,000 acres seattered throughout that 
section which the large mills could not afford to purchase 
owing to their remote location, and that these tracts 
would within the next few years be cut over by mills 
of the portable class and the lumber hauled to some 
planing mill located on the railroad to be manufactured 
and shipped to the wholesale trade. In his opinion the 
small mill will be a decided factor in yellow pine dur- 
ing and long after the large yellow pine plants were 
cutting and had completed cutting the cream of the 
timber. 

He added that these mills would also eventually take 
up partially denuded tracts of yellow pine lands which 
had been once cut over by the heavy operators and which 
would produce from 2,000 to 2,500 feet of lumber an acre 
which the big companies could hardly afford to saw. 
He cited as an instance a large planing mill now on the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf railroad near Fort Smith, 
Ark., which controlled the saw mill output of eighteen 
to twenty small saw mills of this character and which 
was doing a large and profitable business, The lumber 
for this planing mill was hauled by the small saw mill 
people by wagon in some cases twenty to twenty-five 
miles. He cited another instance of a planing mill at 
Hamburg, Ark., which purchased the cut of eight or ten 
small mills in that vicinity and said he could keep on 
citing similar instances almost indifinitely. In his opin- 
ion, however, the advent of the small mill in large num- 
bers would begin some years hence, cutting over partly 
denuded lands and small tracts too remote, as stated 
above. 

From Office to Mill. 

D. T. Morton is a well known yellow pine operator who 
was long in the retail business in Kansas City, Mo., and 
afterwards an extensive operator in that city. About a 
year ago Mr. Morton gave up his Kansas City wholesale 
office and became interested in timber lands and a planing 
mill at Mena, Ark., on the Kansas City Southern rail- 
road below Fort Smith. He has been living at Mena 
since that time and devoting his entire attention to the 
manufacture and shipping of his product. He has also 
been interested in several other yellow pine mills in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas and is well known as a 
shrewd and successful lumberman, He markets his prod- 
ucts largely in the trans-Mississippi states, known as the 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma group, as well as in 
Towa, Minnesota and Nebraska. He has always done a 
large business and is deservedly popular with the retail 
trade. Mr. Morton said last week: 

Demand has been in moderate volume, but not what it 
should be this fall. If the shortleaf men had had any such 
trade this fall as they had a year ago they would have 
been turning down orders at this time instead of seeking 
them. Still demand remains in about a normal condition, 
although there seems a surplus of No. 2 common boards 
everywhere in the southwest. I am in hopes that the turn- 
ing point has been reached and that the next thirty days will 
develop a better condition of things both as to demand and 
value, I think that prices are already stiffening and that 


we will see a better demand and firm prices between now and 
November 1. 


A Louisiana Shortleaf Concern. 
The Antrim Lumber Company has been in the shortleaf 
manufacturing business for about ten years, its mills 
being located at Antrim, La., on the Shreveport branch of 





the St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) railroad. G, A, 
Antrim, president and general manager, is one of the 
youngest yellow pine mill men who received his lumber 
education at the Waldo (Ark.) mill of the A. J. Nej- 
meyer Lumber Company, and who afterwards bought tim- 
ber lands in north Louisiana and embarked in a small 
way for himself. He has always been a conservative 
operator and since 1899, when yellow pine prices took 
on a bulge, his plant at Antrim has made considerable 
money. He has invested much of this profit in addi- 
tional timber and now has ten to twelve years’ cut behind 
the mill. The selling offices of the Antrim Lumber Com- 
pany are at Kansas City, Mo., in charge of Mr. Chatway, 
who has been a retailer in the west and who understands 
the retailer’s wants. Last week Mr. Antrim removed his 
family from the mill, in Louisiana, to Kansas City, 
where he will take up his permanent residence, and, as- 
sisted by Mr. Chatway, will conduct the sales department 
of the company from that point. This company sells 
most of its product west of the Mississippi river, al- 
though it ships somewhat to the middle western states, 
It enjoys a good trade and an excellent reputation for 
uniform grades. Mr. Antrim said: 

Trade with us this fall has been fair, although not char- 
acterized by the scramble for yard stock which was the cage 
a year ago, and in fact was the case this year until the 
drouth struck the western states. There has been a good 
demand for finish, and with the exception of a few items 
of common lumber we have not been obliged to make any 
concession worth mentioning. We shipped some stock to 
the Kiowa-Comanche strip this fall and could have done 
more business there, but the freight embargo at Fort Worth, 
Tex., tied up the situation so badly that most of the yellow 
pine mills were unable to make further shipments’ there 
until the blockade was removed, I understand that over 
3,000 cars were in blockade there and that shipments were 
almost impossible to get through. I look for a better de- 
mand and firmer values from now until the end of the year. 


A Reorganized Cypress Institution. 

The Iberia Cypress Company, Limited, is one of the 
cypress plants of R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La, 
It is located at New Iberia, La., in the famous “Teche” 
country, and is logged largely by the Bayou Teche, 
some of the logs coming seventy-five or eighty miles, 
This plant was formerly owned by the Breaux-Renoudet 
Cypress Lumber Company and was purchased by Mr, 
Downman last year. It includes a band saw mill, an 
excellent planing mill, a sash and door factory, a tank 
factory and shingle mill. George Dallas is manager 
for Mr. Downman at this plant. He is an experienced 
mill man, and the Iberia company’s mill is one of the 
best in Louisiana, It ships cisterns and tanks all over 
the United States and its sash and door trade in Texas 
is very large. During the past month Mr. Dallas has 
been making extensive improvements by adding steam 
dry kilns of the Globe pattern, touching up the saw 
mill and building two mammoth dry sheds which will 
hold about 3,000,000 feet of lumber. He has also re- 
arranged his mill yards to comply with the 200-foot 
clear space of the insurance companies and the plant 
is now in excellent shape. 

The output of this concern is sold by R. H. Down- 
man in connection with his four other cypress plants 
in Louisiana, and its shipments go everywhere through- 
out the country. Mr. Dallas said: “Demand for cy- 
press continues strong throughout the country and we 
are doing all the business we can take care of. Our 
sash and door trade and demand for tank stock are 
abreast of our mill capacity and in fact ahead of it. 
The tanks of this company enjoy a wide reputation 
everywhere, and cypress sash and doors and lumber 
are finding a ready market. The cypress outlock is 
exceedingly bright and prices very firm.” 

A Texarkana Wholesale House’s Extension. 

The T. C. Skeen Lumber Company is a wholesale yel- 
low pine operator. Its offices are at Texarkana and it 
buys from mills in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texts. 
Mr: Skeen is one of the younger yellow pine men who 
has made a gratifying success and who is a conservative 
and careful lumberman. Last week Mr. Skeen closed 
a contract with the Arkansaw Lumber Company, of 
Wells, 'Tex., for its entire output, to be marketed by 
his wholesale office at Texarkana. This gives him an 
additional annual supply of 15,000,000 feet, or a total 
annual supply of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet. Al- 
though an officer of the Arkansaw Lumber Company 
himself, that particular mill has hitherto marketed its 
output direct, and the contract closed last week as 
stated was a decidedly good one for the wholesale firm. 
Mr. Skeen said: 

We market our output largely in the trans Mississippi 
states, although to some extent east of the river. Deman¢ 
has been about normal of late but not as heavy as earlier 
in the year. My Texarkana manager, W. B. Switzer, who 
feels the pulse of the trade by mail, states that there seems 
to be an unusually large quantity of No, 2 common boards 
at most of the mills and that there has been considerable 
offering of this stock at low prices, but that most of the 
other items had been commanding fair value. ‘The next 
thirty days will tell the story as to what fall business will 
amount to this year. 


Texas Trade Remarkably Good. 

C. M. MeWilliams, secretary and treasurer of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, whose mills are at 
Diboll and Lufkin, Tex., and whose sales offices are at 
Texarkana, Kansas City and St. Louis, keeps in close 
touch with the southwestern situation, _particularly 
Oklahoma. The Kansas City and St. Louis offices rn 
their share of the output of the company in the mid e 
western and transmississippi states. Mr. McWilliams 
said: 

Demand in Texas and Oklahoma continues very strong 
We have sold a great deal of lumber in this territory rort 
could have done more, but the freight blockade at 


Worth cut nearly all the shipments out for the past, the 
weeks, as the railroads declined to receive shipmen ~~ 


signed to Fort Worth until the embargo was raised. ad 
eral trade in Texas and Oklahoma is remarkably good A 
prices are better there than they are in the west. oa 
the outlook as being good for the remainder of the year. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Marked Activity in St. Louis Building Circles—A General Car Shortage Reported —Im- 
proved Conditions on the Eastern Gulf Coast—Mills in Southwest Still 
Behind Orders—Good Weather for Manufacturing. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2.—Viewed from the standpoint 
of the dealers in building material there is a slightly 
better tone to the market than at last report and the 
sales are more voluminous, both in the city and in the 
tributary territory. It is admitted that September did 
not show up the results expected. Dealers throughout 
the country who were really in need of stock were labor- 
ing under the belief that there would be a marked decline 
in prices as a result of the drouth in the western ter- 
ritory and they were afraid to invest very heavily until 
convinced that this would not be the case; but there 
was no such decline as was expected by the retailers 
and practically: none in the drouth country. It has been 
a peculiar feature of the trade during the past month 
that the price situation has been strong in the drouth 
country and the volume of business was good while in 
that area which was not affected by, dry weather there 
was some weakness. The Mississippi mills were of the 
opinion early in September that the mills west of the 
river would not be able to market their product in 
their usual territory and that this lumber would go 
east of the river to a greater extent than heretofore. 
‘'o obviate this they made price concessions at those 
points within reach of the western mills and attempted 
to fill up the retail yards as soon as possible. Their 
success was marked and trade has suffered in these 
sections ever since. This competitive territory, which 
is mostly in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, obtained a taste 
of cut prices and has demanded them ever since. On 
the other hand the western trade has been better 
than was expected and is still improving. It will be 
impossible promptly to deliver stock which is ordered 
much later than this, because of the car shortage in 
the southern country, and it is high time for those 
who will need more lumber this year to place their 
orders, and they are beginning to appreciate it. As a 
result there is a much better feeling prevailing in this 
market than at last report and the ideas of the whole- 
salers are taking an optimistic turn when the future 
is considered. 

So far as hardwoods are concerned the general sit- 
uation remains unchanged. Few claim to be doing a 
satisfactory business and the belief prevails in this 
market that those who are making such claims are 
stretching the truth. The hardwood business may be 
separated into several classes, but no one of these is 
doing a normal business, although comparison with 
this same period of last year is favorable. The whole 
business is of a filling in character and the chances 
seem to be that the year will end up with the same 
conditions prevailing. The dealers are building great 
hopes on what will be accomplished next year when new 
books are opened by the factories and new stocks pur- 
chased. 

Much could be written from this market concerning 
the actual and prospective building situation. ‘Lhis 
slow going old town has seldom had as much figur- 
ing going on as at the present time, and a trip through 
any part of the city. shows extensive improvements. 
The retailers are all doing a more prosperous business 
than for several years, despite the fact that there are 
more of them than heretofore. It can not be claimed 
that the retailers are making the most of their oppor- 
tunity, however, for jealousies and close competition 
are cutting margins down to a lower basis than should 
be the case. There is a large amount of residence and 
other small work which is most profitable for the 
retailer and the new business structures in prospect 
promise to swell this year’s building permits beyond 
any figure hitherto attained. Little of this work, thus 
far, is directly attributable to the World’s Fair, but 
tis thought that there will be a large amount of 
building of hotels and such structures around the 
grounds begun this winter. The fact that it is figured 
that contracts for several of the main buildings of the 
fair will be placed during December is also an encour- 
aging feature. The amount of material for these build- 
ings will reach amazing proportions. A complaint was 
made this week that the manufactures building was 
entirely inadequate to the exigencies of the case and 
it has been decided to erect. two additional buildings 
for this department, each to be 550x750 feet. Similar 
additions may be made in other departments. 

The receipts of this market during the past week 
aggregated 31,122,000 feet, while the shipments amounted 
to 17,280,000 feet. These figures are larger than for 
the Same period of last year, but it is stated that the 
scarcity of cars in the southern country is fully as 
*erious as at that time. No one west of the river is 
obtaining the railroad service needed and complaints at 
delayed shipments are daily becoming more numerous. 
we ys not yet begun to move activeiy and it will 
Ey, take a few weeks more to tie things up very tight. 
raed there are people who state that they are not 
th secure within 50 percent of as many cars as 

Ney need. ; Flat cars especially are scarce. 

Compa Vnitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
especially’ “ ™ ¥ iat the business of his company is 
tems oo good in the western country but that condi- 

not satisfactory east of the river. The mills 


of his company are nicely supplied with orders, how- 
ever, and he thinks things are on the mend. 

George S. Gardiner, of the Eastman-Gardiner Lumber 
Company, of Laurel, Miss., was in the city during the 
early part of the week. 

Word has been received in St. Louis that the Easta- 
buchie Lumber Company, of Eastabuchie, Miss., has 
sold out to the Eureka Lumber Company, which will 
rebuild the mill destroyed by fire some time ago. 

H. B. Leavitt, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, of 
Warren, Ark., is making a short visit to the city. Mr. 
Leavitt is house hunting and says that the chances are 
that he will make his home in St. Louis in the near 
future. 

The Swartz Lumber Company is sending out a very 
unique “trade solicitor” in the shape of a blotter on 
which the black cat is pre-eminent. Harry Swartz, 
of this company, is making a short visit to the southern 
mills this week. Frank Kendall, of Kedron, Ark., was 
in the city this week. Frank R. Pierce, of the Louis 
Werner Saw Mill Company, is in the southern yellow 
pine country looking over the situation from that end 
of the line, 

R. J. Medley, vice president of the Holladay-Klotz 
Land & Lumber Company, died at his residence in this 
city on last Thursday morning of general debility, Mr. 
Medley had been ailing for the past two years and his 
death was not altogether unexpected. He was 61 years 
of age and has been well known in this section of 
the country for years. He leaves two daughters, one 
of whom was in Europe at the time of his death. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 1—To get an accurate line 
on the retail trade of the southwest at this time would 
be rather difficult, owing to conflicting reports on the 
part of the dealers. Some dealers who have been in the 
city recently say that their trade is much better than 
they had expected after the drought of July and that 
they have already had to place orders for more lumber 
than they had figured on using all this year. These 
dealers in many cases are from localities where the 
drought damage was the worst, and they account for 
the brisk demand by saying that the farmers are spend- 
ing money made on former crops and are banking on 
the old sign that a heavy crop always follows a crop 
failure from drought. Other dealers who had looked 
for a big fall demand are disappointed and find trade 
not as active as they had expected. 

In southern Kansas and Oklahoma, where crops as 
a rule were good, the demand is only moderate, al- 
though heavy enough to keep the dealers busy. In the 
new Oklahoma country there is an enormous demand 
which cannot be supplied owing to the inability of the 
Rock Island railroad to deliver the cars, and at Lawton, 
where there are twenty-six dealers, only two or three 
have been able to get in any considerable amount of 
lumber since the opening, while a good many have not 
yet gotten in enough lumber to build their own sheds. 
Lumber at the four new towns is at a big premium, and 
the dealers who have had suflicient influence with the 
railroad company to get lumber have been reaping a 
harvest. The demand in the new country will be heavy 
for months and all the yards will do a big business for 
a while, after which there will have to be a general 
weeding out and a material reduction in the number of 
yards at all the towns. Oklahoma now has more yards 
in proportion to the population than any other state in 
the country. 

Nebraska trade is reported fair and in some parts of 
Missouri dealers are doing a good lumber husiness. 
Summing up the situation, the fall demand this year is 
far below expectations and below estimates made before 
the drought. Taking the demand and comparing it 
with the average fall trade of the past ten years, it 
may safely be said that it is somewhat above normal. 
The weather is now fine and as long as it continues there 
will be a demand for lumber in this section, at many 
points, better than trade has been thus far, and another 
month or six weeks of the weather we are now having 
will supply the mills with all the business they can 
take care of for the balance of the year. 

The wholesalers at this point without exception report 
September trade as satisfactory. Some got considerably 
more business than they had figured on and their mills 
are now as far behind on orders, or farther, than on 
September 1. Mill stocks are not increasing perceptibly 
and the assortment is no better than it had been. Prices 
are in about the same condition as they have been for 
a month or more and will likely remain stationary 
through the season. The demand aside from ordinary 
yard stock orders is heavy and there are lots of special 
bills floating around all the time, while the railroad 
trade could hardly be better. As a rule the wholesalers 
here are satisfied with the outlook for trade for the rest 
of the year. They say if we have a late fall the demand 
will keep the mills supplied through the year. The only 


thing they are afraid of is a sudden cold snap, which 
would tend to shut off the demand and bring the season 
to an early close. 





The car situation is not encouraging and the present 
indications are that from this time on the dealers will 
experience considerable annoyance in getting orders 
filled because of the lack of cars for lumber shipments. 
In the south the situation has eased up at some points, 
but serious trouble is feared in a few weeks when cotton 
begins to move. The northern mills have been having 
trouble for some time in getting cars, and are still 
bothered on this account, and the Pacific coast has begun 
to feel the effects of a car famine which promises to 
seriously curtail shipments during the next month or 
two. 

The Keith, La., mill of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company broke a sawing record yesterday, when the two 
saws turned out 207,500 feet log scale of lumber, 113,000 
feet of which was cut with the band. This is a record 
for this mill and has probably never been equaled in the 
south. : 

The Globe Lumber Company, at Yellow Pine, La., is 
now running in fine shape and is turning out upward of 
150,000 feet of lumber a day. This is one of the mills 
in which R. A. Long has the controlling interest. 

C. J. Carter has just returned from a ten days’ trip 
to the mills of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, at 
Doniphan, Mo., and Draughan, Ark. Mr. Carter says 
that they have been making good runs at both mills 
and gained slightly on stock at one of them during 
September. They have not been bothered much as yet 
for cars. 

Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, arrived home early last week from 
an extended trip to the mills and left on Tuesday last 
for New York on business. 

EK. C. Phares, who opened an office here recently, has 
removed to Joplin, Mo., his old home. 

L. F. Miller, of Joplin, Mo., was here last Saturday on 
business. He reports that Joplin is in better shape than 
it has been and that the lumber trade at that point is 
good this season. 

J. M. Bernardin left Sunday for a week’s trip to the 
mills of William Buchanan at Stamps, Ark. 

W. P. Records, of Lawton, O. T., has been here several 
days. He reports that with very few exceptions the 
Lawton dealers have thus far been unable to get any 
lumber delivered; that the Rock Island road failed to 
make preparations for the big rush of business for the 
new country, and that there are hundreds of cars, below 
Fort Worth and between Fort Worth and Chickasha, 
loaded with lumber, some of which have been lying on 
side tracks over a month, and that it is next to impos- 
sible to get a car through the blockade. 

Ben Thornton, of Anadarko, O. T., and E. M. Strawn, 
of Augusta, O. T., and George Crowell, of Alva, O. T., 
were in town this week buying lumber. 





CRESCENT CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 1—Frank ‘B. Hayne, presi- 
dent of the East Louisiana railroad and of the Poite- 
vent & Favre Lumber Company, said today that it was 
the purpose of the management to extend the East 
Louisiana road a distance of thirty miles to Franklin- 
ton, Washington parish. The extension will open up a 
big stretch of virgin pine lands, 

The Poitevent & Favre mills at Pearlington are now 
cutting on an average of 115,000 to 120,000 feet of 
lumber a day and the New Orleans mill belinging to the 
firm about 75,000 feet. The new dry kiln recently 
constructed at the Pearlington plant is doing splendid 
service. Mr, Hayne said that the upper grades of lum- 
ber were in just as good demand now as the trade had 
ever known, but that the call for the lower grades was 
not quite as heavy as it had_ been. 

R. H. Downman, who is at the head of the Bowie 
lumber interests, returned the latter part of last week 
from Texas, and expects to leave in a short while for 
the east. He has taken oflices in the Hennen building, 
room 502. His old offices were in the Liverpool & London 
& Globe building. 

F. Kramer Darragh, of the Neimeyer & Darragh Lum- 
ber Company, Jones, La., was in New Orleans today 
striving to secure laborers for his plant. The company 
cuts cypress, and is just now head over hee!s in orders. 
Labor around Jones is very scarce and Mr. Darragh came 
to New Orleans determined to secure the men he wanted. 
He may be in the city several days. 

C. T, Patterson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, Ltd., 
will hardly be home for a week or ten days yet. He was 
in Chicago last week and will visit Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and one or two other eastern cities before 
heading southward. 

Senator Fred Wilbert, of the A. Wilbert’s Sons Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, Plaquemine, La., was in New 
Orleans last week, accompanied by his wife. 

Lumber from gulf coast mills continues to pour in 
through the Lake Borgne canal at a constantly increas- 
ing rate. Several of the largest concerns on the coast 
have already signified their intention of exporting ex- 
clusively through the port of New Orleans, getting 
their output here through the canal. 

Hon. Frank B. Williams, of Patterson, La., who has 
been in the east at the various watering places and in 
New York city, is expected to return the latter part of 
the week. Col. Joseph Rathborne will hardly be home 
before the latter part of next week. 

A. F. Grisworld, of the Nagle Engine Company, Erie, 
Pa., was in New Orleans today. Mr. Griswold, who 
has many friends in New Orleans, is headed for Mex- 
ico. He will make an extended trip through that re- 
public and will then make a tour of the western states. 

The offices of Lucas E. Moore & Co., among the larg- 
est exporters of lumber and staves in the country, will 
be moved the latter part of the week to the London, 
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Liverpool & Globe building. The firm has leased the en- 
tire second floor of the building and the offices have 
been lavishly fitted up. They are finished in quartered 
oak and the furnishings are superb. It will be one of 
the handsomest offices in the city. W. K. Knox, head 
of the New York branch of the firm, who has been 
spending several weeks in the city, will return to his 
post Saturday. ; 

The railroads, as was expected, have definitely declined 
to further extend the free time in the matter of de- 
murrage. For twenty days no demurrage is to be 
charged, but after that the usual charge of $1 a day will 
be made. The board of trade committee made a power- 
ful plea for thirty days’ free time, but the New Orleans 
Car Service Association flatly refused the concession 
asked. 

The railroads contend that the statement made by 
the exporters to the effect that interior exporters, by 
reason for their freedom from demurrage charges, as they 
ship on through bills of lading, have all the best of 
these exporters who are domiciled in New Orleans, is 
without foundation. The railroad officials say that 
the shoe is on the other foot. When an interior ex- 
porter ships on a through bill of lading his product is 
in the hands of the railroads. He has been called upon 
to pay a higher ocean freight rate than the exporter in 
New Orleans, who can take advantage of conditions as 
they arise. Indeed, the claim is made by the railroads 
that many a shipment, after it has paid heavy demur- 
rage, has reached the other side more cheaply than 
similar shipments billed through from the interior, 

The Louisiana state railroad commission has had the 
car service matter brought before it, and today notified 
the Board of Trade that it would take it up on October 
11. The Board of Trade, however, will ask a postpone 
ment. The committee entrusted with the subject is badly 
scattered and its chairman is out of the city. 

The biennial report of State Land Commissioner Nall, 
of Mississippi, which is just out for the two fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1901, makes a remarkable showing 
for activity in land purchases. The report shows that 
he has paid into the treasury $185,661.33 as the pro- 
ceeds of land sales. Almost every acre of this land was 
timbered and it was the timber which brought the price. 





ALONG THE GULF COAST. 

Mositxz, ALA., Sept. 30.—The total exports from gulf 
ports for the past week amounted to 5,998.509 feet of 
lumber; 1,145,544 feet of sawn timber; 23,020 cubie 
feet of hewn; 25,375 pickets, and 15,000 cross ties, di- 
vided as follows: Mobile, 2,022,871 feet of lumber; 
1,145,544 feet of sawn timber and 25,375 pickets; Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., 645,000 feet of lumber; Jacksonville, 
Fla., 1,414,638 feet of lumber and 15,000 crossties; Pen- 
sacola, Fla., 1,916,000 feet of lumber. This is probably 
the smallest weekly exportation out of the gulf for the 
past six years, but the consoling fact is that the crisis 
has arrived. 

The sawn timber market is better from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, as 124 cents has been paid for 
small lots and 13 cents has been offered for 10,000 
pieces of fresh timber and declined, all of which seems 
paradoxical in the extreme. The holders of timber 
demand 14 cents and positively assert that they will 
hoid until they get this figure, while the exporter can- 
not realize more than 12 cents, but in view of bright 
prospects ahead a little speculation proves very fasci- 
nating. 

Few sales of regular sawn timber are being made, 
We heard of one last week at 50 shillings for 324 cubie 
feet average on a 90 shilling freight. This was known 
as an “overhead” sale, which is equivalent to 48s 6d 
ec. 1. f. 
The demand for crossties is phenomenal and_ the 
mills have all of this class of business that they can han- 
dle, and so urgent is the demand that camps are being 
established wherever a little timber is available. All 
of the mills are running, but not on urgent orders, 
pressing business consisting of some special timbers 
for vessels completing their cargoes. In another fort- 
night the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad will 
have finished the bridge across the Pascagoula river 
and the road will be completed to Hattiesburg, Miss., 
by January 1. This will open up teritory for numerous 
new mills, the product of which will find an outlet via 
Mobile. 

Mexican business will be good this season and some 
large orders are being booked on the gulf, the clear- 
ances of which will be given later on. Cuba will be a 
good customer, principally in railroad material, which 
will go out on regular liners. 

Steam freights continue to slide down, until shippers 
know not when the bottom will be reached. This con- 
dition necessarily brings a disastrous culmination to 
those who chartered vessels on speculation. There are 
rumors of several vessels having been thrown up re- 
cently owing to the decline and there is no improvement 
in the freight market. 

Denny & Co., Moss Point, Miss., and the Builders’ 
Supply Company, Mobile, Ala., have increased their 
planing mill capacity. 

toseberry & Spencer, Mobile, Ala., will build a plan- 
ing mill. 

The Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad will build 
modern car shops at Mobile. 

Lyons & Swift, Bonsecour, Ala., are putting in a new 
battery of boilers. ; 

The Star Lumber Company, Eubanks, Miss., is put- 
ting in new machinery, consisting of a slab conveyor, 
edger and live rolls. 

The Mississippi Yellow Pine Company, Denny, Miss., 
has purchased 6,000 acres of land from G. M. Luce. The 
price paid is reported at $8 an acre. 

It is rumored that a railroad is to be built from 





Memphis, Tenn., to Pensacola, Fla., and the rumor is 
presumably well founded, as half of the proposed road 
is already built. The idea of the promoters is to con- 
nect several short roads which are already in operation 
and fill up the gaps. Among the roads which will proba- 
bly be utilized in this way are the Tombigbee & North- 
ern, the Perdido (out of Pensacola) and the Standard 
logging road of the Hand Lumber Company. This road 
would be of untold benefit to Pensacola, giving that city 
direct communication with the west and bringing the 
forest products of the intervening country to the ship’s 
side, 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 30.—Arrivals since Septem- 
ber 24 were five steamers of 8,906 tons register and three 
sailing vessels of 2,848 tons’ register. Clearances were 
one steamer and four sailing vessels and the wood ex- 
ports, which were very light, were assorted as follows: 
Kngland, 945,000 feet of lumber; Bengal, Africa, 351,000 
feet of lumber; Buenos Ayres, 620,000 feet of lumber. 

Ferry Pass reports a very low river and little timber 
arriving. Reports from “up country” are to the effect 
that there is extremely little timber to come down, as 
so many of the smaller timber mills have been shut 
down. A number of them, however, report as being 
about ready to start up during the next month. Pro- 
duction has been much curtailed and there are only 
about 28,000 sticks of timber there. 

Jernigan & Sons’ mill, at Whitfield, Fla., was burned 
on the night of September 27. The loss is estimated 
at. about $35,000 and insurance is about $20,000. A 
great portion of the lumber docks, the dry kilns and 
dry lumber sheds was saved, but the mill with the 
electric light plant wag entirely destroyed. During the 
recent strike at that mill a great number of repairs had 
been made, including an entirely new set of belting 
which adds to the loss. The fire originated from sparks 
from the slab pit. 

Simpson & Co. are loading the ship Honolulu with a 
full cargo of Rio deals for Brazil. 





NORFOLK AND VICINITY. 

Norro_k, VA., Sept. 28.—North Carolina pine shows 
no tendency to weaken, but is rather strengthening 
every day. It is currently rumored that the Norn 
Carolina Pine Association will shortly hold a meeting 
and raise the prices on the higher grades especially. 
North Carolina longleaf pine is following the lead of 
Georgia, and the mills are asking higher prices. The 
demand for this product in square edge and merchant- 
able quality is strong. 

A meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held today to consider several features of the car sill 
trade, but nothing of importance was done, 

The Cummer Lumber Company will shortly add to 
its already kiln drying capacity a new kiln. 

C. 8. Russell, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 


Association, has returned .from the mountains, where, - 


with his family, he has been spending the summer. 

The Blades Lumber Company, of Elizabeth City, N. C., 
has been making many improvements to its extensive 
plant. The planing mill is now about as complete as 
modern equipment can make it, 

The Chester Lumber Company, of Chester, Va., has 
secured a site for its plant adjacent to the Farmville & 
Powhatan and Seaboard Air Line railways, and work 
has been commenced. 

The plant of the Tunis Lumber Company has _ been 
idle for several days for want of logs. 


‘HARDWOODS. 


HARDWOOD CONDITIONS AT MEMPHIS. 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 1.—There is again a great fall- 
ing off in the number of mills in operation in this sec- 
tion. This is more noticeable in the country districts, 
where a great many of the mills have been busily engaged 
in getting out 3x9 red gum for paving blocks. Recent 
telegraphie orders have been received notifying inspect- 
ors to desist from further purchases. The loss of this 
market for red gum has caused a number of mills to 
shut down and thus stopped the supply of what little 
oak and ash they were cutting, simply because the mill 
was running and the logs at hand. Reliable advices also 
indicate a decided falling off in the log output along the 
rivers; reports now coming in are that there are com- 
paratively few logs on the river bank and that but few 
irees are being felled. This condition is especially no- 
ticeable in the Nashville district and one conservative 
authority ventures the prediction that but two Nashville 
mills will run all winter, 

That the supply of seasoned stock is very short is 
evident from the demands now being made on the large 
dealers who have declined to meet the sagging market 
and now are busy filling orders for dry high grade stock 
at full prices. Several of these gentlenien report Sep- 
tember as having been an especially good month and 
that they are more than satisfied with the amount of 
business that has been done. The only complaint has 
been the reluctance of buyers to pay the prices that the 
concitions seem to justify. It is not at all reasonable 
to expect an advance in the market for hardwoods so 
long as the foreign trade conditions are such as to pre- 
clude shipments for export, and the home market thus 
forced to take care of the entire output, which normally 
is much more than our requirements call for. 

The fall business promises to be fully up to expecta- 
tion, at least so far as volume is concerned, although 
other conditions may not be so satisfactory, and taking 
it as a whole the hardwood trade since the first of the 
year may congratulate itself that the situation has not 
been worse. Prices have gone off and the movement at 











times very limited indeed, but the amount of this espe- 
cial class of lumber that has gone into consumption hag 
been phenomenal, thus indicating that this country jg 
still prosperous and that the volume of business at home 
has not been curtailed, 





NO ESPECIAL CHANGE AT NASHVILLE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 2.—There is little change in 
the situation regarding prices or feeling of dealers. The 
planing mills have all they can do in the dressed lumber 
line and all of the mills and wholesale yards are busy 
shipping all the time, and are getting good prices, 
There is an eager demand for chestnut and practically 
no dry stock on this market. Every indication points to 
a good business during the late fall and early winter, 
The supply of hardwood in this section compared to last 
year is said to be light, and it is estimated that the 
supply of logs and lumber from up the river will not 
be more than half of what it was last year. The effect 
of this will be to advance prices and make a scramble 
for dry stock. 

Transportation officials of the Louisville & Nashville 
raijway say that an exceptionally heavy movement in 
lumber is originating from points along. the Central of 
Georgia and throughout the pine belts of the southwest, 
Much of the product of the mills of that region is being 
consumed in Nashville, though from here it is being 
distributed among the manufacturing centers north of 
the Ohio river. “As the situation stands today,” said 
one of the officials, “we are handling all the lumber for 
which flats can be possibly concentrated in the pine 
belt of the southeast. Here is where the trouble comes 
in. The demand for cars of every description is good, 
and we are not in position to fill the demand as far as 
flats for lumber are concerned.” 

M. F. Greene, secretary of the Davidson-Benedict Com- 
pany, has returned from Lake Chautauqua, New York, 
where he spent the summer with his family. 

J. M. Ransom, the European representative of 
John B. Ransom & Co., who has been abroad since last 
winter, will return to Nashville in a few days to spend 
a few weeks, when he will again return to London. Busi- 
ness is now dull over there, but he thinks it will pick 
up later. He has made a marked success of his trip, 
as is shown by the willingness of his firm to keep him 
there. 

Julian Greer, of the Rice-Greer Lumber Company, 
MeMinnville, has sold his interest to W. J. Rice. 





THE PASSING OF INDIANA AS A HARDWOOD 


PRODUCER. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 1.—I have no doubt we 
would all be surprised if we knew the quantity of hard- 
wood lumber that has been manufactured in and shipped 
from Indiana in, say, the last thirty years, and then 
take the millions of feet that have been manufactured 
into staves, heading, furniture, wagons, agricultural. 
implements, ete., and again the millions of feet of logs 
which have been shipped from this famous hardwood 
state, for there is no doubt but that it has been one of 
the most noted states in the Union for this class of 
lumber. The black walnut, yellow poplar, white oak, 
white ash, hickory and red sycamore that has been cut 
in Indiana has never been surpassed for color, strength 
and texture of wood. 

Even the gum wood of Indiana was fine, for only a few 
years ago, when a prominent southern firm wanted to 
make a shipment of gum logs (satin walnut) to Europe 
they placed the order for 500000 feet with a lumber 
dealer at Seymour and he had them eut, hewn and on 
the cars within sixty days. I doubt very much if such 
a thing could be done now in such a short time, and am 
quite sure the logs would not be of the same quality. 

Twenty-five, twenty, or even fifteen years ago, if you 
called on an eastern lumberman or manufacturer and 
offered him poplar (whitewood as they insisted on call- 
ing it, and then asked you if it was yellow) or walnut, 
the first question asked was if it was Indiana stock and 
if it was not the chances were you did not get the 
order, for at that time about one-half of the eastern 
people thought Indiana was the only state in which 
poplar and walnut grew. When quartered oak was first 
manufactured in the 70’s everything was Indiana quar- 
tered oak. John Murry and N. A. Gladden both claim 
to have shipped the first ear load out of the state, and 
when it comes to getting down to dates Mr. Murry 38 
one year ahead. 

There are others who claim to have been the first to 
make quartered oak, but I think the honor belongs to 
Indianapolis. Those were the days General A. D, 
Straight used to tell about, when an eastern buyer 
would come in and ask for a car of 18-inch and up clear 
walnut and it was not such an awful hard thing to 
find; but those days are past. To be sure, there is still 
a lot of hardwood lumber being manufactured in Hoosier 
dom and when we stop to think how thick the saw mills 
have been for the past thirty-five years we wonder gr 
the logs came from, for with a very few exceptions al 
the mills in Indiana are sawing Indiana logs. 

Between ten and fifteen years ago, taking Indianapo 
lis as a center, with all its hardwood yards and big 
stocks, and the saw mills located there, you could go 
any direction and at almost every county seat or town 
of any size would find from two to four saw mills, — 
good, some poor; and if you started to drive from page 
you could not go five miles without passing at least on 
mill. Sometimes they were run by water power an 
often with a traction engine. At that time there were 
some old sash saws left. I knew a farmer in the south 
ern part of the state who had a water power that - 
utilized to run a sash saw with and the boys said pe 
would put a log on the carriage and set it for what x 
wanted to saw, turn the power on, then take his team 
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and plow around the field, and by the time he got back 
to the mill the board would be off, and in this manner 
yun the mill without losing any time. 

At the time I refer to, the saw mill man as a general 
rule could purchase the timber from a tract of land or 
buy the timber land and all, and after cutting the tim- 
her off, would either sell the land or cultivate it. There 
is occasionally a tract of timber still sold that way and 
the owner will invite every mill man within thirty miles 
or more to come and bid on it and the highest bid gets 
it, or 18 supposed to, for your honest farmer has some 
particular friend in the bidding and as it is generally 
with sealed bids it is so arranged that the farmer will 
announce his friend’s bid to be $10 or $15 higher than 
the balance, if it is not more than the one on the inside 
had agreed to pay. Of course this does not sound very 
honest, but the mill man wants the timber and the 
farmer wants him to have it if he will pay as much 
as or a little more than anyone else. 

But Indiana is fast passing away as a hardwood state. 
There have been some new mills built within the past 
ten years, but fer every one erected there have been two 
moved south or gone out of the business. Indianapolis 
can no longer be classed as a great hardwood town. The 
big yards are all gone and only a few of the old dealers 
still have their offices there, with mills in the south, 
or carry stocks at country mills. The saw mills are all 
equipped with veneer saws and everything that will 
make veneers is sawed that way. In fact the logs cost 
so much that they have to do it. Many of the logs are 
brought a distance of 100 miles. 

In the towns throughout the state where you formerly 
found four or five mills, you now find only one or two, 
and they are generally small ones. These mills have to 
haul logs ten or fifteen miles, and in some instances 
forty or fifty miles by railroad, 

There have been a few good band mills built during 
the past four or five years at points which ten years ago 
were not considered saw mill sites, as they were supposed 
to be either cut out or too far from timber. These 
mills, however, depend to a large extent upon the rail- 
roads for their logs and are generally located at towns 
where two or three roads center and the mill 
men buy out on them as far as the rates will per- 
mit. At Evansville, where four or five band mills have 
been erected in the last five years, the output is princi- 
pally oak, and much of it quarter-sawed, 

The timber buyer of today is glad to find small bunches 
of good trees and he will not hesitate about going a long 
distance to see two or three, and if he finds even one 
good one he will buy it and pay a good price. This 
Indiana stock, which is principally quartered and plain 
oak, is used in the state, shipped north and east and 
some exported. Very little goes west and practically 
none south. The furniture manufacturers consume a 
lot of common and culls and some firsts and seconds 
but the majority of the good stock goes to Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey and the New England 
states, for they all like Indiana lumber in the east, 
when they can get thicknesses, widths and lengths to 
suit and prices are not too high. 

It certainly looks as if a very few years more will 
see all the hardwoods cut in this state.. At the present 
time there is very much more poplar shipped from the 
southern ‘states than is cut in the state and large 
amounts of ash, hickory and quartered and plain oak 
are shipped in from the south to be used for manu- 
facturing purposes. It will be well for the saw mill 
man to get a kodak and take pictures of those trees, 
logs and piles of fine lumber he will tell about ten or 
fifteen years hence. While a lJumberman’s story is 
seldom doubted, sometimes when one is told those who 
hear it stop to think and if the narrator only had a 
few photographs to pass around during the telling of 
the story of what used to be, it would go far toward 
relieving the silence and help his next. story. 

Otp TIMER. 





The Record. 


Alabama. 
Blue Lake—THhe Blue Lake Lumber Company has incor- 
porated, with $50,000 capital stock. 
Sheflield—The Bellamy Lumber Company, of Florence, Ala., 
will establish a branch mill and lumber business in this city. 


; Arkansas. 
;, Danville The W. P. Daman Lumber Company has been 
neorporated, with $100,000 capital stock. 

Hagerville W. J. Moore has sold out. 

akgrove—Christian & Highfill have recently commenced 
a saw mill. business. 

ee City—Lintz & Rowe have succeeded C. E. Lintz. 
, rairie Grove—The Prairie Grove Lumber Company has 
commenced business. 

Smackover—Bradford & Co, are reported out of business. 


oe California. 
ir San F ranciseco—The Glenwood Lumber Company has been 
corporated, with capital stock of $20,000. 

Visalia—The Central Lumber Company is reported out 


of business. 

Florida. 
David Lockhart has been succeeded by the 
1] Lumber & Veneer Company. 





Lockhart 
Warne 


‘ Georgia. 
pettianta A petition has been filed by the E. E. Lowe Com- 
any and others, asking that the McGaughey Lumber Com- 
me de adjudged bankrupt. 
‘ Canta The planing mill plant recently owned by Mar- 
the Cmorous and the D. C. Bacon estate has been sold to 
A oleord Lumber Company. 
at Ateusta "he Builders’ Supply Company, with capital 
“a of $5.000, has filed articles of incorporation. 
by the a. the Carter Lumber Company has been succeeded 
. Tm Ocmulgee Lumber Company. 
masville—Peacock & Barnes are out of business. 


Idaho. 


Boise—The Stone & Ramsdel Company has recently: estab- 


lished a sash and door business, 


Illinois. 

Allendale—-Kogan & Saltsgroen have dissolved partnership. 
A. Saltsgroen will continue the business. 

Astoria—D. M. Hettrick has sold out to the Alexander 
Lumber Company. 

Batchtown—W. L. Landon has succeeded Whiteside & 
Cook. 

Belvidere—The Alexander Lumber Company is reported 
as having sold out. 

Chicago—John J, Callahan has opened a wholesale lumber 
commission office at 95 Hartford building. 

Chicago—Rosenbom Bros. have been incorporated by 
Elmer H. Adams, Asa G. Adams and S. H. Adams, with 
capital stock of $2,500. It will deal in lumber and building 
materials.———Hollister Bros. Lumber Company will remove 
its offices to Oshkosh, Wis. 

Decatur—F’. M. Gladdis has sold his interest in the De- 
eatur Lumber & Construction Company to James B. Good. 

Downer’s Grove—The Illinois Lumber & Construction Com- 
pany has been incorporated, with $10,000 capital. 

Compton—The Hussey Lumber Company is out of busi 
ness here, 

lisher—Adler & Beswick have sold out. , 

Monarch—-Bishop & Weedmen have been succeeded by F. 
Bishop. 

Peoria—J, H. Trimbell has withdrawn from the firm of 
May, Benedict & Co. C. Benedict and IF. A. May will 
continue the business, with increased facilities and capital. 

Roanoke-—J. N. Fisher has bought the yard of Bartlett, 
Frazier & Co. 

Rockford—-A. Hf. Marshall will establish a retail yard. 

Rockford—The Rockford Screen & Box Company has filed 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. F. C. Stevens has been 
appointed receiver. 

Indiana. 

Fairmount—William HH. Lindsey ard Lindsey & Swain 
have been succeeded by J. IL. Swain & Co. 

Iloney Creek—G. Edwards & Sons are reported out of 
business. 

Indianapolis—Joseph Ruff has been appointed trustee for 
the G. I’. Wittmer Lumber Company. 

Logansport-—-George W. Bennett is out of business. 

Mellott—H. 8S, Wilson & Son have been succeeded by 
DD. kk. Wilson. 

Mentone—A. IF. Moliehour has succeeded Mollehour & 
Moon, 

Sweetsers—-Mallott & Ancil have been succeeded by Mal- 
lott & Co. 

Warsaw— The HIlardwood Dimens'on Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by George W. Elliott. 

Indian Territory. 
Addington—-Hlead & Fitzgerald have commenced bus‘ness. 
Wambold & Co. are reported out of business. 

Holdenville—-The L. A. Cross Lumber Company is out of 
business here, 

Madill—F. S. Burgess has sold out to the Nevada Lumber 
Company. 

Rush Springs—Couch & Cox have removed to Lawton, 
Gh 3. 

lowa. 
Buchanan—-Charles Pfaff will succeed Pfaff & Benda. 
Cedar Falls -W. A. Bryant & Sons have sold out to the 
C. W. Chapman Lumber Company. 

Des Moines—The Finkbine Lumber Company has _ been 
incorporated, with $400,000 capital stock. Officers: FE. C. 
Finkbine, president; W. O. Finkbine, vice pres'dent; K. FE. 
Jewett, secretary. 

Goose Lake—-P. I’. Schroeder has discontinued business. 

Lacey—-William Hibbs & Son have gone out of business. 

New Sharon—Bowdle Bros. have sold out. 

Tilton—J. C. Harris has sold his yard to A. C. Brink. 

Wesley—The Farmers’ Lumber Company has been .or 
ganized, 

Kansas. 

Burlington—The Brown & Parish Lumber Company, with 
capital of $3,000, has succeeded Mundell & Brown at this 
point, also at Lawrence and Waverly, Kan. 

Chanute—The ownership of the Chanute Lumber Com- 
pany has changed. John LL. Hayden has opened a yard. 

Emporia—The Emporia Lumber Company will reorganize. 

Hluron—G, W. Slater and H. J. Watson have sold out to 
the O. W. Brown Lumber Company. 

Louisiana. 

Dolliver—The C. M. Youmans Lumber Company is out of 
business here. 

Leesville—R. B. Zimmerman has recently commenced busi- 
ness. 

Shreveport—-The Louisiana Box & Lumber Company, Lim 
ited, has been incorporated, with capital of $20,000. 


Maine. 

Portland—The Garland & Stahl Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by Benjamin C. Garland, of Whitefield, 
N. H., and Abraham M. Stahl, of Berlin, N. H., with capital 
stock of $75,000. 

Massachusétts. 


Amherst——Frank W. Harrington has succeeded S. E. Har- 
rington & Son. 

Holbrook—Durgen & Bennett have made an assignment. 
Liabilities are said to be $1,039.96, with small assets. 

Michigan. 

Alpena—John and George R. Nicholson and James Murray 
will erect a planing mill and establish a-lumber yard. 

Baroda—J. M. Brown has bought out C. FE. Peters. 

Flint—The Durant-Dort Cafriage Company has increased 
its capital stock to $1,500,000. 

Hillsdale—The Fleming Window Screen Company has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock. 

Mayville—Conrad Gohs has succeeded A. FE, Hollenbeck 


Pontiac—The Crescent Carriage Company, Limited, has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Rockland—Joseph Rebeau has established a yard here. 

Saginaw—Alderton Lumber Company is closing out.——— 
The Michigan Wheelbarrow & Truck Company has increased 
its capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

St. Johns—The business of W. D. Gray is in the hands 
of a trustee. : 

Minnesota. 


Barnum—The Sauntry-Cain Company has removed to 
Carlton, Minn. 
Cambridge—The Noah Adams Lumber Company has sold 
out to J. & W. C. Shull. 
Granite Ledge—J. P. Patock has sold his saw mill. 
Kandiyohi—Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has succeed- 
ed the Fullerton Lumber Company. 
Peterson—The C. L. Coleman Lumber Company has suc- 
eeeded James A. Smith. 
Winona—The New Winona Manufacturing Company has 
incorporated. : ‘ 
Mississippi. 
Isola—The Isola Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
the James-Keeney Lumber Company. 
Meridian—The Mississippi Door Factory has been closed 
by the sheriff. 
Mount Olive—The Mount Olive shingle mill has com- 
menced operations. 
Shuqualak--W. H. Jackson has recently commenced a 
manufacturing business. 
Missouri. 
Carrollton—Beggs Bros. have been succeeded by the Beggs 
Wagon Company. 
Coloma —Henry Smith has sold his saw mill to Ira Simp- 
son. 
Montana. 
Lewiston—Stough & Mitchell have incorporated, with cap- 
ital stock of $125,000, 


Lewiston—The Lewiston Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $10,000. Officers: E. B. 
Clark, president; George W. Zeigler, vice president, and 
C. C. Lorg, secretary and treasurer. 

Nebraska. 

Elwood—-A. J. Corey has sold out. 

Gering—J. A, Burton has opened a yard. 

Lehigh—J. H. Hamilton & Co. have been succeeded by 
the J. H. Hamilton Company. 

Vesta—-D. R. Ostrander, of the firm of Bell & Ostrander, 
is dead. 

New Jersey. 

Atlantic Highlands—-Mickens & Henry have established 

a retail yard and planing mill. . 


New York. 
Buffalo—The Isola Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the James-Keeney Lumber Company. L. C. Litehfield 


is closing up his business. 

Cazenovia—William M. Davis. of Constantine, Mich., has 
purchased the yard of Tillotson & Howson, conducted under 
the style of the Cazenovia Coal & Lumber Company. 

Canton—H. M. Burrowes has purchased the sash and door 
factory of H. H. Sickles. 

Long Island City—A petition has been filed asking that 
the Long Island Sash & Trim Company be declared bankrupt. 

New York City—H. F. Burroghs is dead.——S. RB. Kellar 
will continue the wholesale business of Kellar & Mallett, at 
18 Broadway. 

North Tonawanda—William -H. White & Co., of Boyne 
City, Mich., have established a yard in th's city. 

Springville—George D. Conger has been succeeded by 
Conger & Ware. 

North Carolina. 

Rocky Mount—The Rocky Mount Sash & Blind Company 

will inerease its capital to $50,000. 
North Dakota. 

Ashley—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has opened a 
yard here, also at Venturia, N. D. 

Rugby—M. Madsen has sold out to the Imperial Elevator 
Company. 

Wishek—D, C. Sullivan has sold out to the L. Lamb Lum- 
ber Company. 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The Cuban-Central American Mahogany Com- 
pany has been incorporated and opened a yard here.——The 


Rorcherding Lumber Company has recently begun a whole- 
sale business. 

Columbus—Kelton & Palmer have opened a yard. 

Kast Liverpool—The J. T. Smith Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital stock. 

Hamilton—The business of the late Martin Wick has been 
succeeded by the Martin Wick Lumber Company. 

Ironton-—Walker & Drayer have sold out. 

New Comerstown—George W. Hallock has recently com- 
menced business. 

Sidney—-The Sidney Pole & Shaft Company has increased 
its capital stock from $52,000 to $75,000. 

Warren—The estate of W. C. Stiles has been succeeded 
by the Stiles Company. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Elk City—Leeper & Graves have opened a yard at this 
place, also at Harrison and Mountain View, O. T. 

Lone Wolf—Leeper & Graves have established a yard here. 


Pennsylvania. 

Lawn—J. M. Hostetter is out of business. 

Littlestown—Charles F. Bricker has sold out to George 
R. Julius, 

Mahaffey—Robert Mahaffey is dead. 

Philadelphia—aA receiver has been asked for the Sylvania 
Lumber Company. 

Pittsburg—The Central Lumber Company has established 
a yard here,——C. J. Imel is reported as out of business. 

Starucca—Andrew Plew is dead. 

Tionesta—The Warren Lumber Company has commenced 
business. 

Windber—W. T. Geddes and the Windber Planing Mill 
Company have consolidated as the Windber Lumber & Con- 
struction Company. 

South Carolina. 

Cheraw—-The Cheraw Door & Sash Company has been 
chartered, with a capital of $12,000. The incorporators are: 
W. F. Stevenson, D. S. Mattheson and William Godfrey. 

Laurens—The Laurens Furniture Manufacturing Company 
has increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Rock Hill—The Rock Hill Buggy Company has increased 
its capital stock to $250,000. 


South Dakota. 

Artas—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has established a 
yard at this place; also at Herriod and Herba, 8S. D. 

Hudson—Fitch & Cassill have sold their yard at this place 
and at Fairview to Schoerman Bros. 

Wessigton—Farrington & McNair have commenced busi- 
ness. 

Tennessee. 


Athens—The A. G. Courtland Hardwood Company has 
opened a Fae 

Dyer—Raines & Landrum have recently started a saw mill. 

McKenney—Thomas R. Freeman has recently commenced 
business. 

l'aris—Barton, Lasater & Co. lost $12,000 in a fire Sep- 
tember 28. Fully insured. 

Pleasantville—G,. E. Evans has sold out to R. C. Beasley 
and C. P. Deason. 

Tenoir City——A receiver has been appointed to take charge 
of the Chilhowie Lumber Company. 

Tullahoma—G. W. Stegall will re-establish his saw and 
planing mill, recently removed to Huntsville, Ala., in this 
city. 

Texas. 


. Bay City—The Alamo Lumber Company has opened a yard 


ere. 

Otto—Gill & Lenschner have started in the lumber busi- 
ness. ° 
Plano—A. G. McAdams & Bro. have gone out of business 
Rodgers—-Thomas Bros. are reported out of business. 

Virginia. 
Rowanta—T. R. Freeman & Co. are closing out. 
Washington. 


Anatone—W. Van Sickle has establ'shed a saw mill. 

Spokane—The Childs Lumber & Manufacturing Company 

has confessed insolvency and asked that a receiver be ap- 
y0inted, 
, Tacoma—tThe Fidelity Planing Mill Company is reported 
as having sold out.———Robert Caithness, secretary and 
treasurer of the Donohue-Caithness Lumber Company, is 
dead. 

Vancouver—W. E. Stowe, of Chicago, Ill., and others 
have bought the saw mill operated by Cone Bros., and will 
operate same under firm style of the Columbia River Lum- 
ber Company. 

Wisconsin. 

Fond du Lac—The Northern Lumber & Fuel Company has 
recently commenced business. 

La Crosse—The La Crosse Lumber Company is reported 
out of business.———-The John O. Young Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital stock. 

La Farge—Thayer Bros. have established a yard. 

Marinette—The Sawyer-Goodman Company will establish 
a retail yard at this place, also a planing mill. 

New London—The report that the Meiklejohn & Hatten 
Lumber Company had dissolved was In error. 

Prairie Farm—George E. Scott is opening a yard here, 

Viola—E. E, Stowe is out of business, 
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The Great Redwood Lumber Industries of Humboldt County, California—The Rise of the 
Redwood Shingle—San Francisco Lumber Notes—Lumbermen in Washington 
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IN THE REDWOOD COUNTRY. 

EuREKA, CAL., Sept. 27.—This is the “home of the 
redwoods.” Eureka, the metropolis of Humboldt county, 
securely located on Humboldt bay, is a pretty city of 
10,000 inhabitants. It is a solid, substantial town that 
has been a half century growing. Its people are thrifty 
and enterprising and the whole place bears a decided 
air of prosperity. ; ; 

It is a pleasant trip from San Francisco up here, if 
one likes ocean traveling, but for one who does not it 
is anything but pleasant, for some pretty good seas 
are encountered in the 20-hour voyage, and even the 
Pomona, the largest vessel making this port, belonging 
to the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, bobs around 
too much for the peace and contentment of one’s stom- 
ach, providing one is as poor a sailor as the writer. 

Eureka is the center for the redwood lumbering of 
Humboldt county, all of which is tributary to Hum- 
boldt bay, but there are many mills in Mendocino 
county to the south, located on the coast or on small 
inlets and harbors where vessels load, and several in 
Del Norte county to the north. This comprises the 
redwood timber belt of California, where the sequoia 
sempervirens grow in a strip about fifteen miles wide 
and extending the length of the three counties, between 
the mountains and the sea and up to and a little beyond 
the Oregon state line. On these lowlands these mag- 
nificent trees grow, and have been growing for cen- 
turies, nourished by the rains and fogs from the ocean 
and the rich black loam on which they stand. 

Captain A, C, Tibbetts, secretary of the manufae- 
turers’ association, tells me that the forestry department 
of the government estimates that there are standing 
about 76,000,000,000 feet of redwood timber, while he 
has estimated it at about 97,000,000,000 feet; but then 
there is no use arguing about a few billion feet more 
or less. ‘There is enough to last for a few centuries 
anyway, depending, of course, upon the rate of manu- 
facture. At present there is cut about 230,000,000 feet 
annually. The present mills could cut 300,000,000 feet 
probably if it were necessary and the demand warranted. 
This is by day run alone, and some of them could run 
nights. 

At Eureka the writer has been shown through some 
of the mills, and seen redwood lumber as it is manu- 
factured, and the process is practically the same as pine 
or fir manufacturing, with the difference that larger 
machinery and appliances have to be used. Dolbeer & 
Carson’s mill is equipped with band saws and is up to 
date in every respect. William Carson is one of the 
pioneers of redwood lumbering, coming to Humboldt 
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bay back in the early ’50s, and his life of earnest appli- 
cation has been rewarded with success. John Dolbeer, 
his partner, spent a number of years in the early days 
here, too, but early in the ’60s he took charge of the 
San Francisco end of the business, He, too, is one of 
the pioneers, and a most earnest advocate of the cause 
of redwood. 

The Occidental mill of McKay & Co. is also located 
in the heart of the city on the water front. J. J. Loggie, 
manager of this concern, and Superintendent Gill 
showed the writer about this plant, which was _ in- 
dustriously turning out redwood lumber, nice clear 
boards and planks that would make an eastern lum- 
berman look with envy. The original mill was built in 
1867, so it can be rightfully classed as one of the early 
ones. The company has its own railroad running out 
into the tiniber about six miles from town, and the 
logs are brought in and dumped into what is called 
Ryan’s slough, and there rafted and towed to the mill. 


Redwood Lumbermen Most Hospitable. 

Right here the writer wants to say that what red- 
wood lumbermen he has met are of a most hospitable 
class. Southern hospitality has been much written 
about, but it is safe to assert that those who have 
dwelt upon it in romance and song have never been 
to Eureka. When Mr. Loggie heard the representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was in town he neglected 
to go down to the opera house—which he owns—and 
figure up the receipts of the night before, but sent for 
his driving horse and buggy and showed him the beau- 
ties of Eureka and vicinity, the method of railroading 
logs to tide water and there rafting them, the farm 
of McKay & Co., with its sweet prunes and juicy apples 
in the orchard, and many other interesting sights. 

And George W. Fenwick, manager of the Vance Red- 
wood Lumber Company, the Humboldt Door & Sash 
Company and the Eureka & Klamath River railroad, 
simply took the writer right into the fold and made 
him a member of the family during his stay in the land 
of the redwoods, which he (the writer) wished might 
have been much longer, so pleasant was it. 





Early Lumbering on Humboldt Bay. 

Lumber operations on Humboldt bay date back to 
within a few years after the mining excitement of 
49. In 1852 both John Dolbeer and William Carson 
were to be found at what is now Eureka, but what was 
then a collection of but a few houses. A few years later 
they became associated in the firm of Dolbeer & Carson, 
which has continued to this day. The late John Vance 
came on the scene about the same time. He came up 
from San Francisco as one of a party aboard a steam- 
boat. When they reached Kureka they ran the boat 
up on shore and fitted up a saw mill out of it and began 
sawing lumber. He afterward founded the John Vance 
Mill & Lumber Company. He died in 1892, leaving 
two sons to continue the business, and a year ago its 
mill, railroad and timber holdings were purchased by 
A. B. Hammond, the concern now being known as the 
Vance Redwood Lumber Company, with Mr. Hammond 
as president, K. H. Vance vice-president and George 
W. Fenwick general manager. 

The early mills paid no attention to redwood tim- 
ber- but cut spruce and fir at first, later on chopping 
down the immense redwood trees that grew right where 
the city now stands. Probably the first redwood opera- 
tions were at Mendocino, where Edward C, Williams, 
the pioneer of redwood manufacturers, built a mill and 
formed the Mendocino Lumber Company, which is to- 
day one of the leading redwood concerns. 


The Extensive Hammond Operations. 


The general offices of the Hammond concerns are in 
Kureka, but the plant is across the bay, a distance of 
about two miles, at Samoa, on the peninsula that ex- 
tends to the south and forms the outer protection of the 
bay. Samoa is on a strip of land not more than a 
quarter of a mile wide. The company operates a steam- 
boat, the Antelope, which plies between Kureka and 
Samoa and connects with its railroad, the Eureka & 
Klamath River railroad, which runs from there through 
Arcata at the head of the bay, to Vance, twelve miles 
north, and from there twelve miles farther on into the 
timber to its logging camps and those of Dolbeer & 
Carson, bringing logs down to the bay for both mills. 

The mill is a large one, built but a few years ago and 
equipped with a band and gang, edgers ete. The entire 
plant is now being rebuilt, the frame extended and many 
improvements made. ‘T'wo new Allis band mills, a resaw 
and much other new machinery will be installed. <A 
large brick power house is being built adjoining the 
mill, in which there will be eight new boilers and four 
old ones, furnishing over 1,000-horse power for the new 
plant. A large new planing mill is in course of con- 
struction. Four dry kilns have already been built and 
more will be added. Beyond the planing mill is the 
new factory of the Humboldt Door & Sash Company, 
with a capacity of about 600 doors daily, and it is 
expected that its capacity will be enlarged as the trade 
in the east learns of the merits of redwood doors, for 
it can now scarcely supply the demand upon it. The 
Vance company is acquiring a large stock of lumber 
in pile where it is air drying, and it is the intention 
to add to the stock on hand as much as possible so as 
to have a large stock of dry lumber to draw upon for the 
eastern trade. During the next six months the changes 
that will be wrought at Samoa will be great. 

Out in the Redwood Forests. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Fenwick, and accom- 
panied by H. L. Walden, general freight and passenger 
agent of the Eureka & Klamath River railroad, and 
Mr. Graham, the writer spent a day going over the 
railroad and out in the timber twenty-four miles north 
of Eureka, where the logging camps of the Vance com- 
pany are located. Here were seen redwood trees sixteen 
feet in diameter and over 200 feet high without a 
branchand scarcely a blemish for the first 100 feet. Noble 
trees they are, and it requires the strongest of donkey 
engines to haul them a mile and a half to the railroad 
track where they are loaded on cars, often but one to 
a car and seldom more than three to a ear. 

It is most interesting to see these monarchs of the 


forest, whose right there is none to dispute, fall to the 
earth. Great care has to be exercised to prepare a 
proper bed for them to fall upon, for should they hit 
a stump or an uneven piece of ground they are likely to 
be broken in their fall, so great is their weight. Green 
redwood is probably one of the heaviest of woods that 
grows, averaging more than six pounds to the foot, 
hoard measure, but when dry it is lighter than pine, 
The logs are peeled on the ground and the debris burned 
around the logs before they are taken out, but the logs 
are never injured by fire. This shows the great resist- 
ance of redwood to fire. After the trees are cut and 
the logs taken out the land is gone over several times 
for shingle bolts, even years afterward, as redwood 
never decays. Its resistance to both fire and decay igs 
most remarkable. 


The Shingle Association. 


The writer remembers discussing with C. A. Smith, 
the well known Minneapolis lumberman, not long ago 
the subject of redwood lumber and shingles. Although 
Mr. Smith’s company makes 100,000,000 feet of white 
pine lumber annually and millions of pine shingles, he 
is a firm believer in redwood, and its shingles, air dried, 
he declares are the best in the world. 

At Eureka is the headquarters of the Shingle Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Humboldt county, which em- 
braces twenty-nine mills in all, including nearly all of 
the mills of Mendocino and Del Norte counties as well 
as Humboldt. In the latter county there are but four 
mills outside of the association. The officers of the 
organization are P. Bell, president, George A. Kellogg, 
secretary, and 'T, H. Minor, vice-president. The organ- 
ization has been of great benefit to the producers of 
shingles, and is somewhat in the nature of a trust, 
handling all the shingles produced except those shipped 
foreign. About 470,000,000 shingles were shipped out 
last year and 255,000,000 of these went east, so 
Mr. Kellogg states, being shipped to South Riverside, in 
the southern part of the state, and there air dried and 
shipped east. Arrangements are now being made to 
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ship the bulk of the shingles for eastern shipment to 
Antioch, fifty-four miles east of San Francisco, where 
C. A. Hooper & Co., of San Francisco, are establishing 
a large distributing yard for eastern shipping. — Red- 
wood shingles are all clear, 16 inches long, and cut 
5 to 1}+inches and in some instances 5 to 2 inches, if a 
thicker shingle is required for a special trade, The asso- 
ciation began handling the shingles in 1897 and has been 
a success from the start. The following mills are em- 
braced in its membership: 


Name of firm, location of mill, and postoffice address. 

Pacific Lumber Company, Scotia, Scotia. 

Newell & McIntyre, Van Duzen, Fortuna. 

G. W. Willams & Co., Van Duzen, Fortuna. 

I’. W. Beckwith, Hydesville, Hydesville. 

Lewis Larson, Van Duzen, Hydesville. 

A. Masson & Co., Rohnerville, Rohnerville. 

Swortzel & Smith, Fortuna, Fortuna. 

ilk River Mill & Lumber Company, Elk River, Eureka. 

James Nellis, Elk River, Eureka. 

McKay & Co., Eureka, Eureka, 

Iixcelsior Redwood Company, Freshwater, Eureka. 

Vance Redwood Lumber Company, Samoa, [ureka. 

D. Barry, Eureka, Eureka. 

Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Company, Eureka, Eureka. 

George Pinkerton, Freshwater, Eureka. 

Fay Bros., Freshwater, Eureka. 

Bayside Mill & Lumber Company, Bayside, Eureka. 

Union Shingle Manufacturing Company, Arcata, Arcata. 

Humboldt Manufacturing Company, Arcata, Arcata. 

Minor Mill & Lumber Company, Glendale, Arcata. 

Sherman Norton, Blue Lake, Blue Lake. 

Riverside Lumber Company, Riverside, Blue Lake. 

Houda Bros., Little River, Arcata. 

Trinidad Manufacturing Company, Trinidad, Trinidad. 

Eel River Valley Lumber Company, Newburg. lortuna, 

a Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, second floor ¢ rocker 
building. 

L. E. White Lumber Company, Point Arena, second floor 
308 California street. a t 

Gualala Mill Company, Gualala, second floor 45 Marke 
street. . 

Albion Lumber Company, Albion, second floor Crocker 


building. 
Other Humboldt Mills. 
From Humboldt bay is shipped the output of many 
redwood mills besides those already mentioned. ie 
big mill of the Pacific Lumber Company is located @ 
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Seotia, which is connected with Eureka by its own rail- 
road and the Eel River railroad, but its shipping is done 
from Field’s Landing. ‘Then there are the Bayside, 
Minor and Riverside mills, the Humboldt mill of Kor- 
pel Bros, and the Eel river and Elk river mills, the 
output of all of which finds its way to vessels in Hum- 
poldt bay and thence to all parts of the world. On an 
island in the bay at Eureka is the mill of C. A. Hooper 
& Co., which has not been operated for some years, al- 
though they own considerable redwood timber lands. 
The Excelsior Redwood Lumber Company, a concern 
closely allied to C. A. Hooper & Co., also operates at 
Eureka and has a large distributing yard in San Fran- 
cisco. In fact one could write volumes about the red- 
wood lumber industry of Humboldt county alone, re- 
gardless of much more that could be said of the many 
fine mills in the other counties, did space permit. 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 

San FraANcisco, CAL. Sept. 28.—The strike among 
lumber handlers is still on, but is gradually growing 
weaker and much more lumber is being received and 
unloaded. Prices are stiffer, owing to the scarcity of 
all kinds, and what is received is quickly dsiposed of. 

The new furniture factory of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
& Furniture Company, of Berkeley, Alameda county, 


is now receiving 1ts machinery and will soon be in 


running order. The new company will manufacture 
hardwood flooring. ; ; 
The country towns are feeling the effect of the strike 
here and are raising the price of lumber $1 to $3 
a thousand. ; 
The exports of lumber from San Francisco by sea for 
August and since January 1 were as follows: 
For January tto 
August August 31. 


M Feet. M Feet. 
BUStraliIG . cvccvericccsccccecis 32 5,514 
Central America . ..ccccccsccces 107 ‘ 692 
MIO. 6c ods 006.6048 0 0 6% whee 34 2,402 
PRDON « cc ccevecevedcocscscvnse eee 141 
NN ge ks A RONG OS. 016 Memes 6 Be ee 821 
Society Islands . ........-eeee0% 64 1,104 
South America , 1... eee eee ee eee 416 3,701 
ee). EEE ee 203 
South Sea Ielands........ccesees 4 = 
Germany . ..ccccrvccrsersecvece 3o 87 
, ON SFR 3 479 
WO WORE 6 cccccc cs ececsacssaes abe 193 
Miscellameous . ....cccccscesccves ene 04 
oe eer ee ee a aa 706 15,054 
RN a ics cos Cer endceceevee 211 2,006 
TOMI race en kine eome nee 917 17,060 
PRN, 0: oka cov cle wienewemracne 1,629 14,6094 


The value of shipments last month was $18,344, and 
since January 1 $377,987, against $40,842 and $303,397 
for the same periods last year. ; 

The shingle plant of the Trinidad Manufacturing 
Company was destroyed by fire September 26. The 
value of the mill and machinery was about $10,000, 
with insurance of $4,000. The mill will be rebuilt. 

The Loma Prieta saw mill in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains has a five years’ run without changing its loca- 
tion. It is now cutting about 30,000 feet a day. 

An agent of Muscatine (lowa) parties was at Duns- 
mire last week and signed a contract with A. E. Culver, 
of the Nelson Lumber Company, for 400,000 feet of sash 
and door lumber. The lumber is to be shipped next 
spring. 

The pencil factory at Sanger was destroyed by fire 
September 17. Loss estimated anywhere from $5,000 
to $15,000. 

The state legislature last winter appropriated $250,- 
000 to purchase the Big Basin (Santa Cruz county) 
property in order to preserve the redwood forest. The 
commissioners appointed by the governor have visited 
the property and will probably purchase it at $80 an 
acre, Nearly 9,000 acres may be turned into a park. 

That redwood lumber and its manufactured products 
is destined to reach out for eastern markets is shown 
by the results of the work being done by redwood men 
to extend their market, a notable instance being the 
recent concession made by the railroads leading from 
the Pacific coast to the east, on redwood doors. Largely 
through the efforts of A. B. Hammond, the well-known 
redwood lumber manufacturer of this city, and by rail- 
road men, transcontinental roads have placed redwood 
doors made at Eureka on the same basis as lumber, 
making a 60-cent rate from Humboldt bay to Chicago. 
This is the lumber rate, and means the absorption of 
the water shipping charge from Eureka to San Fran- 
cisco or Portland, from which ports the doors are 
shipped east. by rail. 

Charles R. McCormick, manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Company, of this city, received the sad intel- 
ligence Thursday of the death of his brother, W. A. Me- 
Cormick, at Portland, Ore. He was formerly for some 
years in Charles R. McCormick’s employ, as inspector, 
at Menominee, Mich., and accompanied him to Port- 
land a year ago, and since that time had been engaged 
In the wholesale wood business there. A letter was 
‘received from him. Wednesday by Charles R. MeCor- 
mick, in which he stated that he was not feeling well, 
and the next day came a telegram telling of his sudden 
death of heart failure. He was a young man of rather 
retiring disposition but possessed of a staunch and 
noble character and had many friends. ‘Mr. McCor- 
mick left at once for Portland to accompany the re- 
Mains east to their final resting place. 

J. J. Loggie, manager of McKay & Co. of this city, 
With mill at Eureka, spent last week at Eureka, where 
he took in the Humboldt county fair being held there, 
He says 
that it was tne most successful fair ever held in the 
county, which indicates that this banner redwood county 
18 enjoying its share of prosperity. 





Ed Jones, of the Humboldt Door & Sash Company, 
whose large new door factory at Samoa, on Humboldt 
bay, is now in operation turning out first class redwood 
doors, returned Monday from an extended tour of the 
leading sash and door markets of the east, where he 
went, not so much to secure orders as to feel the pulse 
of trade and explain to buyers of doors in the east that 
a new article—a redwood door—is about to enter the 
lists and compete with the pine doors of the east. He 
is more than pleased with the result of his visit, and 
says he found buyers of doors greatly interested in 
redwood doors, and believes that it will not be long be- 
fore they will be a recognized staple of the trade east 
of the Rocky mountains, as they have long been on the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Jones is an experienced sash and 
door manufacturer, having been for a number of years 
secretary of the Cream City Sash & Door Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and last year was with the Morgan 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., coming west a few months 
ago and entering the employ of the Humboldt Door & 
Sash Company, of which A. B. Hammond is at the 
head. 

C. A. Hooper & Co. of this city are being delayed ma- 
terially by the labor strike here in getting their big 
wholesale distributing redwood lumber yard in shape for 
business. The yard, which is intended to receive redwood 
lumber and keep it in pile for drying, is to be located 
at Antioch, on tide water, 54 miles east of this city, 
on the Southern Pacific and Sante Fe railroads, where 
C. A. Hooper & Co. have secured several thousand acres 
of land, and are building docks and wharves to receive 
the lumber from vessels that will bring it direct from 
the redwood country. From this yard eastern ship- 
ments will be handled, and a large stock constantly kept 
on hand for this purpose. It is also their intention 
to receive redwood shingles there from the Humboldt 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association and air-dry them 
for eastern shipment. 

Manager J. C. Hampton, of the Pacifie Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from the company’s mill at 
Scotia, Humboldt county, where he has been spending 
several weeks. He returned overland. 

B. B. Spires, accountant of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, at its mill office at Scotia, with which concern 
he has been connected for thirteen years, arrived in 
San Francisco Monday, accompanied by his wife and 
child. They go to Phenix, Ariz., where it is hoped that 
Mr. Spires’ health will be improved. Since having an 
attack of the grip nearly a year ago, Mr. Spires’ health 
has been poor, and it is believed that a much needed 
rest and sojourn in the warm climate of Arizona will 
help him. 

The filing of the articles of incorporation of the Ham: 
mond Lumber Company in this state, has made publie 
the parties interested in this company. It is capital- 
ized for $1,600,000, and besides A. B. Hammond, among 
the larger stockholders are the estate of the late Collis 
P. Huntington; the big Searles estate, represented by 
Mr. Hubbard, a director of the Central Pacific; the es- 
tate of Marcus Daly; Mr. Claflin and Francis H. Leg- 
gett, both of New York. The company was organized 
a year or so ago, under the laws of New Jersey. To it 
has been transferred the extensive Oregon timber in- 
terests of the Astoria Company, another Hammond.con- 
cern. The filing of its articles of incorporation in this 
state was necessary to its operating here, where at 22 
California street, with Charles R. McCormick as man- 
ager, is the selling office for the various manufactur- 
ing concerns in which Mr. Hammond is the prime mov- 
er, including the Vance Redwood Lumber Company and 
the Humboldt Door & Sash Company, of Eureka, Cal., 
and the Curtiss Lumber Company, of Mill City, Ore. 

Robert Dollar, of the Ursal Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany, and an extensive steamship owner, returned Sep- 
tember 24 from a three months’ trip to Europe. He en- 
joyed the trip very much and returns in excellent 
health. 

Frederick E, Sayre, agent of the California Sugar 
& White Pine Agency, speaks very encouragingly of the 
pine situation. This year’s output of the mills is prac- 
tically all sold. There is no doubt that the agency 
has been of great benefit to the mills belonging to it, 
and during the less than a year of its existence has 
demonstrated its absolute necessity. 

C. 8. Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, 
Wis., is expected in California within the next ten 
days to look over the lumber situation. 





IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma, WasuH., Sept. 27.—The remains of an archaic 
forest have been pierced in an oil well in this city on 
property adjacent to the Tacoma Mill Company’s plant. 
One log six feet in diameter was cut through. The wood 
is in a fair state of preservation and lies at a depth of 
600 feet. 

The Great Northern Railway Company has issued no- 
tice that lumber and shingles destined to eastern points 
by way of the Northern Steamship line must leave sta- 
tions in western Washington on or before October 19. 

Artitvles of incorporation have been filed of the Ta- 
coma Southern Railway & Navigation Company, with a 
capital stock of $4,000,000. The new company plans to 
construct a line from this city to The Dalles, on the Co- 
lumbia river. William Bailey, Ira A. Town, R. R. Chris- 
tie, J. K. Dorr, A. U. Mills, W. C. Halliday and M. H. 
Palmer are the incorporators. 

Ex-Governor D. M. Clough, of Minnesota, numbered 
among his callers at the Clark-Nickerson mill at Everett 
this week J. N. Hill, third vice-president of the Great 
Northern railway; F. E. Ward, general superintendent, 
of St. Paul, and H. A. Kennedy, of Spokane, assistant 
general superintendent. 

W. E. Stowe, of Chicago, and others have purchased 





the saw mill heretofore operated by Cone Bros., at Van- 
couver, Wash., and the new firm will hereafter be known 
as the Columbia River Lumber Company. The company 
has some large tie contracts on hand from the Washing- 
ton & Oregon and the Burlington and Rio Grande rail- 
road companies, besides an order for 1,000,000 feet from 
the city of Portland. 

The new dry kiln of the Canyon Lumber Company, 
whose saw and shingle mill is located at the head of the 
Stillaguamish canyon, on the Monte Cristo railroad, 
near Everett, is nearly completed. Two of its predeces- 
sors have been burned in as many months. 

The ship John Currie is to load 1,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber at the Bell-Nelson mill at Everett for San Francisco. 

The ship Henry Failing will sail next week with about 
1,400,000 feet of lumber from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mill for Sydney, N. S. W., being the 
second cargo of the month of over 1,000,000 feet dis- 
patched to this port. Another ship is in port awaiting 
her turn at the berth to load an additional 1,000,000 
feet for the same destination. 

President F. A. Shields, of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business good, with excellent fall pros- 
pects. 

Work on the Monarch Lumber Company’s plant at 
Blaine is progressing rapidly. Two 10-block shingle * 
machines are in place and other machinéry is arriving 
daily and being put in place as fast as it can be ‘han- 
dled. 

The Pacific Empire Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $150,000. 

The steamship Californian, which sailed for Honolulu 
today with a big mixed cargo of general merchandise, 
carried 10 boxes of sash, 39 crates of moldings and 167 
bundles of lumber, consigned to Kahalui, by Wheeler, 
Osgood & Co., and 800 bales of shingles for Honolulu, 
consigned by Williams, Desmond & Co. 

The Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company, of Clear Lake, 
has one of the busiest plants in the state and General 
Manager Warren is justly proud of his mills and their 
modern equipment. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 28.—The car shortage situa- 
tion reached an acute stage yesterday when the North- 
ern Pacific operating department issued instructions 
to all its agents not to furnish cars for forestry prod- 
ucts until further notice. This seemed to be so unjust 
that the local lumbermen requested Victor H. Beck- 
man, secretary of the Washington Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, to call a meeting of all 
shippers in this city on Monday next for the purpose 
of entering an emphatic protest and take means to 
enforce the interstate commerce law in regard to un- 
just discrimination. To-day, as soon as the notices of 
the meeting reached the shippers, the Northern Pacific 
operating department grew alarmed and immediately 
rescinded the order. 

The cause of the trouble is the immense wheat crop 
in eastern Washington, which the road evidently be- 
lieves should be given preference over lumber and 
shingles. The Northern Pacifie’s share of this haul 
amounts to 15,000,000 bushels, and inasmuch as it 
has storage capacity for only 1,500,000 bushels in Ta- 
coma and 750,000 bushels in Seattle, the intention is 
to make the freight cars a warehouse until vesse!s arrive 
to carry the product to the foreign markets. This 
naturally would affect the lumber and shingle interests. 
The Northern Pacific has been hauling empty cars 
from western Washington to the eastern portion of the 
state the past week, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are short 700 cars for the lumber and shingle re- 
quirements. The order not to give any cars to the 
lumber and shingle men was the culmination. It is 
expected that energetic action will be taken at Mon- 
day’s meeting. The Great Northern is short, too, but is 
making strenuous efforts to relieve the situation. 

T. J. Brittingham, of the Brittingham & Hixon Lum- 
ber Company, Madison, Wis., is in Seattle. His com- 
pany will erect a shingle mill somewhere on the sound 
to supply its customers with shingles, of which he 
handles upward of 50,000,000 a year. 

The Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association is circulating a petition to the railroads 
asking them to abolish the reconsigning privilege. So 
far 151 mills have signed the petition. 

Michael Earles, of the Puget Sound Saw Mill & 
Shingle Company, Fairhaven, is in the city. 





A CALIFORNIA LUMBERMAN INTERVIEWED. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 23.—Among the visitors of 
the week was L. W. Blinn, a well known lumberman 
of Los Angeles, Cal. He is a large buyer of Puget 
Sound lumber and in an interview said: 


Los Angeles more than doubled her population between 
the census of 1890 and 1900, and in consequence a vast 
amount of building has been carried on. At the present 
time building is very active. I don’t mean to be understood 
as saying that a boom is in progress. Our growth Is steady, 
while rapid, and on a sure, permanent, subsiantial footing. 

A steady and increasing demand for fir will continue as 
long as we have this growth, so that our progress is of 
constant: benefit to Puget sound. We use the fir for struc- 
tural purposes, such as houses, bridges and the like. We get 
some from the coast of Oregon and northern California. 

The growth of Los Angeles is due to the resources which 
are behind the city, and to our equable climate, which at- 
tracts a large number of eastern people. The principal 
resources are the fruit industry and our oil fields. 

We also expect to have two new transcontinental railroads 
soon, one of which will open up the mining regions of Utah 
and Nevada, and will make us a manufacturing center in 
the course of time.. This will mean the still greater growth 
of my city, and as one result a still better market for the 
Puget sound lumbermen. At the present time we consume 
in our market about 200,000,000 feet of lumber, of which 
about 150,000,000 comes from your part of the country. 
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Foreign Trade News. 


LATE LONDON ADVICES. 
[From our own correspondent. | 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 9.—The import of wood 
goods into the United Kingdom during August was as 
follows: 














HEWN, 

From Loads. Value. 
MER occcckcovrarecsayawe 116,283 $ 1,090,585 
Sweden ie ss is, ota -O0G dere to 48,354 3 150 
PEN. waew6Gs 006 4s sie ded 25,174 5,590 
OEE vaveepacceses.cce 19,248 250,995 
United States of America... 14,282 384,670 
British Mast Indies........ 21,852 652,790 
ENGR -syccovecicconwawis 3,608 211,200 
Other countries........... 71,814 310,985 

Totals 45000 cs ccc esse $ 3,426,055 

SAWN, 

Russia .........-+++22++-dd0,664 4,063,345 
PE gs pas seen nes oemare 206,026 2,385,410 
| eee eee 36,267 508,545 
United States of America.. 816,910 
eer errr Tere 3,706,640 
Other countries........... 18,540 263,120 

| a 931,071 $11,743,970 
Staves, loads ............. 23,409 3 
Mahogany, tonms........... S999 





_ Other furniture woods, tons. 19,610 

The chief feature of note in regard to the above fig- 
ures is the big decrease in the importation of sawn 
wood as compared with the corresponding month of last 
year, viz., 931,000 loads as compared with 1,127,000 
loads in 1900 and 1,113,000 loads in 1899. Reference is 
made elsewhere to the big drop in the import at London, 
and it is evident that the same state of things has pre 
vailed all over the country. The falling off is an all 
around one, but it is particularly marked in Swedish 
goods, though the output from, the United States was 
quite 50 percent below the average for August. This 
shortage in arrivals is most welcome everywhere, as 
stocks generally are large and if the decreased import 
continue for the remainder of the season there is some 
chance of the market regaining its position of a year 


ago. 


Trade. 


It is sad that as each month goes by one cannot re- 
port any improvement in the conditions of the London 
wood trade, but it certainly cannot be said that there 
was any improved movement in prices during August. 
The large dock stock prevented this and values generally 
are slightly lower than during July. The holiday sea- 
son of course caused a falling off in business during 
last month, so it is satisfactory to note that deliveries 
show an increase of 2,800 standards as compaicd with 
last year. It is, however, the uncertainty as to prices 
which has caused the wholesale trade to be so -re- 
stricted; no one knows whether the lowest point has 
been reached and consequently all are chary of commit- 
ting themselves. The most cheerful point about the 
present position is undoubtedly the falling off in arriv- 
als of north-of-Kurope goods, which in some cases are 
only a quarter of the usual figures for August. If this 
shall continue through the next two months there must 
of necessity be a reaction, but at present it has not ap- 
peared, As freight rates are very low there is a great 
temptation to charter, and this is the only cloud on the 
horizon. The pitch pine market was very quiet during 
August. The pine trade has been rather upset by the 
alteration in the culling, but spruce prices, which have 
been very low, have now strengthened somewhat. Alto- 
gether the market, although dull, is not without signs 
of recovery. 

The London Dock Stocks. 

._The stock of wood goods on the London docks on 

September 1 was as follows: 


1901, pieces. 1900, pieces. 






RIS GODIN ss 0 tick coves 2,035,925 1,707,590 
BMIIC DALTONS: 656060008. 5,296,682 4,116,009 
Rough boards .....sses%- 4,544,7 4,089,108 
aa ee 10,901,577 7,853,044 
Pine deals and battens.... 1,845,444 794,208 
Spruce deals and battens.. 1,501,441 1,140,347 
Pitch pine deals......... 178,270 89,198 


25,804,104 19,689,494 

The very light importation during August was quite 
one of the hopeful features of a very depressed market. 
The actual stock at the beginning of September is a 
little over 100,000 pieces in excess of what it was a 
month back, a most extraordinary state of things for 
August, which is usually one of the biggest importing 
months of the year. In all descriptions of Baltic 
goods, in fact, the present holding is less than it was at 
the beginning of August and it is only in a surplus in 
the stocks of Canadian pine and spruce that the total 
stocks are in excess. It is clear therefore that mer- 
chants are declining to contract for further stock, even 
with the low freight rate offering, and shippers have 
suffered so severely by sending in goods on consignment 
that they doubtless will maintain a cautious attitude 
until the end of the season. The present stock on the 
docks is still quite 30 percent above the average of the 
past four months, so that the restriction of import must 
be continued if the stock at the end of the season is to 
be a normal one, 

Pitch Pine. 

The pitch pine market was very inactive during 
August, and although the import has in conjunction 
with other goods been a small one there is at present 
little if any improvement in prices. About 47s is the 
price agents are asking for 35-foot average, and busi- 
ness is understood to have been done at that figure. It 
is also learned that an offer of 44s for a cargo of 353- 
foot, containing a large proportion of 12-inch wood, 
has been made, but business has not resulted. Freights 
are seasonably a little firmer, owing to the demand for 


grain and cotton tonnage, 92s 6d being about the figure 
from Pensacola or Mobile to the usual United Kingdom 
range. The import of pitch pine to London during 
August consisted of only 326,000 deals and 72,000 
pieces of sawn timber, and the present stocks are 178,- 
000 pieces and 21,000 loads respectively. The stock 
of timber is practically the same as a year ago but is 
much aboye the average. No less than 7,000 loads of 
timber went into consumption during August, a very 
satisfactory amount, but there has up to the present 
been no upward movement in the prices of landed stock, 
though this must come about before long if things shall 
yo on as they have been doing. Deals are also much 
too heavily held and prices have dropped several poinés 
since last writing. 
A Quintet of Oregon Robbers. 

A story was investigated a week ago at the Mansion 
house (London) police court when James MeDonald, 
aged 19, an American subject, was charged on his own 
confession with having taken part in a robbery at Port- 
land, Ore., reference to which appears in the LUMBER- 
MAN of December 15, 1900. McDonald gave himself up 
and volunteered the following statement: 

As near as I can remember it was about the first week in 
December last when myself and four others, named Richard 
Shehy, James Rolland, Edwin Riley and Stephen O’Mara, 
went in the evening when it was very foggy to the Western 
Lumber Company's offices, in Front street, Portland, Ore. 
We all had guns and wore masks. I held the door and the 
other four men went behind the counter and “held up” the 
clerks and stole the money. We got away all right and a 
few miles out of Portland we divided the money, myself 
receiving £100 and the others about £200 each. We then 
separated, one going one way and the other another. I went 
to Chicago and then to New York. Krom New York I went 
to Germany, and then to Liverpool and on to London, I 
have spent all the money and want to get back to America. 

The confession is discredited at the American em- 
bassy here and all that the magistrate could do was to 
discharge McDonald, an action that may not be partie- 
ularly palatable to the Western Lumber Company, of 
Portland, the victim of the robbery. 

Misceltaneous. 

Several well known American Iumbermen are at 
present on a visit to this side, including J. N. Penrod, 
of the Des Moines Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Hl. W. Saxton, of Saxton & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 8S. A. 
Benn, of Hunter, Benn & Co., Mobile, Ala.; H. B. 
Shepard, of Shepard, Morse & Co., Boston, Mass., and 
W. LL. Marshall, of New York, a well known veneer 
merchant. Frank A. Allen, eldest son of T. B. Allen, 
of Memphis, recently left the Dublin office of his 
father’s firm to join T, B. Allen in the States. 

One of the most interesting events in the London 
market during August was the arrival of a parcel of 
400 standards of Danubian whitewood, which on account 
of excellent manufacture, quality and freedom from 
centers should render it a strong competitor with the 
best White sea shipments, Galatz, from whence it was 
shipped, is an important town close to the Black sea, a 
district hitherto known for its shipments of black 
walnut and other hardwoods, but if future shipments 
equal in quality the parcel just to hand it is quite safe 
1o predict that in a few years the port will become fam- 
ous in the softwood trade. The question of freight is 
of course an important consideration, but as there is a 
big grain trade done between the United Kingdom and 
Galatz rates should be little if any higher than from 
Archangel, 


CASUALTIES. 





California. 

Ukiah—Orr & Evans’ planing mill was destroyed by fire 
last week. 

Colorado. 

Lamar—On September 26 fire destroyed the lumber stock 
belonging to the Lamar Lumber Company. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at $12,000; insurance, $1,500. 

Rosemont— The lumber yard of Siegfried & Vinson was 
burned September 28. The loss is estimated at $15,000, 

Florida. 

Whitfield—The saw mill owned by Jernigan & Sors was 
burned on September 27. Loss estimated at $35,000; in 
surance, $20,000, : 

Georgia. 

Lyons-—The planing mill belonging to G. K. Guerry was 

burned September 26. Loss about $8000; no insurance, 
Kansas. 

Teseott—The buildings, shed and stock of the Chicago 
Lumber Company were destroyed by fire September 24. The 
loss will be several thousand dollars; covered by insurance. 

Kentucky. 

Hopkinsville—The planing mill of Forbes & Bro. was 
burned last week. The loss is estimated to be about $1,500. 
Minnesota. 

Mora—The round house and two locomotives, belonging to 
Oneal Bros., of Stillwater, Minn., was burned at their 
Knife Lake camp on September 30. Loss estimated at 

$7,500, : 
Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg—The upper floors of the Pennsylvania Door & 
Sash Company's plant were burned October 2. The loss will 
reach $50,000; well insured. 

Rhode Island. 

Wakefield—T'ire destroyed the lumber yard of Wi!liam 
Caswell on September 26. The loss is estimates to be 
$20,000; insurance, $7,000. 

Washington. 

Granite Falls (near)—The shingle mill owned by Charles 
Last was entirely destroyed by fire September 20. The 
property was insured for $1,000. : 

Deming -—On September 23 the dry kilrs containing 1 500,- 
000 ‘shingles, and mill, belonging to the Griffen Lumber «& 
Shingle Company, were destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
between $10,000 and $15,000. Vartially insured. 

West Virginia. 

Morgantown (near)—-Sample & Torry’s saw mill was 

burned last week. The loss is estimated at $1,200. 
Wisconsin. 

Appleton—-The plant of the Appleton Screen Company was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $3,000 last week; insurance 
$1,700. 





ey 


Doors and Mill Work. 


There is practically no dissimilarity in the reports 
received from the distributers of doors and mill work 
throughout the country, a strong demand being reported 
in all localities. Even in the northwest, where on 
account of the early opening of winter the demand for 
doors and house trim usually shows a _ pronounced 
decline at the beginning of October, trade is even now in 
full volume, as if it were the opening instead of the 
ending of a busy season. Nothing but activity js 
reported in any part of the distributing territory, 
although in Missouri and Kansas the reports of good 
business in the door line are not quite so glowing as 
they might be. 





* * * 

In Chicago there is a general report of unusual actiy- 
ity in orders and inguiries. Representatives of the job- 
bing interests here say that each month during the 
present year has shown a decided increase in the 
amount of products shipped, not only as compared with 
last yedr and the year before, but when comparison is 
made with many previous years. The promise made 
early in the season of a big trade throughout this year 
in sash, doors, moldings, house trim and other articles 
of staple manufacture has been more than fulfilled in 
every instance as far as reported. 

% * * 

Just now there is reported a greater proportion of 
odd work than of stock goods in the orders received by 
members of the trade, although during the greater 
part of the season the proportions have been for the 
most part evenly balanced. As far as can be learned 
there is no increase in the available supply of No. 1 
and No. 2 doors made of white pine. Open sash and 
moldings now also figure among the scarce items at the 
factories, the latter item being in lighter supply than 
has been known for many years. Meanwhile the fae- 
tories are running full and are far behind their orders, 
Some of the local jobbers state that were they not to 
receive a single order for thirty days they would have 
all they could do in that period to get out their orders 
already booked, and manufacturers are in much the 
same condition. As it is, fresh orders and inquiries are 
coming to hand with every mail and there is nothing 
on the horizon of the trade to indicate that there will 
be any slackening of consequence in the immediate 
future. 

* * * 

The window , glass industry continues to make a 
favorable showing, notwithstanding the fact that some 
sizes of glass which are said to be in more plentiful sup- 
ply than others are being disposed of at somewhat lower 
prices than the published discount. The desirable sizes 
of glass, however, are being held firmly at list and buy- 
ers do not anticipate any deflection from the regularly 
established list during the fall and early winter. A few 
of the outside glass factories have started up, but their 
total output is scarcely one-tenth of the productive 
capacity of the country. As heretofore announced the 
882 pots operated by the Independent Glass Company 
will begin making glass October 15, by which date also 
practically all of the 784 pots operated by outside par- 


‘ties will also be in operation. The American Window 


Glass Company, which controls 1,656 pots, will start the 
fires November 1. As there is a considerable shortage 
of glass in first hands and only broken assortments in 
jobbers’ hands which must be filled up in the early part 
of the manufacturing season, it is not apprehended that 
there will be any danger of a surplus in stocks before 
January. 
* * * 

Reports are still current regarding an agreement 
existing between the American Window Glass Company 
and the Belgian glass manufacturers, with a strong 
probability that by the close of this month the output 
of thé Belgian factories will be under the control of the 
American combine. But whether this combination will 
prove effective in limiting the output of foreign glass 
remains to be seen, as it looks to a disinterested observer 
as if production in France and other European coun 
tries would be stimulated by such an agreement to the 
point of overproduction and that therefore nothing 
would be gained in the end by those who are fathering 
the scheme on cither side of the water. 

* * * 


The September demand from the country at Kansas 
City, Mo., for regular stock goods was only fair, and 
the outlook is that the October business will be better 
than that of the preceding month. Prices are fairly 
firm, and should be really stiffer than they are, 4 
the factories all report a shortage of stock, and doors 
are especially hard to furnish in any large quantities. 
To offset any lack of demand for regular stock goods, 
the call for odd work has been abnormal all through 
the season and continues so. The mills here have 
never had a better year, and the present indications are 
that they will be able to run full time and to thei! 
utmost capacities through the entire year, as the esti: 
mators are still busy figuring on plans for buildings 
and the mills have contracts on hand to keep them 
going for some weeks, 

* * * 

Sash, door and blind operators at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., have no complaint to offer as to the amount of 
business being transacted. New orders are quite plet 
tiful, which together with those booked earlier. are Pre 
viding enough business to keep them running full time 
without curtailing their help. Prices have stiffen 
somewhat lately, especially on new stock. These com 
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ditions were expected and dealers are therefore little 
embarrassed. ® - s 

The sash, door and blind situation at Baltimore, Md., 
js not materially altered, being characterized by a quiet 
tone and a moderate demand, with prices in the main 
satisfactory. At present building operations are not 
creating much of a stir, but some large transactions 
may take shape before long and give a new impetus to 
this branch of the business. 

” * * 

Rumors are afloat in the New York city market of 
trouble with walking delegates who are bringing up 
the subject of non-union labor in certain mills to prevent 
the use of trim manufacturered in those mills, but up 
to date they have caused no injury. The demand still 
continues excellent and the manufacturers in and 
around New York have all they can do to fill orders. 
In fact no promises are made for shipments in less 
than thirty days, and prices are being well upheld. 

* * * 


The woodworking factories at Buffalo, N. Y., still 
report that they are soliciting no orders for pine doors, 
but find a generally big demand for anything they can 
turn out. One firm lately refused to figure on a heavy 
eastern order for delivery in less than six weeks and 
has been getting business on which enough was asked to 
drive it away in ordinary times. While all the mills 
are trying to work away from white pine, on account of 
the high price of stock, the demand is setting in the 
pine direction. All effort to keep up the grades of pine 
fail, so that it is declared that a pine door ought to sell 
for 25 percent more than a corresponding poplar one, 
for No. 1 cuts in pine are worth $42, while poplar sells 
for $34, with much more available stock in it to the 
thousand. There is a disposition on the part of the 
mills to increase the working hours in view of the orders 
that pour in from the east, but the men do not care to 
work over time, and the late strike centers of the city 
do not care to get up another discussion now, though 
the men have generally lost in the disputes. The pros- 
pect is now of a big run till winter and possibly of 
plenty to do then. 


PAPAL PALI LIT 





Edmund F. Dodge, of P. G. Dodge & Co., hardwood 
dealers of this city, has been recuperating for some 
time past at Green Lake, Wis. 

James M. Schultz, of Schultz Bros., 1450 Old Colony 

building, this city, made a business trip to Detroit and 
other Michigan points this week. 
_ C. B. Boutelle, a popular Wisconsin salesman, mak- 
ing his headquarters at Dodgeville, Wis., has recently 
severed his connection with the Flambeau Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., with which concern 
he has been associated as selling representative for a 
year or two past. 

A fine engraving of a fine machine is shown on pages 
60 and 61 of this issue. It is an extra heavy 8-roll, 
4-sided timber sizer, to work up to 24x30 inches, made 
by the S. A. Woods Machine Company. This machine 
is almost a model for power, durability, accuracy of 
work and convenience of adjustment. 

C. H. McDonald, for several years bookkeeper for 
the T. Wilee Company, hardwood flooring manufacturers, 
this city, has resigned his position on account of ill 
health, Mr. McDonald has gone to Rudd, Iowa, where 
he will remain indefinitely with relatives. His many 
warm friends in the lumber business in Chicago will 
wish him a speedy recovery from his indisposition. 

; Daniel Roberts, of Guest, Grater & Co., Norristown, 
Pa., and Thomas J. Jamison, of the firm of Bodey, Jami- 
son & Wainwright, of the same city, both engaged in 
the retail lumber yard and planing mill business, paid 
Chicago a visit this week. While here they inspected 
some of the local sash and door factories with the view 
of getting ideas whereby they could improve their plants. 


Thomas H. Burton, of Bay City, Mich., who for thirty 
years has been engaged in the lumber business with 
the firms of Pitts & Cranage and Pitts & Co., has sev- 
ered his connection with the lumber industry and ac- 
gy gy position as outside superintendent of the 
; sgh one Sugar Company, of Bay City, and will have 


mt ge the extensive yards and sheds of that con- 


ve: G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
vont western Lumbermen’s Association, said, during a 
Mere to the LUMBERMAN a few days ago, that never 
in ore in its history had the association been as strong 
7 numbers and united in purpose as now, and that the 
Pa in their relations between the association and 
@ wholesalers and manufacturers of the northwest 
seemed to have strengthened rather than weakened it. 
ta Ontaine McCullam, who a few years ago was secre- 
aa of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ton, then sales manager for the Sample Lumber Com- 


oe Birmingham, Ala., and very recently with the 


80 to 
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asset Lumber Company, at New York, and left, 
Speak, a derelict with other good men by the 
se of that institution, has entered the employ of 








the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Company, the well 
known wholesale cypress institution of New York. 

A. B. Simonson, who represents the True & True Com- 
pany, of this city, in central and southern Illinois, 
paid the home office a visit this week. Mr. Simonson 
reports a good trade among the retail lumber dealers 
in his territory and says they are looking for active 
building operations far into the winter months. While 
here he looked over the company’s stock on hand and 
took with him a complete list, which no doubt means 
an increase of orders for doors and mill work in his ter- 
ritory. 

Karl Forchheimer, who for the past year or two has 
represented his father, Hugo Forchheimer, of Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany, in the United States, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn., intends to sail for Europe 
on a visit of several months’ duration the latter part 
of next week. During Mr. Forchheimer’s absence his 
office at 116 Randolph building, Memphis, will be tem- 
porarily closed. His intentions are to return about 
February 1, and he hopes to bring along with him enough 
orders materially to swell the lumber export statistics 
of the coming year, 

A. R. Rogers, vice-president of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago a 
week ago. He added his testimony to the general report 
of satisfactory conditions in the white pine trade. His 
company two or three years ago began the utilization 
of slabs as box shook material and Mr. Rogers reports 
that the experiment has been satisfactory, giving a net 
profit over and above any other method of utilizing 
them. This is one of the most progressive and up-to-date 
institutions of the northwest and its plant—one part of 
it is the famous compo-board factory—exemplifies most 
of the latest ideas in machinery and arrangements. 

J. S. Butterfield, of Norfield, Miss., president of the 
Butterfield LumberCompany,at that point,and oneof the 
owners of the Rooney “log bummer” patents, was in the 
city this week, accompanied by his attorney, in consulta- 
tion with leading patent attorneys of Chicago preparatory 
to beginning suits for damage and injunction against 
those who have appropriated the bummer to their own 
use without consulting Pat Rooney & Co., of Norfield. 
This appliance has been wonderfully successful as a 
money saver and in facilitating logging operations and, 
though it is a simple thing in appearance, its owners 
believe they have a valuable property in it. While they 
do not wish lawsuits they are preparing vigorously to 
defend what they have every assurance are their legal 
rights against infringers and unauthorized users. It is 
understood suit will be instituted very soon. It would 
appear that those who have been using this device with- 
out authority would do well to make settlement in an 
amicable way. 

W. G. Collar, who is associated with Robert H. Jenks, 
of Cleveland, in the Tremont Lumber Company, of Tre- 
mont, La., was in the city this week in conference with 
Mr. Jenks, who came on from the east. While here Mr. 
Collar was called upon by D. L. Goodwillie, of Chicago 
and Wausau, regarding an old transaction. It appears 
that Goodwillie traded a horse to Collar and agreed to 
take a certain number of pounds of Wisconsin valley 
scoots for the horse, which, although highly bred, had 
misbehaved considerably and made Mr. Goodwillie dis- 
gusted with him. It appears that the horse has turned 
out to be a valuable one and Goodwillie either wants 
more scoots or a rebate, inasmuch as the aforesaid scoots 
had to be handled with a shovel and were not good 
enough to be manipulated any other way than by the 
pound basis, which Goodwillie found not adapted to the 
business as a regular thing. This trade was consum- 
mated in the remote past, but the horse has become so 
valuable that Mr. Goodwillie would like to recover it 
if he could make out a proper case against the scoots. 
It is suggested that the matter be arbitrated, but Mr. 
Collar was undecided as to whether he would admit 
there was anything to arbitrate or not. In case he con- 
sents it will be on the basis of revising the price of the 
scoots to the basis of the fall of 1900. 

John J. Callahan, who is well and favorably known 
in the Chicago lumber trade, has started in the commis- 
sion lumber business on his own account, with offices at 
room 95 Hartford building, corner of Dearborn and 
Madison streets, this city. Mr. Callahan will make a 
specialty of white pine and hemlock, but will also han- 
dle hardwoods to some extent. He is a thoroughly prac- 
tical lumberman and sustains a high reputation in the 
trade for integrity and fair dealing. Mr. Callahan’s 
experience in lumber has extended over the past nine- 
teen years, he having been for eight years with Thomas 
R. Lyon, Agent, in various capacities at his wholesale 
yards in this city and during the succeeding eight years 
was manager of the Globe Lumber Company, which con- 
ducted a wholesale business at the Throop street bridge. 
Three years ago the Globe Lumber Company retired 
from the wholesale trade and Mr. Callahan has since 
then been the Chicago and suburban representative of 
the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis., 
and has conducted a thriving business for that sterling 
institution. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure 
in recommending Mr. Callahan to the good graces of its 
readers on both sides of the market. 

Emil Lovegren, secretary of the Preston Mill Com- 
pany, Preston, Wash., has returned to the coast from 
a prolonged tour of the east. While Mr. Lovegren’s 
trip was made mainly for recreation and sight-seeing, 
he embraced the opportunity to study some of the fea- 
tures of the lumber trade in the east with reference to 
the stock his company manufactures, comprising red 
cedar, fir and spruce lumber, moldings and red cedar 
shingles. The company has a number of customers 


throughout this section of the country and it was his 
pleasure to form many pleasant acquaintances among 


them and to study more closely their needs in the way 
of Pacific coast lumber and shingles. Upon visiting 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo he was gratified 
to find that the specimen of Washington red cedar which 
had been shipped to Buffalo from his company’s camp 
was by far the largest and best cedar block exhibited 
at the exposition. On a recent visit to the office of 
the LUMBERMAN Mr. Lovegren stated that the most im- 
pressive event of his trip occurred on the afternoon of 
September 19, when he attended the McKinley, funeral 
at Canton, O., and saw the body of our late president 
carried out from his simple home to the grave followed 
by a grief-stricken throng of statesmen, soldiers and 
citizens. The woe depicted upon the faces of those who 
were there will never be effaced from his memory. The 
casket in which the president was borne to his last 
resting place, by the way, was made of Washington red 
cedar. Mr. Lovegren is a young and enterprising lum- 
berman and in a comparatively short time he and his 
brother, August Lovegren, have been successful in es- 
tablishing one of the best manufacturing plants in the 
northwest. 





Lumbermen See a Good Show. 

A number of lumbermen who were in Chicago this 
week attended the W. S. Cleveland minstrel show and 
pronounced it good with a big “G.” An entire change 
of program will be the feature each week at the already 
popular minstrel theater on Van Buren street, between 
Wabash and Michigan avenues, where crowded houses 
have been in evidence since the inaugural performance 
on Saturday, September 28. Manager Cleveland’s great 
big double company, consisting of minstrel and vaude- 
ville artists, have literally taken Chicago by storm, as 
the bright new ballads of the delightful singing contin- 
gent are being hummed, sung and whistled all over the 
city already. 





The Marriage of Mr. Moloney. 

An announcement that will be a surprise to many 
lumbermen, especially in the west and south, is that 
of the marriage of James Moloney, president of the 
Moloney-Bennet Belting Company, of this city, to Miss 
Helen P. Sheldon, of Bensonhurst in the borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which occurred August 10. Mr. and 
Mrs. Moloney sailed from New York on the new Ham- 
burg-American liner Kron Prinz Wilhelm, Tuesday of 
this week, and will spend the next two months or so 
in Europe. Mr. Moloney, who has a large circle of 
warm personal friends among lumber manufacturers, 
apparently has been such a confirmed bachelor that 
even his most intimate friends and associates were taken 
by surprise. One and all, however, including the AmMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, will unite in extending congratula- 
tions and best wishes for a long life full of happiness 
to the happy pair. 


A Philadelphian on the Coast. 

Robert C. Lippincott, the lumberman of Philadelphia 
and president of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has recently returned from a combined 
trip of business and pleasure to the Pacific northwest. 
Mr. Lippincott made a close study of the timber and 
lumber conditions of that section, with a view to de- 
termining the relative values of the woods manufac- 
tured there and their future availability as standard 
articles of consumption in the eastern trade. He was 
particularly impressed with the quality of the cedar 
of the sound country and with its especial adaptitude 
for the purposes of siding, flooring, ceiling and general 
finish. Mr. Lippincott deprecates the fact that the 
wood is but of narrow range and is limited in quantity. 
He also thinks that there will be an increased demand 
in the east for Washington cedar and that necessity for 
large timbers, spars etc, will insure no inconsiderable 
call for fir. He did not penetrate the redwood and sugar 
pine section of the slope. He thinks the immediate fu- 
ture will not show any serious competition in the east 
from the Pacific coast woods, owing to the high freight 
rates, save in the comparatively western section of the 
Mississippi valley. Therefore the competition will come 
largely against longleaf pine, southwestern shortleaf 
and cypress. Mr. Lippincott thinks he can see earlier 
and more severe competition from the white pine of Ida- 
ho, which is rapidly being opened up for production. 
He says the quality of the wood warrants its use for 
nearly all the purposes for which white pine of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota is now employed. Mr. 
Lippincott was accompanied by his wife and son and 
returns much invigorated by his trip. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The yellow pine situation has given rise to a little 
uneasiness on the part of white pine people. It has 
not yet been reflected in prices at all and to but a 
slight extent in the volume of movement. However, 
some of the white pine operators are apprehensive that 
their natural and geographical territory may be en- 
croached upon somewhat by the southern wood, unless 
they would consent to a reduction in prices on these 
competitive grades, which they are not disposed to do. 
The demand for white pine has shown no letup, Orders 
and inquiries are increasing from country dealers and 
the tone of the market generally is strong. Stocks 
at both the mills and distributing centers continue 
small and of poor assortment and there is considerable 
difficulty in getting orders calling for the upper grades 
filled with any sort of reasonable dispatch. 

. * + 








Yellow pine continues without material change, hut 
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the situation as regards demand is somewhat para- 
doxical. It was expected that the crop failure would 
naturally have the effect of a lessened demand from the 
sections which were visited by the drouth, and that 
trade east of the Mississippi, where there had been 
nothing to warrant a falling off in business, would 
show very little change. This, however, does not appear 
to be the case; but on the contrary the business being 
done in the southwest and western districts is far in 
excess of what was expected, while east of the river 
there is a decided falling off. There appear to be sev- 
eral reasons for this condition. First, the opening up 
of the new territory in the southwest for settlement 
naturally called for an unusual amount of building ma- 
terial. Second, the fact that while there was a crop 
shortage, the price obtained about offset the shrinkage 
and the farmer has as much money as in the ordinary 
season. This will in a measure account for existing 
conditions west of the river. On the east side the situa- 
tion is no doubt caused by the fact that the mills of 
Mississippi and Alabama, taking the same view as those 
in the southwestern district—that there would be a fall- 
ing off in demand owing to the drouth and an accumu- 
lation of stocks west of the river, which would force 
them to seek a market in their territory—made stren- 
uous efforts to make early disposition of their product 
up through Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, making some 
price concessions and piling lumber into that section at 
a rate which perceptibly lessened its subsequent re- 
quirements. 
* . * 

What has grown to be almost phenomenal is the de- 
mand for heavy timbers and bill stuff. Ordinarily at 
this season of the year little new building is begun, 
and those that are under construction are about under 
cover. But this year the opposite appears to be the 
case. There is apparently no cessation in large build- 
ing operations requiring heavy timbers and it looks as 
though they would be continued through the season. 
Vhe railroads also have been heavy in their demands 
for supplies of track, bridge and construction material. 
This latter will, however, cease in four or five weeks, 
and give the mills which make a specialty of this class 
of stock, an opportunity for a breathing spell. 

* * e 


The Pacific coast lumber market has shown very little 
change during the past week, with fair demand and 
inquiry. Dealers are apparently waiting for a drop in 
values which they think will result in the keen compe- 
tition going on between the manufacturers. The out- 
look for a good fall and winter trade is excellent and 
has a tendency to strengthen the situation. The car 
situation in the northern states has reached a better 
phase, especially since the hard kick which was made 
by the manufacturers. Conditions in California are 
somewhat easier, but few shipments are being made to 
San Francisco, at which point, it has been reported, the 
strike is on its last legs and another week will see 
matters assuming their natural condition. 


* * * 


The month of September showed a fair amount of 
business in the hardwoods, but the demand is not what 
it should have been when the heavy and steady con- 
sumption is taken into consideration. The majority 
of dealers are of the opinion that very little change 
will take place before the first of the year, and, as the 
present consumption is in excess of production, the out- 
look after January 1, if they are correct in their deduc- 
tions, takes on a brighter hue. The situation at the 
mills is unchanged; stocks are comparatively light and a 
large number of the smaller ones are closing down. Re- 
ports from all mill points indicate that stocks are light, 
and when the consumer begins to look around for ma- 
terial to replenish his diminished stock the probabilities 
are that it will then be a question of getting what he 
wants rather than of price. The export trade is un- 
changed, and few shipments of note are being made. 

- * * 

North Carolina and Georgia pine are receiving their 
share of attention and mills handling those woods re- 
port all the business they can handle. In some cases 
they say they are oversold. Considerable difficulty: is 
being experienced by the North Carolina pine people in 
filling orders, and stocks at producing points are con- 
siderably broken and of none too good an assortment. 
Consequently values are firm with a hardening ten- 
dency. 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Judging by the reports received from sev- 
eral members of the Chicago wholesale trade who were 
interviewed this week, the demand for white pine has 
not materially abated since our last report. A few 
dealers state that just after the occurrence of the sad 
calamity that befell the country there was a considerable 
falling off in their trade, but within the past week 
this has been to a considerable extent recovered from. 
The yard dealers are having a fair trade and most of 
them report a gow! showing for their September ship- 
ments, with October starting in somewhat heavier. 
Their stocks are fairly well assorted, but not as heavy 
as is usually the case at this stage of the season, and 
with navigation nearing its close they do not see how 
they can improve their situation materially and will 
have to depend upon filling up some of the broken as- 
sortments by rail shipment from the north. 

Manufacturers of lumber in Wisconsin and northern 
interior points generally, although in full operation and 


some running day and night, are not adding to their 
stocks materially or replenishing their assortments. 
Their representatives in this territory say that most of 
them are unable to make prompt shipments of any sort 
of dry stock and some are as much as 500 or 600 cars 
behind their orders, with no relief in sight. They are 
making all kinds of shifts to keep their customers from 
complaining and are already discussing seriously the 
advisability of another raise in prices. Piece stuff, fen- 
cing and No. 1 and No. 2 boards are in the greatest de- 
mand and shortest supply. The problem now confront- 
ing the buyer of lumber has never been more serious, 
not only from a price standpoint, but in considering the 
supply of his immediate necessities. 

Most of the arrivals by water at the cargo market 
this week have been hemlock and the commisison men 
report that it is rather slow of sale, although prices 
have not changed, remaining at from $9 to $9.50 for 
piece stuff and from $10 to $11 for boards, according to 
the quality of the stock. Freight rates between Lake 
Michigan ports and Chicago have advanced from one 
to two shillings and from Lake Superior to Lake Erie 
ports and Chicago it is said that $2.75 is being freely 
paid, an advance of 25 cents. Vesselmen say that boats 
are now on the way up to Lake Superior ports that 
will demand $3 when they arrive on Lake Superior. 

In the city building operations show a volume that is 
remarkable, the building permits during September ag- 
gregating heavier in estimated cost than in any month 
since 1892, as the following table will show: 


DIVISION. No. Cost. 





ee ee, SECT Pe Oe 176 $1,593,825 
Southwest division.........+++-- 99 678,350 
North division.......cccccccseee 100 455,200 
Northwest division.........+++6- 1106 432,300 

i Se ee Ee ee re 485 $3,159,675 


Year. No. Cost. Year. No. Cost. 
1900....440 $2,321,700 1804... 787 $2,549,650 
1899....245 1,210,195 1893... 625 1,978,000 
1898....386 1,853.848 1892... 973 7.800,310 
1897....466 1,786.005 1891...1,102 4.324.900 
1896....413 1,064,485 1890...1,085 3,675,500 
1895....697 2,681,022 


Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for 
the week ending September 28, 1901, for which permits 
were issued by the Chicago building department, were 
as follows: 


CLASS. No. Total Value. 
$ 21000 to 8 Bi000......ccvceee 67 $134.400 
5,000 to Se a, PR OEE 15 97,500 
10,000 to Pa ee 12 154,000 
25.000 to on : EO 5 162,000 
50,000 to 100,000..........6065 3 230,000 
OEE ctacnwnsokans eer eaee 102 $777,900 
Totals for preceding week........ 56 486,500 
. Receipts and Shipments. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 28. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1001 ..scccccccccccccscccccccccccceseesscccecseses he 109,000 11,090,000 
1000 ..cceccccseccccccccccecscveseessss seseeeeesss B0,6%0 000 8.196,000 


TROTORGO.00ccecccevcccesssesesceececse voce 88,704,000 9,804,000 
DOCTORS 000000 ccc ccccccce ccc cece sees cece 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to SEPT. 28, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES 
1901 ..sscecceecccccccccccccccecceccces covees oe 1.407,825.000 212,920,000 
1900 .ecccceseeccces sevcccccccceccvece secees ool, 124,128,000 283,919,000 


INCTOBSE. 0.2 ccccccccsecccssecces eccee ces: 208,307,000 
DOCTORS 0000 cccsccccccccees cvccesccevesee 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 28. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1001 .cccccccccccccecccc cccccccceccoccccccseccccs Su-tiee O00 8,575 000 
1000 coco cceccscccccccccccccccescccccccccccccccee 16,617,000 4,469,000 


EROTORES..ccseccccecccescccscvecccccccs cess 6010000 4,008,000 
DOCTORBC 2000 cece cece ccccceccccccccceccccce 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 23, INCLUSIVE. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
eeecsceccess oes 658.270.900 208.942.000 
1 eeeeeese esses ceee see eeseece eee 563,452,000 179,076,000 


IMNCTORBE 20000 cccccccces coos ccccccccccccees "95,418,000 28,966,000 
DOCTORS 0000 000e ccc ccce cccccccc cece cccees 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


20,999,600 


190] .ceeveccsececscser 











LUMBER. SHINGLES, 

BODI ow cic'ccinc 00.06 00000000.50000000 ep neeeciceeed cocedOemtCOU 37,992,000 
1000.00.20 cccccecccccces cccece eeeseeeees eoveeseess 100,802,000 86,306,000 
I os icns'ssns oaiaas b0dd4scen SO abas> 41,519,000 1,686 000 


DOGCTORES «060.0000c0 0000 ccceee peerewebes 0s 


COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
LUMBER. as 


TOOL ...cccccccccccccvcerccesccceccseccccsece seve Ol,1U6 000 





"NRE IS SS Cig A SAE +... 60,906.000 19,335,000 
INCrease ........006 00000 ccceccceccee ceccee MOph@RO00 7,918,000 
DRDSTOREG 0 0.0.0.000000.000000 000000 00008 eseees 

OPP III" 


Minneapolis, Minn. The situation in white pine is 
steady this week, with prices on an even level and no 
important features of moment, except an increased vol- 
ume of lumber shipped during the six days ending last 
night, as compared with preceding weeks. Locally man- 
ufacturers are watching the yellow pine situation very 
closely, and occasionally it is stated that the volume of 
business in the extreme southwest has been curtailed by 
the easier tone which has developed in yellow pine. How- 
ever, this is not the general sentiment of the trade, and 
the facts would indicate that shipments have been in- 
creasing steadily the past fortnight, instead of showing 
any curtailment, although of course these increases 
might have come from other directions and have over- 
balanced any falling off in demand from remote southern 
territory. 

Locally the situation is such as to give a firm tone to 
prices. The showing of shipments during September is 
a most favorable one, when the hindrances to trade dur- 
ing the past month are taken into consideration. Total 
shipments from this point are 2,000,000 feet in excess of 
September of last year, and it must be considered, too, 





that September of 1900 was the heaviest month in point 
of shipments during that year. 

Indicating the tendency of white pine at the moment 
is the development of considerable shortages in local ag- 
sortments of dry lumber. Long dimensions and timbers, 
as previously noted, are scarce, and C siding has been re- 
duced to a low point, with some of the manufacturers in 
the market for supplies with which to fill current orders, 
No. 2 fencing is also scarce and 12-inch boards, D and 
better, are difficult to obtain in some instances, while 
there are several minor items which are scarce in some 
yards and of which none of the manufacturers has a very 
liberal supply. It is apparent then that assortments 
are again badly broken and, coming at this time of the 
year, with the end of the sawing period only two months 
distant at the latest, the prospects are not very favorable 
to recouping yard assortments this fall. 

Receipts of logs by rail during the past week have 
been the lightest in several months, aggregating 150 
cars, or a total of 900,000 feet. Preparations for logging 
operations are going forward in fairly good shape, but it 
is already apparent, that some of the minor logging com- 
panies may drop out of business this fall. This is due 
to the fact that wages paid for labor are higher, pro- 
visions with which to stock camps are on an unusually 
high basis, steel and iron supplies for camp purposes 
are on a strong price basis, and among these minor log- 
ging companies there is a feeling that the winter would 
not be particularly profitable to them. 

Owing to the fact that shipments and receipts of lum. 
ber at this point published last week were only up to last 
Monday night, the table given herewith contains seven 
working days. For purposes of comparison this table 
is a gratifying one to the lumber interests, but deduc- 
tions can be made so readily from it that the usual com- 
parisons with the previous week, and same week a year 
ago, may be omitted: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

TROMNGE 06 55.0'a0 cone terenss 1,815,000 
Wednesday 1,545,000 
| ere 1,905,000 
UO b'c 6.00.09 b.0 dee wee ee 1,635,000 
NN, en sieacis 0G-clu seuss 240,000 2.295,000 
DEE as esecevebdigsadne 690,000 1,590,000 
RURUGRG 66.6-0.0\0 nba 0 en v0.98 375,000 1,740,000 

gi | MICs re 2,595,000 12,525,000 


Saginaw Valley. The white pine lumber market is 
uneventful. There is a good demand for white pine and 
a few lots are picked up, but the supply offering is not 
large. Prices rule as before, running from $18 to $24 
for log run, box lumber being firm at $14 and $15 and 
mill culls at $12. In the yards trade continues good, 
with a strong and steady movement. Prices are firm. 
The volume of business is larger considerably than last 
year at this time. Stocks are somewhat broken but the 
receipts for the month have been liberal. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The tone of the local 
white pine market is exceptionally strong; orders are 
being received in comparatively large numbers and 
those who have planing mills state that they cannot 
begin to keep up with the prevailing conditions without 
running overtime regularly. Stock is still somewhat 
broken despite the efforts of shippers to get consign- 
ments most needed forwarded from the west with a8 
quick dispatch as possible. No increase in prices has 
been recorded for several weeks, but a dealer stated to- 
day that an advance on those items that are known 
to be scarce generally will no doubt be agreed on at 
a meeting of the Tonawanda Lumbermen’s Association 
to be held as soon as a decisive advance in lake rates is 
announced. A large amount of lumber purchased by 
dealers to be shipped here this year is reported still 
in the west, but notwithstanding that such is the situa- 
tion it is the consensus of opinion that yards in the 
Tonawandas will not have as complete a stock as -that 
on hand when the season of navigation closed last year. 
There aye a number of the larger dealers who figure, 
however, on having a completely replenished stock to 
tide them over until spring. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is no relaxation in the de- 
mand for white pine. An especially good feature of 
this trade is the fact that so many retail dealers in the 
interior of the state have been to this market of late 
to look the situation over and make purchases. Not 
for years have these visits been so numerous as now, 
and so the dealer is satisfied that his trade is safe for 
the present. The drawback is in the scarcity of good 
lumber and the low price of the lower grades. All re- 
ports from the saw mills are of stiff prices and small 


surplus. No comfort is to be looked for in that direc-. 


tion. So the dealer at this point is trying to get stock 
enough together to carry him through the winter, while 
he meets the present large eastern demand. It is more 
of a task than was anticipated, especially if the dealer 
expects to get in a stock that he really wants. 


eee" 


Boston, Mass. The white pine men have no difficulty 
in selling at a rapid pace anything that is put into their 
hands to sell. It is scarce here, as everywhere else In 
the country, but the demand is large; that is, there are 
numberless good buyers who would be large consumers 
if there was any prospect of getting the lumber at 4 
reasonable price or in a reasonable time. As it is. one 
by one consumers are discovering substitutes which 
while they do not satisfy are still made to go in place 
of the depleted pine. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is only fair. High 
prices for good stock cause prospective customers t 
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stop and think before purchasing. The demand for 5-4 
and 6-4 No. 1 cuts and 1x12 No. 1 barn is good, but 
these items seem scarce, particularly the 5-4 No. 1 cuts. 
The box grade is about the same as previously. 





Toledo, Ohio. September has been an active month 
both as to receipts of lumber and shipments. Trade has 
held steady and will average well. Last week there was 
a little let up, but during the past week in face of an 
advanced list orders have increased. The demand at 

resent, as far as we can analyze it, is for immediate 
wants, with no indications of any inclination to dis- 
count the future. Shingles continue very active and 
prices strong. Norway bill stuff is steady at full list 
and likely to advance. We hear that freights from Lake 
Superior are likely to advance, but have not yet heard 
of any charters made at over $2.50 to this port. Lum- 
ber for this market is well foward; still there is quite 
a little yet to come in, but not enough to crowd the 
rates. Local trade has been good this week and sev- 
eral large operations contracted for, with many house 
bills. ‘The factories for inside finish are all running 
full. General trade conditions good. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Prices on Adirondack are much 
firmer. The market is active and the recent advances 
are about 50 cents all around. The stock is still scarce, 
and eastern is also moving freely with prices held just 
as tightly as for the northern. Conditions are emi- 
nently satisfactory. 
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Boston, Mass. The spruce market remains in statu 
quo; strong, active and with an undercurrent which is 
pronouncedly strong, there will be no chance of lower 
prices in spruce for an indefinite period, unless the en- 
tire community stops building, an event which is least 
likely of all to take place. Mills are pushed to fill pres- 
ent orders and no effort is being made to take new ones, 
while the demand comes right to the mill door and re- 
mains there, vociferous and aggressive. Prices remain 
in the vicinity of $1 to $1.50 above the last established 
list. 





Bangor, Me. Spruce manufacturers have no com- 
plaint to make of the conditon of the market, only re- 
gretting that, after much time lost in idleness because 
of lack of logs, they are now, with less than two months 
remaining of the open season, unable to fill all the 
orders that are offered. Within a month the price of 
spruce has advanced $1 a thousand in Bangor, the scale 
being now on the basis of $15 for randoms. Boston con- 
tinues to quote 10 and 12-inch dimensions at $19 and 
$20, and reports much difficulty in getting orders filled. 
The New York market, usually about $1 higher than 
Boston on account of higher freight rates and other 
charges, is now firm at $21 to $22 a thousand for heavy 
dimensions, and proportionate prices are quickly paid 
for other sizes and qualities. Beginning this week the 
Penobscot mills will saw at full capacity for the re- 
mainder of the season, and night work will be resorted 
to in order to get as much lumber as possible to market 
before ice weather comes. Everything now points to a 
season of great activity through October and November. 


~_—~-_—oOoOoern" 


Philadelphia, Pa. The price on spruce sizes continues 
as heretofore. Lath are scarce and high. The mills in 
West Virginia are still having great difficulty in obtain- 
ing cars to make shipments. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. There is a somewhat better inquiry for 
posts in this market, while the demand for telegraph 
and telephone poles appears to be about as strong a3 
ever, There has been such an enormous amount of 
electric railway construction and telephone extension 
this season that contractors find it difficult to get hold 
of sufficient poles to keep things moving. There is also 
some difficulty in securing cedar ties, but the scarcity 
is hardly as pronounced. Shingles are still firm and 
are bringing as much as $2.75 in carload lots, with 
water shipments at about $2.70. Even at these figures 
it is difficult. to find stocks of sizable proportions. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts is increasing 
any in this market and it has now assumed unusu- 
ally large proportions for this time of the year. Country 
yards are purchasing freely and are preparing for an 
anuctpated heavy fall trade. Values are steady and 
dar’ although no advances are anticipated. White ce- 
oo shingles still remain firm in price and stock is ex- 
Temely scarce at manufacturing points. 





Hardwoods. 


onnlenee. September was a fair month for the hard- 
fhe r many dealers: reporting that the output of 
te r last month compared quite favorably with that 
; Fresponding months in previous years and showed 

eavy increase over the month of September, 1900. 
yard men are hardly satisfied with the 
de they are getting and yet when compar- 





ost of the 
amount of tra 


isons are made with previous months and with the same 
months for several years past they are happily disap- 
pointed in the result. At the same time they are carry- 
ing somewhat heavier stocks than they have been accus- 
tomed to carry in the past and their facilities for doing 
business have been increased, so that when they are 
doing the business they handle it so much more easily 
than they have been accustomed to do it that until the 
end of the month is reached they do not realize that 
they have really been transacting a fair business. 

The fact that consumption has been abnormally large 
throughout the year and promises to continue so indefi- 
nitely has been instrumental in buoying up the hopes of 
holders of stock everywhere, and while there is a sur- 
plus in some items and varieties of lumber, many of 
these surpluses have been so materially reduced of late 
as practically to balance the consumption, and buyers 
who had counted upon securing stocks at their own 
price are frequently subjected to disappointment. 

An instance of this is seen in the market for ash, 
which, as is generally known, has been regarded as plen- 
tiful in every section of the country. A well informed 
hardwood man states that if he were to judge from 
the prices at which ash is being sold by the dealers 
around him he would certainly infer that there was an 
abundance of it; but when he has endeavored to buy 
some for himself he has found it impossible not only to 
find the stock in the quantities desired but -to obtain 
quotations sufficiently reasonable to enable him to com- 
pete in the general market. From this he infers that 
white ash is a decidedly scarce commodity. As much 
the same report comes from several other dealers it is 
likely that the trade will wake up some fine morning to 
find that the market on ash has been oversold. . 

Plain white and red oak are the leading sellers in 
the hardwood line all over the country as well as in 
this market, which is the chief consuming point of the 
country. Local dealers say that they are able to get 
about $34 for either plain white or red oak in wagon 
load lots and that $33 is a fair selling price for carload 
quantities. Quartered white oak is selling right along, 
but is not bringing the better prices that its general use 
should justify. 

In basswood there is fairly good movement and good 
stock continues to bring a good price. Lately a slight 
improvement in price has been noted and indications are 
that some of the low prices of the past summer will not 
again be duplicated until the new crop is put upon the 
market in the spring and possibly not then if con- 
sumption keeps up at its present gait. 

Maple is in fair request and manufacturers of maple 
flooring report that they are able to purchase it at about 
$5.50, $10.50 and $15.50 for the grades of cull, common 
and firsts and seconds respectively, while occasional 
sales at slightly better figures are reported. Thick 
maple is moving well under a somewhat more general 
demand and as stocks of this item are all in the hands 
of one or two large dealers it is likely that the ensuing 
two months will witness a decided reaction in values. 
Maple flooring manufacturers are stilf having an im- 
mense trade and are running tonsiderably behind their 


orders. 
ee ee ee 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers all admit that the demand is 
not nearly as strong as it should be at this season of the 
year, nor even as strong as they had a right to expect 
considering the light demand which prevailed through- 
out the summer and the heavy consumption in all lines. 
Those who claim improvement undoubtedly ran onto a 
bunch of orders which gladdened their hearts for the 
time. All are playing a waiting game, and it is the 
opinion that it will be a case of wait until next spring 
before there is any radical change in the situation. 

There is also little change in the mill situation. Re- 
ports coming to this market indicate that a large num- 
ber of the small mills are closing down because of the in- 
ability to market all of their product. Certain varieties 
of the lumber they are turning out, chiefly upper grades, 
are easily sold, but the demand is light for others. 

A number of salesmen have been in this week from a 
tour of the northern consuming country, and they report 
that there is no abatement in the factory activity. In 
nearly every line of consumption the factories are com- 
pletely snowed under with orders and a great many are 
running over time in order to catch up. The amount of 
lumber geing into consumption is something tremen- 
dous, but the desire to purchase as little new stock as 
possible during the rest of this year seems universal. 

The oak market is still unchanged, but the supply of 
red seems to be slightly casier than was the case a few 
months ago. More mills are turning it out to satisfy 
the exigencies of the demand, and as the country de- 
mand is mainly for dry stock the green which is arriv- 
ing is gradually filling up the holes-in the local stocks. 
There is a fair demand for heavy thicknesses in plain 
white oak, but. the buyers are discriminating and want 
dry stock of choice grades. Common quartered white 
oak and plain red oak are two items in surplus in this 
market and stocks seem to be gaining rather than dimin- 
ishing. Upper grades of quartered white oak are strong, 
and prices on a fairly firm basis. There is still a strong 
call for special bill stock of all grades and descriptions, 
and the mills catering to orders of this character have 
all the business they can easily take care of. 

The situation, so far as gum, cottonwood, elm, syca- 
more and all kindred woods are concerned, has not 
changed of late. Local stocks of the first two mentioned 
are not up to the normal, but the available supply is so 
great that the factories see no necessity for buying ahead. 
Ash remains one of the dull items and little of it is com- 
ing in. Poplar squares are strong, and are bringing 
higher prices than have prevailed at any time within the 
past two years. Hickory lumber is wanted by the deal- 
ers, as is also hickory and oak wagon stock. 


Memphis, Tenn. While the improved conditions of 
the domestic markets, which have been noticeable for the 
past six weeks, continue, the foreign markets have again 
apparently sagged and a decline in the amount of stock 
moving for export is observed. The result is not favor- 
able to an advance in price, but the inclination to hold 
for full prices is very marked. There is a fairly free 
movement in all classes of hardwoods and the stocks of 
dry lumber are to say the least very limited—in fact, 
much the same condition now exists that prevailed in 
the fall of 1898 and the spring of 1899. 





New Orleans, La. Few changes are being rung 
in the hardwood market. Reports from the interior 
say that the domestic demand is gradually getting 
better, and that it is only a question of time when 
it will be considerably stronger. The consumption of 
hardwoods goes steadily on, and the demand must event- 
ually strengthen values. This is doubtless true, but 
nobody is reporting any sudden uplifting of prices 
either at home or abroad. Cotton is very slow in mov- 
ing this year and the indications are that the exports 
of grain will not be so large as had been anticipated. 
This would seem to indicate better freight rates than 
usual for the fall, and well into the winter. That 
there will be an abundance of tonnage is already as- 
sured. “From the tone of the inquiries from the other 
side stocks there are not quite as abundant as they 
were a few months back and it is hoped that the ex- 
port business will be greatly bettered within the next 
few months. 


~_—OoOoOoOoOoearnor 


New York City. The stiffening process continues, 
the evidence of strength being more noticeable as re- 
gards poplar, plain oak, chestnut, red birch, ete. Ash, 
too, shows a slight improvement, and quartered oak 
may be said to be holding its own with no signs of 
weakness as to price anywhere. 


—erraern 


Buffalo, N. Y. The dealers in hardwood lumber who 
complained most early in the season are now able to 
say that they found September a good month, at least 
as compared with some of the others and are quite well 
satisfied. They do not predict any particular change 
for the better right away, but will go on considerably 
encouraged. They -believe that the heavy movement of 
white pine will be transferred to their branch of the 
trade, just as it always has been, if not this season, 
then I:ter on. One firm finds a good seller in plain oak 
and others are right side up in birch and maple. A 
reason for the slow sale of basswood in some quarters is 
given by one dealer by referring to the fact that manu- 
facturers have been going to the sawmills for it so 
much of late that the jobber has been left out. The 
trade in elm and white ash has no doubt suffered in 
the same way. Michigan inspectors are reporting a 
maintenance of prices, with demand good. Reports 
from the mills of the southwest are favorable. The 
weather is good and the mills are busy. 


—e——er—rn 


Boston, Mass. The hardwoods in Boston still con- 
tinue to puzzle the student of the market and many are 
the queries as to the cause of the still stagnant condi- 
tion. The market does not remain absolutely quiet, for 
there are a number of breaths of air which show where 
impetus is coming from, but as a whole it is still in- 
active and not altogether satisfactory. Quartered white 
oak is still the smallest factor in the business, especially 
as compared with its former undisputed place at the 
head of the list. Houses making a specialty of this 
lumber have sold but a few scattering cars of late; but 
the price does not reflect this, as it is still strong at 
$60 to $63, with occasional extra nice cars bringing yet 
higher figures. Ash is not displaying any great amount 
of boom either, although it is not quite so conspicuously 
quiet as the quartered oak particularly. Brown ash is 
fairly active and in decent request and prices remain 
firm in the vicinity of $40, owing largely to the con- 
tinuing scarcity of the lumber. Inch maple moves but 
slowly and some of the larger houses, who handle large 
quantities of this, report only a few cars and these move 
with an effort. On the contrary the thicker maple dis- 
plays some signs of life and is moving in the main fairly 
satisfactorily. The whole list is quiet but with fair 
prospects for the future. 


—_—<“eeeny 


Baltimore, Md. The hardwood market appears to be 
slowly but surely emerging from the quiet, amounting 
almost to stagnation, which gnvironed it during a large 
part of the summer. Signs of improvement are visible 
in various directions and business is generally on 
the mend. The inquiry for stocks is increasing and 
other favorable factors have developed which tend to 
affect values favorably. The slight betterment in the 
export trade helps matters along at home, and the 
prospects for the winter are on the whole promising. 
Good dry stocks are bringing fair returns and a hope- 
ful feeling prevails in the trade. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. A fair demand continues to be shown for 
hemlock in the retail sections, but in bulk lots there 
is an abundance of stock offering and trade is still 
inclined to be slow. Michigan producers report a con- 
siderable inquiry for eastern shipment and a better 
maintenance of prices than existed heretofore. In car- 
load lots on a Chicago rate of freight hemlock piece 
stuff is selling for about $11 to $11.50 for # sone 
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while as for long stock a better price can be obtained. 
The heavy differential existing in favor of hemlock as 
compared with white pine dimension is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of an increased movement and better 
values. 

New York City. It is hard to see how the market 
conditions for this stock could improve. The scarcity 
of boards has led some dealers to send them up another 
50 cents but this can hardly be taken as a quotation, 
figures still being at the $14.50 base, with $15 for 
boards. The Pennsylvania mills have orders enough 
ahead to prevent their worrying much for many moons. 


eee? 


Boston, Mass. Hemlock takes its tone from spruce, 
and is active and in decidedly good demand at $14.50 
for eastern and $16 for Pennsylvania. No shortage of 
stock appears, yet the available supplies are pretty fairly 


well bought up. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The prices continue firm. There 
is very little dry stock on hand. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. A marked scarcity of poplar squares is 
about the only really new feature of the poplar situa- 
tion as reflected in this market. Dealers here say that 
they are unable to find any poplar squares whatever, 
excepting at prices which they cannot afford to pay. 
The mills during the past year have not been manufac- 
turing squares for the reason that they have been able 
to realize so much more in manufacturing their logs 
into inch lumber, so that about the only squares avyail- 
able are those that were carried over from last year’s 
eut. There is a good demand for firsts and seconds in 
both inch and thick stock, but the demand for common 
and cull is nothing to brag about and is shown in some- 
what lower prices. Some of the dealers here say that 
they are barely able to find enough good poplar to keep 
their customers supplied and the light stocks at the 
mills indicate that prices on the better grades will 
hardly fall off within the next few months. 


eee” 


Buffalo, N. Y. The report of a large demand for all 
sorts of poplar comes from all dealers and consumers. 
Prices are firm, but do not appear to have advanced 
lately. There seems to have been an increase of sup- 
ply at just the same time when the demand increased 
and the two have offset each other. There is only a 
fair stock of poplar on hand, but the reports from pro- 
ducing centers are favorable to a continued supply, so 
that the trade will continue to be active. Door manu- 
facturers are trying to favor poplar and there is a good 
amount of it going into the boxes, so that this trade 
which not long ago seemed to be winding up has now 
more than an average activity. Some hardwood deal- 
ers report poplar among their best sellers. 





Boston, Mass. Poplar takes its rank among the 
strong, active woods and is sold easily at $39 to $40, 
with of course the usual proportion of belated firms 
who continue to sell at unnecessarily low prices. Few 
houses, however, are finding it necessary to go below $38 
for l-inch No. 1 and 2. The lower grades do not move 
with all the snap of the best quality, but still they do 
move with more or less life and no great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in finding a place for whatever is offered. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash. The lumber market has not strength- 
ened noticeably during the past week, which has been 
one of continued rain. The general demand is good 
with considerable inquiry, but competition continues 
keen with just such an effect upon prices as might nat- 
urally be expected. It is simply a case of “every man 
for himself” with the western Washington lumbermen. 
Some buyers are apparently holding off in the hope 
of a possible drop in the near future. Manufacturers 
are unanimous in their expectation of a good fall trade, 
which tends to strengthen the general situation. Upper 
grade mixed stocks, as well as timbers, continue mostly 
in demand, as has been the case for some weeks. Cars 
are somewhat more plentiful. The California situation 
is said to be improved, but the charter market, foreign 
and coastwise, continues dull. Cargo shipments from 
Tacoma for the week were 882,000 feet to Salinas Cruz, 
475,000 feet to San Francisco, 114,000 feet to the 
Orient and 100,000 feet to the West Coast. Rail ship- 
ments from Tacoma for the first eight months of the 
present year aggregated 2,184 cars of lumber as against 
1,709 cars for the corresponding period of 1900 and 1,579 
cars for 1899, a healthy gain. Considerable building 
- —- to follow the close of the harvest in this 
state. 











Seattle, Wash. Demand for fall delivery is very 
good, especially from eastern Washington and North 
Dakota, but the scarcity of rolling stock is hamper- 
ing operations consderably. Notwithstanding the addi- 
tion of several thousand cars to the rolling stock 
of the transcontinental lines the traffic is so much 
heavier than usual that the different roads are block- 
aded, and empty cars for the lumber. and shingle traffic 
have been forwarded to the grain country to relieve 


the wheat congestion. The lumber demand is excellent 
and prices are good. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The general opinion around town 
is to the effect that the yellow pine situation has 
improved slightly during the past four or five days. 
Inquiries are much more numerous and there is a some- 
what better tone to the price situation. The only 
complaint that is heard comes from the shortleaf dis- 
trict in the more northern part of the yellow pine coun- 
try, the gulf mills and all of the longleaf mills being 
filled to overflowing with business. At the mills directly 
tributary to St. Louis stocks are gaining slightly, but 
this is more nearly true of those items which were 
already in surplus. A number of people say that they 
have excellent stocks of No. 2 material, but that their 
supply of upper grade stocks is very poor. The result 
of this is that prices have fluttered to some extent on 
these items, all mills being anxious to decrease their 
stock of them, and no two making the same price. 

Those of the retailers in the northern country who 
have been unwilling to place their orders during the 
past month or so, because of unsteady prices, are now 
confronted with the question of making their purchases 
now or not at all, if they intend to lay in stock during 
the rest of this year. The car situation in the south- 
ern country has tightened up to such an extent that 
deliveries are very slow. A number of retailers have 
delayed their purchases through fear that values might 
decline and, to a large extent, they have been disap- 
pointed. The market has not gone at all as they pre- 
dicted, having shown a greater amount of strength than 
even some of the wholesalers imagined would be the 
case, and the situation should show a strengthening 
tendency during the rest of this month. 

Those mills catering to the trade in special bill stock 
are filled up with orders and a high basis of value 
prevails. Trade with the local retailers is fully up to 
the normal for this season of the year and is expected 
to improve as the season advances, 


—eraernaerre 


Chicago. The local demand for yellow pine is a good 
index to the building activity prevailing in this city 
and throughout the adjacent territory. ‘The mill repre- 
sentatives here say that they have not observed any 
particular falling off in their inquiries and orders and 
that there are a number of large bills being contin- 
ually offered, but owing to the mills being still behind 
their orders the competition for them is not so pro- 
nounced as it has been in times past. At the same 
time there is a good deal of stock moving in the way 
of heavy construction timbers and mills that are 
equipped for this particular class of work are so well 
fixed as regards orders that they are not clamoring 
for these new jobs at reduced prices. Railroad mater- 
ial is likewise in excellent demand in the shape of 
bridge timbers and ties, and the same may be said of 
car material. As for yard stock there is no surplus 
offered and edge grain flooring remains in about as 
active request as it has been at any time this season. 
There is also a fair demand for finish as well as for 
the other items on that side of the list. 

As for prices there are always some concessions being 
made, but they may be accounted for in the main by 
inside freight rates. Prices at the mills, however, are 
generally understood to be pretty stable, as the mill 
men have an abundance of orders on hand and have 
a good idea of the value of their stock as it comes 
from the saw. 








Kansas City,Mo. While there is no big rush of 
orders for yellow pine from any particular locality, 
there is a steady demand, and enough business is com- 
ing in right along to keep the mills well supplied. The 
general report is that September business was satisfac- 
tory. This shows that the trade was quite heavy 
toward the end of the month, as the September de- 
mand started in light. In fact the wholesalers report 
that trade for the past week was better than for some 
time, and that there is now a good inquiry. This leads 
to the belief that October will be a brisk month, and 
it is likely that the October demand will be better than 
that of September if the weather remains fine, as the 
dealers are not stocked heavily and will have to order 
lumber whenever they sell anything. .It is also expected 
that the demand from now on will be rush business, 
and those who are in the best shape to handle mixed 
orders promptly, stand the best chance to get the 
cream of the business. As to prices, no change is 
reported. Some concessions are being made, as has 
been the case for months, but on items which are scarce 
prices are hovering close to list. No. 2 stock of all 
kinds is plentiful. No. 1 dimension is scarce, especially 
2x4’s, Four and 6-inch Star strips are also quite 
scarce and there is no surplus in the way of uppers. 
Some of the mills are getting cars freely, while others 
are having trouble. When cotton begins to move, how- 
ever, all southern mills will probably be handicapped 
considerably by the scarcity of cars. Mill stocks have 
hardly increased to amount to anything during. the 
past month, and with few exceptions they have not 
gained any on their orders, running from three to five 
weeks behind. 

—eeaeaerr" 

Pensacola, Fla. Sawn timber retains its firmness, 
as reported last week, the price being now 11% cents 
to 12 cents and the fact that there is now absolutely no 
stock on the market assures that the price will not fall. 
The last sale reported was of forty-six pieces of 25 








cubic foot average on late Saturday afternoon at a 
11}-cent basis price, this being absolutely the last lot 
on the market, all the 28,000 pieces at Ferry Pass being 
in the hands of shippers. As over half the stock of sawn 
at Ferry Pass is in the hands of one firm of exporters 
what timber comes in within the next few months will 
be in very good demand and prices may reasonably be 
expected to advance. Inquiries for lumber from the 
United Kingdom and continent, as well as from the 
Mediterranean, continue to come in in a little better 
quantity and at a trifle better price and the South 
American market continues to improve. The indica. 
tions are very good for a continued stiffening of prices, 





New York City. And still prices seem to stiffen 
beyond all precedent. The demand is excellent and 
another dollar all around is the cry on all kinds of build- 
ing and yard orders. The market is very strong and 
those wholesalers whose mills are in condition to get 
out the stock in time have no difficulty in placing it 
with hardly an effort. Firmness is the main charac. 
teristic. 





Boston, Mass. Hard pine moves in the class with the 
strong stocks, and large dealers here are finding it very 
difficult to obtain the big sticks, 14 and 16-inch partic. 
ularly, as the mills show a determination to reserve 
these to help sell the smaller stock. Southern houses 
are so filled with orders now that they preserve a mighty 
independent attitude toward the Boston buyer, and in 
the end the Boston fellow is pretty likely to be obliged 
to accept about what the shipper loads on to him. 
Prices are up perhaps half a dollar all around, and on 
some items it is only a question of the immediate deal 
in hand where the prices are. 





Baltimore, Md. The favorable conditions which 
surround other woods are also manifested with respect 
to Georgia pine. Though no very pronounced advance 
in values has taken place, the prevailing tendency is 
upward. An impediment in the way of an active busi- 
ness is the scarcity of railroad cars, a circumstance 
which is the source of considerable embarrassment to 
manufacturers as well as consumers. There is every in- 
dication that the fall and winter will witness a brisk 
movement, especially in the better grades. 





Philadlephia, Pa. There is still considerable inquiry 
for yellow pine, especially large sizes, which are becom- 
ing harder to place at the mills south. There is quite 
a good demand at present for 7-8 clear heart face floor- 
ing, 24 and 3-inch face. Rift flooring is also firm. 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. There is serious talk of advanc- 
ing the price of common $1 a thousand and the action 
may become general. As it is, there is a good local de- 
mand and the market may be stated to be in a fairly 
healthy condition. With North Carolina pine taking the 
place of hemlock and white pine, especially the former, 
because of the scarcity of boards, the fall demand, now 
that building has started in actively, is sure to be such 
as to stiffen prices materially. 





Boston, Mass. A pronounced boom is taking place 
in the North Carolina pine market. There is no pre- 
concerted action toward higher prices, but the higher 
level is gradually being attained by gradually increasing 
prices 25 cents at a time, and at the present time firms 
who are making a specialty are having their hands full 
to keep up with the procession. 





Baltimore, Md. The past week has been one of 
improved conditions and continued recovery in the North 
Carolina pine trade. The North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held in Norfolk last week, did not 
deem the situation sufficiently propitious to advance 
the quotations on the price list, but it remains to be 
said that allowance had been made at the beginning of 
the summer for a prospective rise. The stocks at the 
mills are almost entirely distributed. Many plants 
have unfilled orders on hand and more or less delay 1s 
experienced by purchasers in obtaining supplies. The 
outlook is favorable and an increase in the movement is 
freely predicted. Edge box has slightly improved, while 
small joists, scantlings and similar classes of lumber 
are noticeably stronger. 





Cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. Local stocks are so nicely filled up at 
the present time that the representatives of the Loulsl-’ 
ana mills report they are having poor success in secur- 
ing orders. For the most part they have instructions 
from the mills to make little effort to push sales for the 
reason that orders from other sections of the country are 
plentiful and the mills are being kept busy. The local 
planing mills are buying to some extent and, as several 
of them are running over time, their consumption 18 
heavy. Local people carrying cypress in stock report @ 
good condition in the territory tributary to this market, 
with the exception of Illinois, in which state sales are 
not quite up to the normal. The receipts of Arkansas an 
Missouri stock have been rather heavy during the past 
thirty days. This has.all been marketed at prices lower 
than are demanded for Louisiana stock, and this may 
have something to do with the light sales of the Louisi- 
ana product. The fact that the river is very low hes 
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revented an active movement of cypress toward this 
market and there will probably be a light movement dur- 
ing the gretaer portion of the present month. 





New Orleans, La. There can no longer be any 
doubt about it—the fall trade is fairly and squarely 
upon the shoulders of the manufacturers of cypress and 
they are having all they can do to keep up with the 
orders. Every order coming in calls for immediate 
shipment, and this can mean but one thing—that deal- 
ers throughout the country are ordering only as they 
need the lumber; that they are letting the mills carry 
the stock instead of stocking up themselves. This con- 
dition of affairs is attributed to the reports of short 
crops which come from every quarter. So far there 
has been not the slightest diminution in the volume 
of trade, but dealers evidently believe there is no use in 
anticipating things by getting big stocks of lumber 
on hand. The mills are well suited by the policy 
which is being pursued. Their stocks are well as- 
sorted, and as there has been splendid shipping weather 
for a week or so past, they are getting out business as 
fast as the orders come in. Prices are as firm as the 
rock of Gibraltar. List is being strictly adhered to and 
there can no longer be any doubt that present prices will 
rule throughout the winter. New York and Pennsylva- 
nia sent in more orders during the week just closed 
than they have for any similar period for several 
months. Illinois, too, showed an increase and Indian 
and Oklahoma territories are keeping right up to the 
notch. The amount of business coming in from Texas 
js remarkable. There has been quite a call for lath; 
and while there was a laxity in the demand some time 
since, it is stated that not a single mill has a surplus 
of lath on hand. 

Chicago. There is a fair demand for Louisiana red 
cypress in this territory, but it is not quite as heavy as 
a month ago. Dry stocks are much more plentiful and 
almost anything wanted, including 24 and 3-inch tank 
lumber, which has been scarce throughout the season, 
can now be shipped promptly. About the best demand 
now shown is for factory stock, as cypress is now being 
generally used in the sash and door factories of the 
north as in the south for doors and to some extent for 
mill work. Mississippi and Arkansas cypress is coming 
into this market in large quantities and dealers report 
that all shipments meet with ready sale. One of the 
local dealers says that he recently sold another carload 
of cypress for use in boat building to a party whose 
plant is located among the pine woods of northern Wis- 
consin, the first sale of this kind having been recorded 
in these columns several months ago. 
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Boston, Mass. Scarcer and higher is the whole story 
of the cypress market. Dry cypress is exceedingly difli- 
cult to obtain, and a great deal that by courtesy is 
called dry a year ago would have been scorned as being 
altogether unfit to ship. All kinds of uses are finding 
a place for cypress in consumption, and at present there 
is no sign of let up, either in the shape of increased 
supply or falling off in demand. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Cypress continues firm, although at 
points where water competition is met prices are shaded. 


The increase in the price of good white pine will cer- 
tainly help to stiffen up cypress, which is coming largely 
in use among the planing mills. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedar shingles 
in this market is not particularly active at present 
and the volume of business is not large. Values have 
firmed up, however, during the past week and from pres- 
ent indications no immediate weakness is to be expected. 
During the latter part of last week transit cars of Stars 
could be secured at from $2.20 to $2.25, but this week 
from $2.25 to $2.30 is demanded by handlers in this city. 
While the coast mills are busy and are producing a 
large number of shingles, the difficulty with which man- 
ufacturers are enabled to secure rolling stock has al- 
lowed of but few cars being placed in transit. Many 
cars which are now en route from the coast are held 
up at stations along the road and the railroad companies 
are apparently making no effort to move them. These 
conditions have produced a shortage in the available 
stock at this point and the market has assumed a much 
firmer tone than one week ago. Owing to heavy ship- 
ments of grain and the abnormal activity of the salmon 
canneries, lumbermen in this city are unable to antici- 
pate the time that the car situation will become easier 
and larger shipments will be made from the mills. Clears 
have also developed some firmness and are now selling 
strong at $2.75. White cedar shingles are in good de- 
mand from the tributary territory and are holding firm 
at about $2.60 for Stars. 
, Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle market is still 
M an unsatisfactory condition, but manufacturers seem 

manifest a feeling of much confidence over the out- 
look for the immediate future. Practically all of the 
shingle mills are now running and the close of har- 
Vesting in this state is likely to see a goodly increased 
local demand added to that from outside sections. Logs 
continue firm, partially due to the strength of the log- 
Sets’ association, which has the log market absolutely 
a hand, Shingle prices are regulated entirely by the 
individual manufacturer and purchaser. Clears are 
Tuling strong at $1.75 and $1.80, while Stars are weak. 


Seattle, Wash. The car shortage is bothering the 
mill men considerably and a few mills have already 
been compelled to close and others will do so unless 
relief is quickly afforded. Orders are fairly plentiful 
but not so good as heretofore, buyers preferring to 
take the cars in transit evidently before ordering direct. 
Clears are still stiffer than Stars, owing to the fact 
that lake navigation closes in a few weeks and buyers 
are desirous of getting all the shingles they can before 
navigation is over for the winter. The mills, realiz- 
ing that the fall trade will be over in another month, 
are preparing to close down for the winter. 





Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingle prices have 
shown no change during the past week or two, but indi- 
cations are favorable to an advance in the near future. 
Any advance made will be the result of the car shortage 
which is now serious and promises to become more so. 
Dealers having orders at the mills say they cannot get 
shipment, the excuse being the lack of cars. The North- 
ern Pacific road has just issued orders prohibiting any 
of its cars to be loaded for other than local points on 
its own line or on local Burlington points, and this is 
going to seriously interfere with general shipments. 
The demand from now on will be for transit cars, and 
shipments of this kind will necessarily be limited so 
that transit cars will likely bring a premium over mill 
quotations for the rest of the season. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade would be in fine 
condition but for the continued failure to get supplies. 
White pine shingles are entirely out of the question, 
though a few are to be had still. The connection with 
the Washington red cedar mills is not close enough to 
insure any amount of stock, so there is prospect of very 
few to go into winter with. Perfections are quoted 
here at $4, though they go east at something less. 
When there are any 18-inch pine shingles they sell for 
25 cents or so more. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The heavy demand for tierces which devel- 
oped the fore part of last month is now about over, 
as the packers have secured sufficient packages to ‘ill 
their requirements and there is now a temporary lull. 
They do not seem anxious to buy cooperage stock just 
at present even at the lower prices at which it is 
being offered. Tierces now bring $1.024 to $1.05, while 
pork barrels are slow at 874 cents. There is a fair 
amount of stock coming in, being just about enough to 
supply the demand without creating any disturbance 
in the market. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The open market for cooperage 
stock still continues dull and but few sales are reported. 
Stock is coming in freely on old contracts and coopers 
are not in the market for supplies. Notwithstanding the 
dullness of the market, values have taken a decidedly 
stronger tone, and while no advances in the quotations 
have as yet been made, handlers are now holding at the 
higher rather the lower figures and no concessions 
are being granted. Prospects for a heavy trade this 
fall, as well as continued wet weather in the producing 
section, have made manufacturers fear that the dry 
kilns must be resorted to in order to secure stock in 
the near future. Reports from several of the Michigan 
and Wisconsin manufacturers state that the usual sur- 
plus stock at this time of the year is not on hand at the 
factories and that unless warm weather prevails dur- 
ing the present month the dry kilns must be used in the 
preparation of cooperage materials for the market. 

St. Louis, Mo. Dealers in St. Louis and on the east 
side of the river report that conditions are thoroughly 
satisfactory. The strongest demand is for apple and 
produce barrel stock and prices are being fairly main- 
tained. From the pork packers and millers there is a 
strong demand, and slack barrel stock is moving in large 
quantities. It is the consensus of opinion that stocks 
are being reduced and that the year will end up with 
materially less on hand than now. Prices are on a firm 
basis, but the only advance noted of late has been on 6- 
foot coiled elm hoops, which are moving at $7.75. 





New Orleans, La. The cooperage market is in only 
fair shape. Bucked staves are in good request, with the 
supply about equal to the demand. Oil staves are some- 
what more plentiful than a few weeks since, and the 
call for them has not increased in proportion. There 
is a considerable stock of hewn staves in sight. Many 
stave makers have gone into French clarets, which are 
always salable. The stock of tank staves is not large, 
and prices are fair. There is a good demand for whisky 
and beer staves. As a whole the demand for the 
higher grade of tight staves is satisfactory. There is 
also some call for the best grades of rough stock. The 
slack stave market is holding its own. There is some 
demand, but prices are comparatively low, with a good 
supply. ‘lhe best demand is for 30-inch No, 1 staves. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a firmer feeling in cooperage 
stock, in spite of the undisputed fact that the demand 
for second class slack stock is light and the price un- 
certain, on account of the practical failure of the apple 
crop. On the other hand the demand for flour barrels is 
larger than for a considerable time, so that the city 
shops are all busy, although there are too many of 
them and the price of barrels is still down to 33 and 34 
cents, with reports of sales even lower than that in 
some instances. There is a good amount of stock in 


jobbers’ hands and a promise that the small producer 
and salesman, who have been the means of cutting prices 
down so low, will not last much longer. Jobbers quote 
first class dry elm flour barrel staves at $7.25 to $7.50; 
basswood heading at 5} to 54 cents and coiled hoops 
$7.25 to $7.50 for 6-foot and $6.75 to $7 for 54-foot. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - ‘. 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursda; 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS LUMBER GRADER. 
One familiar with Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
grades of clear and factory pine lumber. Will pay fair 
wages; give steady employment to the right man. State 
wages expected, eo and where last employed. 
Address “FE. F. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—COMPETENT MAN 
To represent us in the northwest; buyer of white pine and 


Michigan hardwoods. Address 
“i. F. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED A BOOKKEEPER 
Who is also stenographer. To the right man we have desir- 
able position. Write stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address “IF. F. 2,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 
First class poplar and oak salesman, one controlling good 
trade and competent to inspect hardwoods. 
dress “PF. F. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
A man who can sell saw mill machinery by a manufacturer 
in central Wisconsin. A boozer won’t do. Good references 
required. Address “IF. F. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
To take charge of logging and railroad operation of large 
ellow pine lumber plant in south. Reply, giving experience 
n this line and references. 
“A. R. K.,” 606 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 


WANTED—Ai BANDSAW FILER 
With about one thousand dollars, to go in with subscriber to 
put in band mill to cut from 35 to 40 M per day on salary 
and percentage difference between rotary and band; in north- 
ern Idaho. Address 
“H. M.8.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED--FIRST CLASS SHAY ENGINEER 
For Arkansas. Address with references 
“iF. F. 5,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































WANTED-BOOKKEEPER. 

A thoroughly competent double entry bookkeeper, familiar 
with lumber business quotations. State salary expected and 
references, Address J. W. BEECHER, Pottsvilie, Pa. 

£. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS FRAME FOREMAN 
Capable of running any kind of machinery and bench work 
to take charge of small! mill in Chicago. 

Address “FE. F. 6.," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

Must be acquainted in Ohio and Indiana territory; also be 
able to keep a set of books. None need apply but first class 
man having good references. 

Address 








State salary wanted. 
GILES WRIGHT LUMBER CoO., Ashland, Ky. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
And general office assistant in a Chicago down town lumber 
office. A permanent position for a bright and active young 
man. Wages to start, $10. Address with lumber references, 
“FF, F. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








MANAGER AND FOREMAN WANTED AT ONCE 
For planing mill and jobbing shop making sash, doors, 
frames, eg | and interior finish. Able to set up and oper- 
ate machines, lay out work, and a good carpenter and bench 
man. Address N. 8. BRAY, Laurium, Mich. 


WANTED-—-MAN TO SCALE LOGS. 

A competent, sober man for scaling logs. One who is 
capable of handling that department satisfactorily. Salary, 
$50 per month. Wire at once. 

CAMPBELL LUMBER CO., Campbell, Mo. 
WANTED—BY LARGE RETAIL YARD 
In Chicago, young man 16 to 20 with experience in office 
work. Address, stating experience and wages desired, 

“FE. F. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—PRACTICAL BAND SAW FILER. 
State references and wages wanted. 
CENTRAL MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. , 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
Thoroughly experienced, energetic hardwood lumber sales- 
man for New York and vicinity. Address, stating age, expe 
rience, salary and full particulars, 
P. 0. BOX 1569, New York. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For large firm manufacturing southern woods. Applicant 
must have a thorough know! of the business, especial 
of oak, ash and cottonwood. ly a sober and experien 
man need apply. Good salary to r ght man. 
Address “D. D. 8,” care of AmmRpican. LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED-—RELIABLE SALESMEN, 


On salary or commission, to sell yellow pine. State reference. 
dress P. O. BOX 548, Scranton, Pa. 





WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Position vpen January 1 woext for an experienced and 
thoroughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage 
the coder and billing departments, handle credits, conduct 
genera! office correspondence etc. Must have experience ip 
wholesale sash and dour business, be a guvd correspondent 
enerally, capable, energetic and progressive. It is useless 
or any but a man experienced in the sash and door business, 
and of unquestioned reliability, to apply, 

THD U. N. ROBERTS COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED-EMPLOYEES 
Seeking positions tu advertise in vur “Wauted Employment” 
columns. No time like the present. Make your wants 
known; the ad will do the rest. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman skould bave one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound 
in sheep, with stiff covers. and thumb and finger straps. Size 
of book closed, 44%2x8% Inches. Vrice per copy. 75 cents; six 
copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample pages free. Pub- 
lished and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 815 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-POSITION 
With wholesale lumber company as buyer of yellow pine. 
Address BOX 93, Sandersville, Miss. 
WANTED-POSITION 
As saw mill superintendent with some good company; none 
other need apply. I wil! be at leisure about December 1. 
Address H. J. RAICHE, Grand Marais, Mich. 











POSITION WANTED AS BAND SAW FILER 
Or machinist. or both, with good firm. Satisfaction positive- 
ly guaranteed and best of references. Address 
“FILER,” 111 Irving St., Olean, N. Y. 








WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By a practical mill man who is also millwright: desires to 
engage with company who can give steady employment. 

ddress “MILL MAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED-—POSITION 

With a southern wholesale concern for the new year; salary 
not so mucb an object as a chance for advancement. Have 
had eight years’ experience in the retail lumber business and 
as manager of small planing mill. Am single. 28 years of 
age. strictly sober. honest and industrious: can furnish the 
best of reference from past and present employers. 











Address “KENTUCKY,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER 
On mill of 15 or 20 thousand feet capacity. One who can 


gum, file and hammer his own saws. Good references. 
Address “H. H..” Box 571, Ottawa, Ohio. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
Experienced in wholesale lumber business, wants position In 
line yard concern or retail. References and bond furnished. 
Address “F. F. 18." care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER 
Of hardwood tumber or wagon dimension stock; wide ac- 
quaintance with mills; 20 years’ experience. 
Address “BK. EF. 20," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent of sash. door and blind factory: 15 years’ 
experience. Address “WEST,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Wants position traveling for a first class concern. 
Address “FF. 17," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SITUATION 
As superintendent by first class railroad man: 18 years’ ex- 


perience ; 4 years with logging roads: sober and reliable. 
Address “PF. F. 14." care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


UP-TO-DATE MILLWRIGHT WANTS POSITION 
To build or repair saw mill and would consider proposition to 
run mill by the thousand or by the year: can give best of 
references. Address “F. F. 15,"’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION BY NO. | BAND SAWYER 
in modern, up to date mill, about November 1: best of 
references. Address “A. H. 10," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard in southwest: five years’ experience in lum- 


ber business; best of references. 
L, H, LEE, New Guilford, Ohio. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

When In want of band. circular, gang. shingle and lath saw 
filers. sawyers. setters. edgermen, engineers. millwrighfs, ma- 
chinists. blacksmiths and mill foremen, correspond with the 
North Western Mill Men's Ski¥ed Labor Association. 

ddress P. J. BOGIE. Washburn, Wis. 


WANTED—POSITION. 

An experienced ltumberman and office man, for the past 
twenty years occupying the position of secretary and cashier 
of a prominent bardwod manufacturing concern. desires a 
position as office manager, or can take charge Of lumber de- 
partment. Address “C. R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
On band resaws and to operate mill if required. Reference 
last and preseat employers. 
Address “E.E. 4," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGEMENT 
By young man, 27: speaks German and American; a hustler; 
2 years’ experience as manager: No 1 reference. 
Address “NEBRASKA,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or stenographer. nperionces : Al references furnished. 
Address “D. D. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































WANTED-—POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
Of 25 as yard manager in a good sized town. Have good 
experience and can furnish Pe references. Can speak 
, ae > Regge Norwegian. Good salesman and can meet any 
ddress “D. D. 5,” care of AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








F WANTED-—A POSITION 
In the west or suuth to attend to and manage office work, 
both clerical and detail, including correspondence and all 
duties where experience is needed and required, by one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the lumber trade in all Its 
branches, and can furnish references which are the best 
and from lumbermen both wholesale and retail. 

Address “D. Dv. 2," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Reliable, best of references, satisfaction guaranteed, 
ddress “D. D. 9," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
With good company. Must have steady work. Good refer- 
neces furnished. 

ddress “D. D. 8.” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By a No. 1 band filer, single or double cutting band. Very 
best references. Address 
M. E. ALLEN, Amery, Polk Co., Wis. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
lumbermap inp all branches of the business from the tree to 
the consumer a position as general manager of a manufac- 
turing plant or as superintendent of the manufacture, sale, 
inspection and shipping departments; good reference; south 
preferred. Address 

“McwW.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
in want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THOUSANDS OF LUMBERMEN. 

Use the LUMBEKMAN’sS Standard ‘Telegraph Code and save its 
cost sone times over in the course of a year. It enables you 
to make long messages short and is especially adapted to the 
lumber trade. It was compiled by a practical lumberman 
who Is also a telegraph operator, and there is less liability of 
mistakes than by the use of any other code. Single copies, 
$3.00. Two copies, $5.50. Six oo $12.00. Published and 
for sale by the AMERICAN LUUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED-SMALL BIRCH, BEECH, GUM, ETc, 
Turned to pattern 15 to 18 inches long, 1% Inches squ 
car lots, Address BOX 217, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—4-4 & 5-4 WHITE OAK COFFIN BOARDS 


14 to 26 inches wide, 6% and 7 feet, delivered New Orleang 
or Newport News. Address 
BOX 226, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—-COPENHAGEN FREEPORT C. I. F, 
For cash. Oak, walnut, mnnouety: cottonwood, Carolina pine, 
poplar. Correspondence solicited. 

HANS HOYER, Copenhagen, Denmark, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
KF. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill, 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood’ tumber. Write for our latest price list 
and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEV. E, WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabetb Sts., Chicago, 


WANTED—WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 

We are cash buyers for good lots of walnut lumber, 1 to 4 
inches thick, I1sts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and squares 
1%x1% to 6x6 inches th.ck, 12 inches and up long. Specifi- 
cation of sizes furnished on application. 

Address P.O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH 


Dry plain and quartered white vak, principally 1 Inch, 
H. M. SUSSWHIN & CO., No. 1 Madison Ave., New York, 


| Wanted:Seeond Hand Machinery 


WANTED-SECOND HAND ENGINE & BOILERS, 
tngine—Corliss, Wheelock or Brown Type—16x30 or 16x36, 
Boilers—Tubular, 60 in. by 16 ft, 3-in. to 4-in. tubes, 
Together with heater, pumps and all parts and connections, 
Note—State — separately, location, maker's name, 

type. size of driving wheel, time in use, present condition, 

together with full particulars. 
F. C. MILLER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Wanted Tinber Timber Lands | 


WANTED—WHITE OAK STUMPAGE. 
Address “F. M. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE HAVE THEM 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the LUMBERMAN’S Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t send for sample pages 
and prices; they wili interest you. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted: fumber Shingles] 


TRAVELING SALESMAN IN IOWA WANTS 
To handle oak, yeliuow pine. shingles and post on commission. 
Responsible and can furnish good references. 
ddress “RK. F, 12," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE. 
10 cars 1x8 clear finish. 
10 cars 1x10 clear finish. 
5 cars 1x12 clear finish. - 
2 cars 1x6 clear finish. 
5 cars 5-4 and 6-4 6 in. and up clear finish. 
THE COLONIAL LUMBER CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—BEECH, MAPLE, HICKORY OR OAK. 
500,000 feet 3-inch 8-foot plank, sound, square edged; 
quote price f.0.b, any lake port. 
ddress “BOX 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WHITE ASH. 
One car D28 2\%-inch or 24-inch rough. 8 Inches and up, 
Nos. 1 and 2. THE BEVERIDGE LUMBER CO., 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH 
By first class New York shippers, prime poplar logs, 80-in. 
and up. Walnut logs. 18 in up. Walnut and red gum lum- 
ber. White oak lumber. Address 
“FF. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























HAME STICKS WANTED. 

Wanted—10 to 15 carloads rock elm and white oak hame 
sticks. Sticks to be 2%4x25¢x30 inches. Must be clear stock, 
green or dry. Inquire or write 

NIXDORFF-KREIN MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—FROM EXPORTERS. 
Ash and oak logs. best quality secund growth. 
Oak spokes. dressed. all qualities. 
Hickory poles, 12 ft. long by 4% in. square to 8 In. square. 
Elm, soft, 138 and 14-ft. lengths by 14 and 20 to 27 in. 
wide by 1 in. 
Particulars and prices to 
HEAL & SONS, LIMITED, Timber Merchants, 
Orkney Street, Battersea, London, Eng. 


WANTED-—PLAIN RED OAK 1’S, 2’°S & COMMON, 
To contract for one or two million feet. Address 
ROOM 6, Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a - WE WANT TO CONTRACT 

or the entire output of a long leaf yellow pine mill of 50,- 
000 ft. to 75,000 ft. capacity per day, in a eaten to fur- 
nish long timber up to 60 ft., rough finish, flooring etc. We 
would contract to take the cut of the mill for one or more 
years, payments on stock furnished to be made monthly, or 
as may be mutually agreed upon. Address 

THE CLEVELAND SAW MILL & LUMBER CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED-—LUMBER AND DIMENSION STOCK 
In trade for new pianos. STRYKER NOVELTY CO., 
* Stryker, O. 














WANTED—RED GUM OR ANY HARDWOOD 
Cut on sweep with jigger saw, 16 to 80 inches long. Sizes 
up to 4x1. 
OX 88, care of AMpRICAN LUMBDRMAN. 


1% inches square 
ae - 








WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MODERN BAND MILL 
left hand, 6 ft. wheels, with 8 inch to 10 incb blades, rope 
feed preferred: with carriage and other necessary appurte- 
nances suitable for sawing hardwoods. Kindly address with 
full particulars and price. 

“HARDWOOD,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ONE WOOD PLANER 
To dress timber 12x12 inches, four sides, and one wood bor- 
ing machine. 
KILBY LOCOMOTIVE & MACHINE WORKS, 
Anniston. Ala, 


| Wanted-LoggingyCquipment | 


WANTED-20 TO 22 TON GEARED LOCOMOTIVE 
For wood track ; 32-inch gauge. Address 
GEORGIA SIINGLE CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED-—STEAM LOG LOADER. 
For use on Soo Line this season. Give full particulars. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., Chicago. 


Wanted-Business )pportuniis 


WANTED TO BUY A RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
LOCK BOX 1014, Cherokee, lowa. 


WANTED-—INTEREST IN SAW MILL. 

An European saw mill owner, married and 42 years of 
age, French and German speaking, would take an active 
interest in a saw mill of the northwest, in the near future 
or later. Honesty and Integrity absolutely perfect. The 
only reason for making change is timber exhaustion of bis 
district. Would not invest money before the business has 
proved good. Desires to deal with honorable peuple only. 
An application to this announcement will take a month for 
the answer owing to the distance. 

Address “B. B. 15." care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































WANTED—PARTNER WITH MILL 
To take interest in and manage yellow pine company ; south- 
eastern Alabama; plenty of timber: ditches already con- 
structed for logging. If interested, address and will furnish 
full particulars, “E. E. 6," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—JOB FOR SAW MILL. 
Western Penusylvania preferred, o: | will sell mill cheap 
for cash. M. M. BLATCHLEY, Corry, Pa. 


—$—$—$—— 








WHY NOT? 
If you experience dul! times— 
If you have something to sell— 
If you have a bargain to give— 
If you have something you want to get rid of— 
If you want to do something worthy of an enterprising 
man— 
ADVERTISE IN 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[_ Wanted=Miscellaneous | 


WANTED-—50,000 PINE DOORS 
Mortised through No. 3 and No. 4 qualities, usual stock sizes, 
for shipment during the next 12 months. Reply, with prices, 
‘F. F. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—CORRESPONDENCE 

With manufacturers, dealers and consumers of cross-arms 
and insulator pins, as to the standard dimensions, |. 
length, size, number of horizontal and perpendicular holes in 
arm, the size of holes etc., the length, size and shape of ¢ ° 
pins. Where machinery can be had for the manufacture 0 
these goods. Address all communications to 

J. L. KIRK & SONS, Kirk, Polk Co., Ga 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 

For Minneapolis. St. Paul. Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Du- 

luth, Superior and West Superior over the North American 
telegraph lines through your local Postal Telegraph office. 

C. M. LORING, Pres. H. A. TUTTLE, Supt. 








OctToseR 5, 190), 
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